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THE  KLONDIKE   STAMPEDE 


I  N  the  i«tb  of  June,  1897.  the  steamer 
Extttsior,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  steamed  into  the  harbor  uf 
San  Prand«co  and  came  to  her  dock 
near  the  foot  of  Market  Street.  She 
bad  cm  board  a  number  of  prospectors 
vho  had.  wintered  on  the  Yukon  River. 
A*  they  walked  down  the  ganfc-plank 
they  staggered  under  a  weight  of  va- 
lises, boxes,  and  bundles.  That  night 
the  news  went  East  over  the  wires,  and  the  following  ~ 
Mominf  the  local  papers*  printed  the  news  of  the  ar-. 

•  The  £nMw*«r  was  practically -scooped"  on  ihe  first  story.  - 
■Mm  it' only  a  few  liacs:  the  CkramM*  sih)  Call,  perceiving  iu 
■c^t  vslwe,  senrcd  it  in  the  mott  lenuttonal  manner.  The 
New  York  HtrsU  printed  the  Ctin  Morjr  simuluneouily.  Mr. 
Hm«,  of  the  New  Vork /*«»■».// (and  Utamineri.  telegraphed 
S^  Fnaciaco  to  know  what  was  the  maitcr,  and  the  neit  day 
the  E*»mim*r  plnnited  in  to  make  SRiend*  (or  iu  oveni|>hL 
TMs  te  the  go^P  ■"  ^'^  FraocMoo. 


THE    KLONDIKE    STAMPEDE 

riTal  of  the  Ex€cbiar  with  a  party  of  returned  miners 
and  $750,000  in  gold-dust,  and  the  sensational  story 
that  the  richest  strike  in  all  American  mining  history 
had  been  made  the  fall  of  the  year  before  on  Bonanza 
Creek»a  tributary  of  the  Klondike  River,  a  small  stream 
entering  the  Yukon  not  far  above  the  boundary -line 
between  American  and  Canadian  territory;  that  the 
old  diggings  were  deserted,  that  the  mines  had  been 
partially  worked  that  winter,  and  that  millions  more 
were  10  the  ground  or  awaiting  shipment. 

On  the  17th  the  P^ilamd^  of  the  North  American 
Transportation  and  Trading  Company,  arrived  at  Seattle 
with  some  sixty  more  miners  and  some  $800,000  in  gold- 
dust«  confirming  the  report  that  the  new  find  surpassed 
anything  ever  before  found  iii  the  world  The  Seattle 
papcr%  equally  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  own  city, 
as  the  outfitting  •point  for  Alaslka,  plunged  into  the 
atory  with  sensational  fury.  If  the  stories  of  wonderful 
fortune  needed  corroboration,  there  were  nuggets  and 
sacks  of  shining  gold  displayed  in  windows  of  shops  and 
kotebw  One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  gold,  brought  by  one  man  from  the  new  diggings,  was 
displayed  in  one  window  in  San  Francisco. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  cities  were  beside  themselves  with  excite- 
HMfit.  **  Coast  Again  Gold  Crazy,'*  was  the  Eastern  com- 
HMnc.  A  stampede  unequalled  in  history  was  on.  The 
East  could  not  understand  its  significance. 

"The  news  that  the  tekgnph  is  bringing  the  post  few  days  of 
tiw  wonderful  things  of  Kkxidike.  in  the  land  of  the  midnight 
warn,  has  opened  the  flood*gates»  and  a  stream  of  humanity  is 
pouring  through  Seattle  and  on  to  the  golden  Mecca  of  the 
It  is  a  crowd  at  oaoe  strange,  weird,  and  picturesque. 
say  it  eclipses  anything  in  the  days  of  '49^    The  good  ship 
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EXCITEMENT   IN   THE   EAST 

P^HUmd.  t»bicb  recently  Iwoufcht  a  million  and  a  half  of  treasure 
to  this  port,  tails  for  Alaska  to-morrow  at  noon.  She  will  carry 
every  passenger  and  every  pound  of  caifso  that  she  has  the  ability 
to  transport.  The  PortUmdYmA  booked  for  this  passage  fifty  first* 
dass  and  nincty«eiKht  second-class  passengers.  The  names  of  an 
ex-Governor  and  a  general  are  in  the  list.  Fifteen  hundred  pas- 
sengers are  booked  for  Alaska  for  the  overland  passage.  Every 
available  steamer  is  full.  The  steamers  Quttm.  Mexico.  City  oj 
Tp^Jtm.  Ai-Ki.  in  roution.  will  sail  by  August  5th.  to  be  foltowed 
by  the  WiiUmuile.  Ciiy  ef  KimgUom.  and  City  of  Seattit.  pressed 
Ifoai  tcffvioe  etsewhere.**— Seattle  despatch  of  June  21st. 

The  Exeelswr  was  booked  to  its  full  capacity  of  pas- 
sengers^  and  ten  times  that  number  of  passengers  were 
tnrned  away.  From  the  Canadian  ports,  Victoria  and 
Vancouver,  every  steamer  that  could  be  taken  was  pre- 
paring to  deliver  passengers  at  Dyea,  where  the  overland 
route  began. 

Unthin  a  week  from  the  Exctlswfs  arrival,  the  excite- 
ment reached  the  East.  Every  source  of  information 
about  Alaska,  or  the  route  to  be  traversed  in  getting 
there,  was  besieged  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  The 
United  Sutes  government,  overwhelmed  by  applica* 
tions  for  information,  which  it  could  not  supply,  at  once 
despatched  a  trustworthy  man  from  the  Department  6f 
Labor  to  the  scene  of  the  new  strike.  The  Canadian 
government  was  better  supplied.  The  reports  of  Mr. 
William  Ogilvie,  who  was  surveying  the  boundary  •  line 
between  American  and  British  possessions  at  the  time  of 
the  strike,  had  reached  his  government  the  previous  win- 
ter and  spring,  and  the  details  of  the  strike  were  embodied 
in  an  official  report  dated  June  5th.  Anticipating  the 
rush  that  was  certain  to  follow,  and  with  commendable 
acaly  the  Dominion  Council  had  organized  a  system  of 
government,  including  a  code  of  mining  laws  for  the  new 
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district,  which  was  believed  to  be  underlaid  with  .gold« 
and,  beyond  a  doubt,  was  in  Canadian  territory.  A  land 
Msnreyor,  with  assistants,  was  despatched  to  assume 
chaise  of  the  mines,  while  customs  oHicers,  judges,  and 
other  officers  of  government,  including  a  military  gov- 
emor  and  a  detachment  of  northwestern  mounted  po- 
lice (to  reinforce  the  handful  already  there),  either  had 
started  or  were  to  start  at  an  early  date. 

Every  dass  in  the  community  was  aifected.  Com- 
panies were  formed  and  stock  offered  to  the  public 
flserely  on  the  strength  of  starting  for  the  Klondike. 
Men  threw  up  good  positions  in  batiks,  and  under  the 
government ;  others,  with  homes  and  families,  mortgaged 
their  property  and  started ;  while  those  who  could  not 
command  the  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  considered  as 
the  very  least  necessary  to  success  wer«  grub-staked  by 
friends  equally  affected  by  the  excitement  but  unable  to 
go  in  person.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  advice,  in- 
formation, stories  of  hardship  and  of  g<HKi  fortune ;  but 
not  one  in  ten, or  a  hundred,  knew  what  the  journey  meant 
nor  heeded  the  voice  of  warning.  **  There  are  but  few 
sane  men,**  says  one,** who  would  deliberately  set  out  to 
flsake  an  Arotic  trip  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  yet  this  is  ex« 
actly  what  those  who  now  start  for  the  Klondike  are 
doing."*    And  this : 

-TIME  TO  CALL  A  HALT 
ohlv  a  rcw  will  sb  aslb  to  kkacm  dawm>n 

THIS  VKAS"* 

And  another : 

«•  WINTER  WILL  SOON  SET  IN  THERE        ^ 
surrtaiNG  sums  inkvitablc 

Wkmi  CM-Sukers  Mmsi  Emdmre^Tktir  Chief  Fmni  im  IVimier 
U  B^mt^Fmi.  mmdm  Bmik  mr  m  CAmt^t  0/  Chikit^  is  Dtmikr 
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NEWSPAPER   ACCOUNT    OF    KLONDIKE 

The  following  actual  newspaper  account  probably  sur* 
passes  anythinji:  ever  written  or  told  of  the  new  country. 
Il  is  entirely  a  fabrication  of  a  returned  Klondiker,  but 
its  wide  circulation  illustrates  the  credulity  of  the  gold- 
erased  public : 

•THOUSANDS  STARVE  IN  THE  KLONDIKE 

AUIOST  aoOO  CEAVCS  MADK  IN  THKEB  VEAES 

Steamship  Companies  Control   Food  Supply  and    Allow  no 

Mvatc  Impoftations 


«Geeat  Falls.  Mo!rrA9rA«/ir/^  33.— Frank  Moss,  an  old-timer 
of  this  section,  who  four  years  ago  was  one  of  a  party  of  four 
Americans  first  to  visit  the  Klondike  country,  returned  to-day. 
and  tells  a  story  of  honors  and  starvation  seldom  equalled  even 
in  modem  novels. 

*"  He  describes  Klondike  as  a  placer  camp,  seven  miles  long  and 
thirteen  miles  wide,  situated  in  a  sink  and  walled  in  by  bowlders 
of  rock  three  thousand  feet  high. 

**Gold.  he  saya^  abounds,  but  no  ordinary  man  can  stand  the 
hardships  of  the  uncivilised  region.  When  Moss  left  here  four 
jrears  ago  he  was  a  sturdy  fellow  more  than  six  feet  ulL  From 
hardships  and  privations  he  is  a  cripple  for  life  and  badly  broken 
in  health.  In  three  years  he  saw  more  than  two  thousand  fpaves 
flUMie  In  the  Klondike  basin,  a  large  majority  dying  from  starva- 

*The  steamship  companies  bring  in  all  the  food  and  allow  no 
private  importations;  consequently  it  is  not  uncommon  to  go  for 
weeks  with  but  a  scant  supply,  and  for  days  entirely  without  any 


**The  gold  brought  in  last  week  to  Seattle.  Moss  says,  does  noc 
represent  the  findings  of  individual  shippers,  but  a  large  propor* 
tion  was  confiscated  from  the  effects  of  those  two  thousand 
miners  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  hardships.    At  the  death  of  a  man 
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of  dim  his  body  was  buried  withoqt  a  coffin,  and  the 
divided  amoog  those  who  cared  for  him.  With  proper  re- 
Kcii  eitablisbed  by  the  government.  Moss  says.gold  could  be  ulcen 
ooi  tt  the  rate  of  ty.ono.ooo  a  month. 

**The  richest  strike  has  been  made  by  a  boy  twenty«one  years 
old»  named  George  Homblower.  of  Indianapolis.  In  the  heart  of 
a  hanen  waste,  known  as  Cowldcfr  Field,  he  found  a  nugget  for 
vhkh  the  transportation  companies  gave  him  $$700.  He  kicated 
his  dairo  at  the  find,  and  in  lour  months  had  taken  out  more  than 

*The  richest  section,  he  says,  b  yet  ondcvelpped.  It  is  one 
iMiwdred  aules  from  Kloodike.  and  is  known  as  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta.  It  b  inhabited  by  ex-convicu  of  Bohemia,  and  mur- 
denand  riou  take  the  place  of  law  and  order. 

**  A  few  months  ago.  Klondike  organised  a  justice  committee; 
aad  Its  laws  prevail  ther)  now. 

**  Suffering  will  be  great,  with  the  great  crowds  preparing  to  go 
to  the  scene  now.  Moss  says:  hunger  and  suffering  will  be  great 
added  to  the  other  hardships  to  be  overcome  by  those  who 
«  returned  with  $6000  in  dust,  and  will  leave  here 
for  hb  old  home  in  Dubuque*  Iowa,  where  he  will 
the  temaiader  of  hb  yeark** 


The  Canadian  government  published  a  warning  that 
all  who  were  starting  faced  starvation,  and  should  wait 
till  spring ;  that  shelters  would  be  built  on  the  way,  but 
food  could  not  be  supplied  to  those  going  in  unpre- 


On  the  a6th  of  July  the  London  Timfs  gav6  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  strike:  on  the  28th  the  Colonial  Office  is* 
sued  a  bulletin  advbing  Englbhmen  not  to  start,  but 
to  wait  till  spring. 

The  tide  was  too  great  to  turn.  One  by  one  the  con- 
aenrative  papers  of  the  country,  that  had  treated  the  first 
reports  as  sensational  news,  fell  into  line.  On  the  28th 
of  July  the  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  commissioned  a 
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correspondent  to  proceed  to  Dawson  to  furnish  news  ami 
pictures  of  the  new  gold-fields.* 

I,  the  one  chosen  for  this  work«  spent  the  nest  three 
days  getting  together  that  part  of  a  one  yearV outfit  that 
outtld  not  be  obtained  on  the  West  Coast,  including  a  com* 
plete  photographic  outfit,  comprising  a  5  x  7  long-focus 
Preroo  camera:  ten  dozen  5x7  cut  films  for  use  in  plate- 
holders  (having  the  advantage  of  lightness  and  unbreak- 
ableness) ;  and  eight  spoob  of  sensitive  film,  of  thirty- 
two  exposures  each,  for  use  in  a  roll-holder,and  expressly 
ordered  hermetically  sealed  in  tins;  in  addition*  a  small 
pocket  Kodak,  taking  i|  x  a-inch  pictures^  together  with 
a  complete  developing  outfit.  Glass  plates  were  not  taken, 
on  account  of  weight  and  their  liability  to  break  in  the 
mail. 

On  the  jeth  of  July  I  purchased,  at  the  office  ot  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  New  York,  a  through /r/jr/ri/ 
ticket  reading  **Kew  York  to  D/ea,**  including  passage 
on  the  steamer  Islander^  scheduled  to  leave  Victoria  on 
the  15th  of  August,  on  her  second  trip. 

By  this  time  reports  had  arri%*ed  of  an  easier  pass;  only 
four  miles  from  Dyea,  and  known  as  the  White  Pass,  with 
trail  already  constructed  and  parties  with  pack-horses 
and  outfits  going  over  with  ease  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Yukon,  where  boats  were  to  be  built.  At 
Jlootreal  I  secured,  by  telegraph,  space  on  the  IsIattd^T 
for  six  pack-horses.  At  Winnipeg  I  hurried  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company*s  store  for  winter  clothes  and 
fur%  but  the  town  was  already  cleaned  out,  not  a  fur 
robe  nor  skin  coat  to  be  hacL    Instead — ^and  fearing  that 


*  After  my  departure  arraiHcement  was  made  by  Messrs.  Harper 
k  BrotliefS  with  the  London  CkramiiU  for  simuiuncous  puhli- 
cttkM  oif  the  matter  to  be  (umishccl. 
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MOthlng  of  the  kind  suitable  for  the  arctic  climate  would 
by  this  time  be  left  on  the  Coast — I  got  the  regulation 
€mfate  of  the  employ^  of  the  Company,  nwle  of  the 
heftviett  blade  diiffti  reaching  to  the  knees  and  with  a 
bood  i  also  twelve-pound  "founpoint  'duffd  blankets;  a 
variegated  yam  sash,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  Northwest 
metis;  a  red-and-black  knit  tuque;  and  the  best  moose- 
hide  moccasins;  leaving  the  rest  of  my  outfit  to  be  pur* 
dwaed  in  Victoria,  which  I  reached  on  Atigust  8th. 


txmtam  ix  mtmo!!  *  b«v  cmtcms 


CHAPTER    II 

Ortllttas  fa  Vktaria— Dqwrom— InridrnU  on  the  SlewnM— Pit|an> 
tkm»  tat  Laadwc  M  Skicwmjr 

Vkimua.  B.  C  d«iywr  IS.  1I97. 
(  FFE  streets  of  leisurely  V'ictoria  are 
thronged  irith  strange  men,  and 
there  is  an  earnest  look  oa  their 
faces  and  firmness  in  their  step. 
When  the  sealers  return  each 
autumn  there  is  another  crowd, 
but  not  like  this.  Victoria  has 
never  seen  this  crowd  before.  They  are  the  kind  of 
nen  who  are  the  pioneers  in  every  new  country ;  men 
from  every  station  of  life,  but  all  of  one  mind,  actuated 
by  one  purpose.  They  are  buying  hones,  and  watching 
men  who  in  front  of  stores  explain  the  "diamond  hitch"; 
they  are  buying  thick,  warm  woollens;  belts  that  go 
around  the  waist,  with  flaps  that  button  down  over  lit- 
tle compartments ;  little  bags  of  buckskin,  with  gath* 
cfing-strings  at  the  top  ;  heavy,  iron-shod  shoes,  made 
ta  the  likeness  of  nothing  in  the  heavens  above  or  the 
earth  beneath,  but  strong,  durable,  and  suited  for  the 
purpose  in  view ;  and  moccasihsof  moose-hide,  with  socks 
as  thick  as  a  inan's  hand  and  that  reach  to  the  knee: 

The  crowd  is  cosmopolitan.  It  has  gathered  from  re- 
note  points.  There  are  Scotch  and  Iri^,  French  and 
Genoaa,  together  with  plain  American.    Klondike  ^— 
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magic  word,  that  is  possessing  men  so  that  they  think  and 
talk  of  nothing  else.  Victoria  isells  mittens  and  hats  and 
ooats  only  for  Kkmdtke.  Flour  and  bacon,  tea  and  cof- 
fee^mresold  only  for  Klondike.  Shoes  and  saddles  and 
boat%sho%*els  and  sacks— everything  for  Klondike.  The 
nan  who  is  not  going  by  next  boat  for  the  North,  or  who 
is  not  ^waiting  till  spring,**  or  who  has  not  decided  rea- 
sons for  not  going  at  all  and  why  every  one  else  should 
not  go^  must  be  a  rarity.  He  does  not  exist  in  this  town, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in  one  week's  time. 
Even  in  the  singisong  of  the  Chinaman  the  ear  will  catch 
the  sound  ^  Klondike.**  Boys  who  at  other  times  might 
be  impudent,  now,  with  a  look  of  wonder,  point  and  say, 
~He*s  going  to  Klondike!**  It*s  » distinction  to  be  a 
Klondiker. 

Even  here  the  bigness  of  the  undertaking  is  realized. 
A  doscn  men  have  grasped  me  by  the  hand  and  said :  **I 
wish  you  success.  Any  one  who  has  the  courage  to  start 
tlieie  deserves  every  bit.**  It  may  be  a  business  man,  an 
editor*  or  the  man  who  stands  at  your  back  at  the  hotel 
table.  All  are  alike  interested ;  all  who  ct>uld  have  gone 
with  the  first  rush,  and  those  who  can  are  going  ^  in  the 
spring.**  They  doubt  if  one  can  get  in  now  before  it 
freeses  tight ;  and  they  may  be  right  when  they  say  that 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  men  with  their  outfits  at 
the  Chilkoot  and  White  passes  will  camp  there  all  win- 
ter* unable  to  get  across. 

Victoria  is  awakening  to  the  realization  of  a  fact — a 
blunt,  hard,  yet  agreeable  fact  Circle  City  and  Juneau, 
where  the  gold-  has  hitherto  been  mined,  are  in  Ameri- 
can territory,  and  so  Seattle  has  practically  monopolized 
the  Alaska  outfitting  business.  But  Klondike  Riirer  is 
in  Canadian  territory,  and  Canadian  laws  apply  to  the 
fenotest  comer  of  the  Dominion,  and  every  miner's 
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outfit  that  ffx*  scron  the  boundary  -  line,  no  matter 
where,  owes  a  duty.  Why.  then,  iihould  not  Vict»»ria  and 
Vancouver  do  the  businem  for  Klondike,  and  thereby 
Mvc  the  miners  the  duties  r  Some  wide-awake  business 
men  answercd-.tbe  question  by  at  once  deiipatching  a 
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maa  to  Seattle  to  purchaiw  an  outfit  and  to  ascertain 
the  prices. 

A  miner  intending  to  pi  to  Klondike  has  the  alterna- 
tive oi  buying  on  the  American  side  and  paying  duty, 
or  of  buying  here  Government,  we  are  told,  has  been 
established,  and  I  am  assured  by  the  collector  of  this 
pMt,  itr.  Uihie,  that  should  miners  prefer  to  bring  their 
outfits  across  the  line  they  will  be  accorded  precisely  the 
^  'J 
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•aune  treatment  at  Dawson  or  Tagtsh  Lake  (just  over 
the  pass  — the  officers  left  here  two  weeks  ago)  as  in 
Victoria  or  Montreal  **  There  is  but  one  law  for  every 
part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  severely  strict  with  the  miners,  but  you  know  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  relax  than  to  tighten.**  It  is  going 
hard  with  those  American  cities  which  have  hitherto 
had  tlie  whole  business  of  outfitting,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  next  news  may  be  of  bigger 
finds  on  American  soiL  Events  are  mo%ing  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  it  b  simply  bewildering,  and  one 
mbs  one*s  eyes  to.  make  sure  that  it  is  not  all  a  pleas- 
ant dream.  Familiar  spots  and  even  old  friends  have 
the  same  unreal  look. 

What  does  it  mean?  Some  nien  have  been  digging 
with  shovels  into  the  earth  and  filling  large  pans,  add 
with  water  washing  off  the  lighter  material,  leaving  some 
hcavjr  ydlow  metal  which,  when  gathered  in  bags  and  old 
€oat%  made  a  load  that  several  men  could  not  lift  This 
came  down  from  there  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  Now 
vessels  and  men  and  horses  and  dogs  are  set  in  violent 
motion  in  the  direction  whence  it  came.  Surely,  that  b 
a  strange  power  the  yellow  metal  has ! 

One  who  has  never  undertaken  to  gather  all  that  a 
nan  will  need  for  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  so 
that  he  shall  not  have  to  call  on  any  one  else  for  material 
assistance,  has  any  idea  of  the  time  required.  The  most 
important  item  on  the  list  is  good  advice — plenty  of  it. 
One  does  not  fully  comprehend  the  helplessness  of  aver- 
age mankind  until  he  meets  some  of  these  men  on  the 
streetSb  Scores  of  men  would  never  have  gotten  one 
iDGh  to  the  northward  of  the  town  of  Victoria  without 
the  help  of  others.  Two  men  in  three  virtually  are  car- 
ried along  by  the  odd  man.    They  are  without  practical 
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experience ;  it  is  pitiful  to  see  them  groping  like  the 
blind,  trying  to  do  this  thing  or  that,  having  no  notion 
of  what  it  is  to  plan  and  to  have  the  ends  lit  like  a  dove* 
tail.  I  asked  a  Frenchman  from  Detroit  how  he  meant 
to  get  over  the  pass — was  he  taking  a  horse  ?  **Oh  no; 
there  would  be  some  way/'  And  yet  he  knew  that 
every  returning  steamer  is  bringing  wofd  like  this, 
which  b  from  a  recent  private  letter  from  Dyea  to  a 
large  outfitter : 

**  For  Heaven's  sake,  if  you  hav0  any  inlliience  to  prevent  it* 
do  noc  let  any  one  come  beie  without  hones;  hundreds  of  pco-> 
pie  will  be  enwnped  here  all  winter,  unable  to  get  across.** 

Some  queer  outfits  have  gone  north  in  the  last  few 
days.  One  man,  evidently  a  person  of  means  as  well  as 
leisure,  has  taken,  among  other  things,  one  case  of  thirty* 
two  pairs  of  moccasins,  one  case  of  pipes,  one  case  of 
shoes,  two  Irish  setters^  a  bull  pup,  and  a  lawn-tennis  set, 
I  am  told  he  is.  not  a  trader,  but  going  ^  just  for  a  jolly 
good  time,  you  know.**  Another  man  is  taking  an  enor- 
mous  ox,  and  he  created  a  sensation  leading  it  through 
town  with  a  pack-saddle  on  its  back.  He  intends  to  eat 
it  Wise  man !  Some,  say  we  shall  have  to  eat  our 
horses. 

Knock-down  boats  of  every  conceivable  sort  are  being 
taken  up  since  the  reports  have  come  down  that  boat 
timber  is  very  scarce,  as  well  as  high  in  price. 

I  have  had  cut  out,  from  my  own  plans,  the  ribs  and 
sides  of  a  lumberman's  bateau  twenty -three  feet  long, 
five  feet  beam,  eighteen  inches  width  on  the  bottom, 
five  and  a  half  feet  overhang  in  front,  and  four  feet 
at  the  stem,  the  bottom  being  of  three  -  quarter  inch 
cedar,  the  sides  of  five-eighth  and  one-half  inch  stuff. 
It  is»  in  fact,  an  extreme  type  of  dory,  a  perfect  rough- 
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water  boat,  its  flaring  sides  preventing  the  boarding  of 
W|ivc%  its  narrow  bottom  enabling  it  to  pass  through  a 
narrow  channel  It  is  easily  handled  with  either  pole, 
paddles,  or  oars.  I  have  roughly  calculated  that  one  ton 
will  sink  it  a  foot.  Its  actual  load  will  be  less.  But  re- 
ports are  discouraging  about  boats.  The  trails  up  the 
moiintains  are  reported  so  narrow  and  tortuous  that  long 
pieces  cannot  be  carried  over.  In  that  case  I  can  cut 
the  lumber  into  sections.  It  may  never  get  over.  Hun- 
dreds ot  boatSyit  is  said»are  being  left  behind.  News  is 
contradictory,  when  it  is  to  be  had  at  all.  It  is  unsafe  to 
leave  any  precaution  untaken.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
borsciL  No  one  here  for  a  moment  says  I  have  too 
many*  though  I  have  more  for  the  amount  to  be  carried 
than  any  other  outfit  that  has  left  Victoria  thus  far. 
One  outfit  of  seventy-four  horses  is  going  up  from  here 
to  carry  foods  for  the  mounted  police. 

According  to  the  Coast  papers  that  have  cprrespond- 
ents  on  the  scene,  hope  of  getting  over  77V1  Chilkoot  is 
sBght.  The  baggage  of  over  three  thousand  ahead  of 
vs  is  stranded  at  Dyea,  unable  to  be  handled  by  the  pack- 
cfi,  and  all  who  can  are  starting  over  White  Pass. 

Dyea  has  been  made  a  sub-port  of  Juneau,  for  the  con- 
venience (»f  foreign  vessels ;  our  goods  are  billed  '*  Dyea,** 
iNit  wiU  go  cyff  at  Skagway. 

TBB  ROrTKS  TO-DAV 

f.  yu  St.  MkteeL    Ocean  steamer  to  Sc  MichaeLa  distance 

of  373s  miles  (from  Seattle);  transferring  to  flat-bottomed  river* 

op  the  Yukon  River,  a  dtsunce  to  Dawson  variously 

^  as  from  139S  miles  to  1600  or  1700  miles;  the ''easiest" 

lestricted  for  river  navigation  to  the  period  from  June 

to  Sepicflsber. 

X  K&t  Lynn  CaaaL    two  routes*  viiu  (1).  the  Chilkoot  trait 
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Ffom  Dyea  over  Chilkoot  Put.  rj  miles  to  Lake  Lifideman.  head 
of  iiavigation  of  Lewes  River,  a  main  tributary,  of  the  Yukon,  and 
575  miles  to  Dawson ;  the  trail  used  for  the  past  sixteen  years  by 
miners  entering  the'  Yukon.  Freight  is  carried  by  hand,  but 
horses  are  used  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  pass.  i8  miles  from  Dyea. 
Elc\-atkNi  of  pass  about  3350  feet.  (^  The  White  Pass  trail.  Dis- 
covered  by  Captain  William  Moore  ten  years  ago.  Starts  four 
miles  from  Dyea,  ascending  valley  of  Skagway  Ki\'er  over  pass. 
3800  feet  elevation,  and  20  miles  distant  from  salt  water. .  Beyond 
the  summit  not  really  known,  but  leading  to  one  of  two  arms  of 
Tagish  Lake.  Distance  said  to  be  not  much  greater  than  x^ia 
Chilknoc  Vigorously  advertised  during  the  past  two  weeks  as 
a  good  horse  trail  all  the  way. 

'3.  Dalton's  trail.  Overland  from  head  of  Pyramid  Harbor, 
rvii  Chilcat  Puss,  thence  over  rolling  grassy  country  to  point  on 
Lewes,  near  Five-Finger  Rapids,  and  to  Fort  Selkirk,  the  latter  a 
distance  of  350  miles  from  tkle*water.  and  175  miles  fiom  Daw- 
son. Available  for  cattle  and  horses.^and  for  a  railroad.  Named 
afker  its  discoverer.  John  Dalton.  a  trader. 

4.  Stikeen  route.  Surting  from  Fort  Wrangell.  thence  up  the 
Stikcen  River,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles  to  Telegraph  City 
(an  old  mining  campK  From  thence  m-erland  to  head  of  Lake 
Teslin.  head  of  Hootalinqua.  or  Teslinta  Riirer.  a  tribuury  of 
the  Lewes;  a  disunce  to  Teslin  of  123  to  160  miles.  None  of 
the  new  maps  agree  where  the  trail  is.  but  the  route  is  being 
pushed  by  the  Canadian  government  as  an  all-Canadian  route  to 
the  Klondike  A  company  has  chartered  the  only  steamer  avail* 
able  at  W^rangell  and  b  taking  over  saw*mill  machinery,  build- 
ing steamers,  and  preparing  for  the  spring  **  rush  **  that  way. 

$.  Vim  EdnkMitoa.  By  courtesy  designated  a  **  traiL**  The  in- 
sane desire  of  Canada  to  find  an  all-Canadian  route  to  her  new 
possessions  has  led  to  the  suggestion  as  possible  routes  those 
used  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  reach  the  Yukon.  From 
Edmonton  a  wagon*road  of  96  miles  to  Athabasca  Landing; 
thence  by  small  boat*  430  miles,  to  Lake  Athabasca ;  thence  down 
Slave  River,  across  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  down  the  Mackenzie 
River.  1376  miles,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  McPherson,  near 
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the  mooth  of  the  Mackentte;  thence  up  Rat  River  and  oyer  an  all* 
witer  connection  at  McDougall's  Pass  into  the  Porcupine:  and 
Ihcnoe  down  the  Porcupine  to  the  Yukon.  496  miles— a  total  dis* 
taacc  from  Edmonton  of  2598  miles  (Mr.  William  Ogilvie's  fig* 
Uffcs).  There  the  would*be  Klondiker.  103  miles  helow  Dawson 
and  against  a  hard  current,  is  practically  farther  away  from  his 
destination  than  If  at  Dyea  c»r  Skagway, 

The  other  *" route"*  from  Edmonton  ascends  the  Athahasca 
Riwer  to  Little  Slave  Lake;  thence  hy  portage  to  Peace  River; 
ascends  that  river  to  a  point  towards  its  source ;  thence  overland 
hy  a  ramiiication  of  **  routes  "  to  the  Liard ;  up  that  river  and  thence 
hy  aaother  portage  to  the  head  of  the  Pclly.and  down  that  river 
to  Fort  Selkirk ;  an  exceedingly  diflkult  trail,  abandoned  forty 
years  ago  by  the  company  that  first  discovered  its  existence. 

The  above  brieiy  describes  the  **  trails  **  by  which  the  Cana* 
dians*  the  merchants  of  Edmonton,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way propose  to  start  human  beings  for  the  Yukon.  It  has  been 
termed  **the  Athabasca  back-door  route.**  By  the  same  token 
there  are  as  many  tither  ** routes'*  to  the  Yukon  as  there  are 
watcr-wa]r*  in  the  northwest  of  dnada  between  Montreal  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  horsea»  alleged  to  be  pack-horses,  that  are  being 
brought  into  Victoria  for  sale  aniUse  every  one  greatly. 
There  are  ambulating  bi>ne-yards»  the  infirm  and  dccrep* 
tit  thoee  aflnicted  with  spavin  and  spring-halt,  and  many 
with  ribs  like  the  sides  of  a  whiskey-cask  and  hips  to  hang 
bats  on.  With  their  drooping  heads  and  listless  tail% 
they  are  pictiires  of  misery.  Yet  they  are  being  bought 
to  pack  over  the  hardest  kind  of  trail.  Why,  some  of 
them  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  wharf  look  as  if  a 
good  feed  of  oats  would  either  break  their  backs  or  make 
them  sag  beyond  remedy,  while  their  legs  seem  barely 
able  to  support  their  bodies.  They  are  brought  in  from 
all  quarters  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland.  Till 
now  they  have  been  without  value  or  price.    Twenty- 
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five  dollan  up  is  the  invariable  price  asked,  and  it  b 
ludicrous  to  see  sc^me  of  their  owners*  who  a  month  ago 
would  have  fainted  in  their  tracks  at  the  night  of  five 
dollars,  now,  when  you  ask  the  price,  shift  about,  swalkiw 
once  or  twice,  and  say,  **  Twenty-five  dollars.**  **  Thirty 
dollars  **  means  that  the  owner  has  a  pretty  fair  horse, 
probably  an  tiki  packer ;  but  **  twenty-five  **  dollars  now 
in  Victoria  means  that  much  clear  profit,  and  they  ha%*e 
plenty  of  takers^  The  pack-saddles  are  five  to  six  dot- 
lars  without  the  lash  •  ropes,  but  with  the  extra  cinch. 
In  front  «>f  the  saddlery  -  stores  groups  of  intending 
miners  watch  some  old-timer  explaining  the  mysteries 
of  the  **  diamond  hitch."  A  man  is  a  tenderfoot  out  here 
until  he  ran  throw  the  diamond  hitch,  the  only  hitch 
that  will  hold  the  kiad  tin  a  hi>rse*s  back.  The  ^  squaw 
hitch,**  however,  does  for  side  |iacks  and  is  simple. 

It  is  rare  amusement  to  a  tenderfoot,  getting  together 
a  pack-train.  A  little  knowledge  of  horses  helps,  but  I 
suppose  one  should  not  expect  Uk>  much.  As  long  as  one's 
pack*train  liM»ks  positively  no  worse  than  one's  neighbi>r*s 
he  does  not  mind.  Although  he  may  have  a  spotted  cay- 
u.se  as  big  as  a  sheep  alcmgside  a  fifteen-hand  rawboned 
roan  mare,  no  one  is  expected  to  do  any  better  with  the 
time  and  material  at  command.  Victorians  believe  that 
next  spring  there  will  be  a  wholly  better  lot  of  horses ;  they 
do  not  belie%*e  the  present  supply  of  wrecks  will  last  any 
longer.  )Iy  packers  consist  of  a  black  with  a  bone-spavin 
which  causes  htm  to  throw  his  leg  crossways  when  he 
trots;  his  mate  is  a  small  bay  pony,  narrow-chested; 
then  there  is  a  white-faced  ^  pinto,**  a  large  roan  mare, 
and  a  bully  little  packer  nearly  two'  feet  lower  than  the 
old  roan.  Her  name  is.  Nelly,  the  only  name  I  could 
get  of  any  of  my  horses.  The  sixth  one  is  a  nonde- 
script—just a  thin  sorrel  horse.    They  make  a  brave 
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show  with  their  iiew  pack-saddles  and  coih  of  new  lash* 
ropes. 

How  to  handle  this  formidable  outfit  was  a  question, 
until  I  ran  afoul  of  two  fellows  bi>und  also  for  Dawsim. 
I  met  them  cm  the  train  over  and  sixed  them  up.  They 
were  with  a  continj^ent  from  Detroit.  Jim  McCarron  had 
been  a  tnK>per  in  the  Seventh  United  States  Cavalry,  and 
joong  Burghardt  was  travellint;  on  his  ability  to  ciK>k« 
being  the  stm  of  a  baker  and  a  baker  himself.  Jim  was 
used  to  handling  horses,  though  he  did  not  pretend  to 
know  how  to  pack  any  more  than  I  di<L 

Burghardt  did  claim  he  could  bake  bread.  I  asked  him 
if  he  thought  we  were  going  to  live  on  n<»thing  but  bread. 
These  two  men  were  able  to  take  but  one  horse  each. 
These  they  bought  in  Vtctttria.  Then  we  j«>ined  forces 
for  Kkmdike  «m  the  folk^wing  omditiims:  they  were  to 
take  entire  charge  of  my  hctrse^  and  were  to  undertake 
to  put  my  whole  outfit  across  the  posis  first,  so  as  to  leave 
me  as  free  as  possible  for  my  newspaper  work.  Then, 
while  I  put  together  my  boat«  and  another  for  them,  the 
lumber  for  which  they  were  taking  up  from  here,  they  were 
to  take  the  whole  eight  horses  and  pack  their  own  outfits 
over.  With  them  was  a  Dutchman,  large,  thick,  slow,  but 
strong  as  a  horse,  and  with  one  eye.  He  had  a  horse  too, 
but  it  was  not  part  of  my  outfit. 

In  the  way  ct  food  supplies,  the  dealers  here  have  long 
lists  ct  canned  goods  from  which  all  tastes  can  be  suited. 
But  I  intend  to  stick  as  closely  as  pi>ssible  to  the  merest 
cssentialsw  Lumbermen  know  what  a  man  can  live  and. 
grow  fat  on  .out-of«doorsv  and  so  docs  the  United  States 
army.  There  is  something  abiHit  pork,  flour,  beans,  and 
ten  that  makes  it  easy  to  add  the  rest.  As  to  chithing, 
rubber  hip-boots  and  an  oil-skin  coat  are  necessary.  For 
the  long,  cold  winter,  misapprehension  exLsUi.  TiKise  best 
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qualified  lu  exprcM  an  opinion  say  that  there  in  nothing 
better  than  a  deer-skin  coat  with  hood — an  Eskimo  gar- 
nient, called  zfHirta.  Then,  one  should  have  a  fur  robe; 
one  good  robe  is  better  than  any  number  of  blankets, 
and  should  be  7X>I  feet.  In  the  order  of  preference, 
arctic  hare  i*  first.    Next  is  white  rabbit,  the  skins  beinic 


cut  into  strips,  then  plaited  and  sewed  t»i;ether.  One 
needs  nothing  else  in  the  coldest  weather,  althnUKh  t>ne 
can  thrust  one's  lingers  through  tu  Both  rabbit  and 
hare  robes  are  scarce  and  last  only  a  year.  Lynx,  fox, 
wolf. marmot,  make  good  robes;  bear  is  almost  t<H»  heavy 
for  travelling.  I  was  fortunate  indeed  to  pick  up  even  a 
marmot-skin  rDbe,eight  feet  long  and  five  wide,  lined  with 
a  blanket.  Indian-made,  from  somewhere  up  the  coast. 
The  following  are  the  goods  commonly  taken  in  by 
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nfaiers.    The  list  includes  several  articles  of  which  it  is 
only  necessary  to  have  one  in  each  party  : 

•UFPL1B8  rOR  OXB  MAN  PUR  ONB  YBAK 


S  Mcks  FWmt  (50  lU.  cacliV 
150  lU.  Baoni. 
ISO  IbiL  Split  Plotte. 

SS  Rm.  Kvaponrtcd  Appln. 
SS  lb«.  EvaporatctI  Peaches, 
tslba.  Aprkttta. 
SS  R»>  Baiter. 
MO  Ifaa.  Gfaaalalal  Saigar. 
l|dkM.Cpailca»cdMUk. 
ISlba.Coica. 
lolU.  Tea. 

I  Ibw  Prppcr. 
lonn.Sall. 

S  Hn.  Bakioe  Powder. 
40  lU.  Rolled  OatK 

S  doe.  Yeaal  Cakes. 

i  doc.  4Hit.  BiEcf  Extiacl. 

S  kam  CMile  SlMpw 

«  kiMs  Tar  Soap. 

I  lio  Matckei.    . 

I  Btd.  VtncBw: 

ikeaCaadIc*. 
SSlka.  Evapocalcd 
SS  Ike^  Rice* 


SS 

I 

I  Madkiae-CkcH. 
I  KaWier  Nacet. 
I  set  Pkck-Sifapi. 
I  Pick. 
I  llaadle. 
iDrifvPfek. 
I  llaodle. 


lAaa. 

I  Wk^Sav. 


I  llaad-Saw. 
I  Jack-Piaae. 
t  BrKC. 

4  Bils,  a«iaiirtc«l,  /«  to  I  la. 
I  S-ia.  Mill  File. 

1  6-iB.  Mill  Pile. 

I  Bmad  ilalchet. 

I  3<|l. C^alvanucd Collcc-PoC 

I  Prjr-Paa. 

I  Package  Ri%eu. 

I  Ilraw. Knife.  (Gianite. 

3  Covcrtil  Paabs  4, 6.  aad  8  f|t.. 

I  Pia-inate. 

I  Kaifc  aad  Fork. 

I  CWaaitc  Cap. 

I  cack  Tea  ami  Tabk  Sfwua. 

I  l4-in.  Granite  Spooa. 

I  Tapc*Mrafmre. 

I  1)  in.  Ckiiel. 
10  Ik*.  Oakaau 
lolka.  Pitck. 

5  Ika.  sod.  Nailt. 

5  Ika.  lod.  NaiU. 

6  Ihik  6d.  NaiU 
soo  feet  t-ia.  Rtipe. 

I  Sta^  Itlock. 

1  Sukier  Oallit. 

I  l4-<|t.  CUIvani^d  i*aiL 

I  Giaaite  Saacepan. 

3  l\m.  Candlewick. 

I  Miner's  CaadlcUick. 

6Toweb. 

1  Ase'llaadk. 

I  Axa-Scoaa. 

I  Eaiefy-Stone. 

I  Skect-Ifoa  bcova. 

iTcaC 


\ 


CLOTHING.  SLEDS,  AND  DOGS 

I  bought  a  small  two*and-a-half-potnt  white  blanket  at 
the  Hucbon's  Bay  Company's  store  here,  for  cutting  up 
into  squares  to  fokl  over  the  feet  inside  the  moccasins 
or  else  made  into  ^'Siwash**  socks.  Foot-gear  must  be 
loose  and  plenttfuL  A  miner  lately  returned  from  three 
years  on  the  Yukon  told  me  he  kept  one  large  sack  for 
nothing  but  moccasins  and  socks. 

On  the  advice  of  Inspector  Harper  of  the  Northwest- 
em  Mounted  Police^  who  is  taking  twenty  men  to  Daw- 
son,  I  added  two  suits  of  fine  Balbriggan  underwear,  to  be 
worn  underneath  the  woollens,  and  a  shirt  of  buckskin. 
He  also  advised  the  use  of  loose  Lisle-thread  gloves  in- 
side the  mittens,  which  enables  the  band  to  be  comfort- 
aUy  withdrawn  from  the  mitten  in  very  cold  weather. 
For  rough  work,  as  handling  a  raft  or  using  tools,  a 
stouter  glove  of  Inickskin,  very  loose,  would  wear  better. 
As  regards  the  loose  glove  invade  the  mitten,  this  agrees 
with  Caspar  Whitney's  experience  in  the  extreme  north 
ol  Canada,  in  the  Barren  Grounds  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackeniie  River,  in  winter.  Most  people  buy  the 
oomplete  lumberman's  Mackinaw  suit,  of  coat  and  trou- 
sers, to  which  may  be  added  a  heavy  Mackinaw  shirt, 
with  high  collar.  The  gayer  patterns  seen  in  the  East- 
ern lumber-camps  are  seldom  sold  here,  but  even  the 
plainest  Mackinaw  is  jiositively  immodest. 

Many  are  taking  in  sleds  and  dogs.  Some  splendid 
Sc  Bernards  are  going  up.  Dogs  are  expensive.  None 
suitable  can  be  had  here  at  any  price,  while  those  for 
the  use  of  the  mounted  police,  brought  from  eastward, 
cost  nearly  9M  much  expressage  as  a  horse  would  cost 
to  buy.  The  sleds  (said  to  have  originated  in  the  Cas- 
siar  Mountains^  and  thence  carried  into  the  Yukon), 
to  one  who  is  accustomed  to'  the  Indian  toboggan, 
whether  the  flat  uptnmcd  board  or  the  New  Brunswick 
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kind  with  oedar  sides  and  beech  shoes,  seem  heavy, 
but  are  built  by  those  who  understand  the  needs  of  the 
country.  They  are  7  feet  long,  about  16  inches  wide, 
with  a  height  of  6  inches.  The  bow  is  slightly  upturned, 
and  the  top^  of  four  longitudinal  pine  slats,  rests  upon 
four  cross  •frames  of  ash,  with  ash  runners  shod  with 
two-inch  steel  shoes. 

The  steamer  Bristol^  a  large  steel  collier,  was  chartered 
on  a  few  days*  notice,  and  advertised  to  sail  several  days 
before  our  boat.  She  was  hauled  into  the  outer  wharf. 
and  the  carpenters  went  aboard  with  scantling  and  con- 
verted her. entire  hold  into  stalls  two  feet  in  width  for 
horses;  and  there  were  stalls  on  deck,  and  hay  on  top  of 
them.  Rough  bunks  were  put  in,  filling  every  available 
spot  on  the  shipi  It  was  a  scene  on  the  dock  such  as 
Victoria  had  never  seen  before.  Scores  of  men  were  at 
work  building  scows,  with  which  to  lighter  the  freight 
ashore  at  Skagway  (pronounced  Skagway,  not  Sicadg- 
wayX  loading  the  bags  containing  the  miners'  supplies, 
and  hoisting  one  by  one  the  five  or  six  hundred  horses 
aboard.  It  characterizes  the  haste  with  which  the  crush 
has  had  to  be  met  that,  after  leaving,  the  ship  returned 
to  port  to  adjust  her  top  load,  after  a  delay  of  four  days 
beyond  the  advertised  time  of  sailing,  during  which  time 
the  poor  animab  were  crowded  in  close  rows,  with  no 
chance  to  lie  down,  and,  below,  not  even  chance  to 
breathe.  The  men  were  hardly  better  off  than  the 
hones,  two  of  which  are  of  my  outfit,  in  charge  of  the 
boy  Burghardt.  I  let  two  horses  go  on  the  AV^/i^/,  as 
Burghardt  and  McCarron  had  not  at  that  time  bought 
their  own  horses,  which  could  now  go  aboard  the  hi- 
mmder  in  the  space  reserved  for  mine.  On  account  of 
these  delays— which  culminated  in  a  meeting  of  in- 
dignant  passengers  on  the  dock  — we  who  have  en- 
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gaged  to  go  on  the  good  steamer  hhmiar^  Captain  John 
Irving,  will  get  there  as  soon  as,  cir  sooner  than,  they. 

As  I  conclude  the  account  of  the  preliminary  work,  we 
are  all  aboard  the  Islamkr.  She  has  left  her  wharf  at 
Victoria,  to  the  sound  of  cheer  after  cheer  from  dense 
crowds,  which  have  taken  possession  of  every  vantage- 
ground.  The  stalwart  forms  of  the  mounted  police, 
truly  a  fine-looking  body  of  men,  take  the  crowd,  and  cheer 
after  cheer  goes  lip  for  them.  There  are  no  more  lusty 
shouts  than  those  given  by  thirty-six  small  boys  perched 
in  a  row  on  the  ridge-pole  of  the  wharf  overlooking  the 
water.  **'Three  cheers  for  the  mounted  police!**  and 
**  Three  cheers  for  Klondike  !** 

There  are  sad  faces  aboard,  and  a  tear  moistens  the 
eye  of  more  than  one  hardened  miner  who  is  leaving 
wife  and  •family  behind.  But  we  are  glad  because  of 
the  cheering  crowd,  for,  as  Jim  remarks,  it  would  have 
seemed  pretty  blue  if  there  had  been  nobody  here. 

As  the  echoes  of  the  cheers  that  greet  our  departure 
die  away  and  the  city  fades  from  view  in  the  growing 
darkness,  we  go,  each  of  us^  about  his  respective  affairs. 
Some,  worn  out  by  the  work  and  excitement  of  getting 
off,  turn  in  early  to  bed ;  others  take  a  look  at  the  horses, 
which  are  making  a  regular  hubbub  on  the  lower  deck. 
We  find  them  wedged  side  by  side  in  a  long  row  along 
each  side  of  the  ship,  with  heads  towards  the  engines,  and 
no  diance  to  lie  down.  Frightened  by  the  pimnding  of 
the  engines  and  the  blasts  of  the  whistle,  they  are  throw- 
tng  themselves  back  on  their  halters  and  biting  and  kick- 
ing. Jim  McCarron,  ex-cavalryman,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now  in 
hb  element,  and  I  think  he  wants  to  show  his  friends,  the 
mounted  police,  that  he,  too,  knows  a  bit  about  horses. 

37 
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Several  of  our  haltcm  are  broken,  and  it  bM>kH  as  if  we 
would  have  to  take  alternate  watchers  but  Jim  patches 
up  some  rope  halters.  Next  day  the  animals  had  quieted 
down^but  nearly  every  horse  has  a  mark  from  the  teeth 
of  his  neigrhbor.  I\>les  should  have  been  put  across,  sepa- 
rating them. 

One  man  has  eight  or  ten  en«»rmous  steers  aboard, 
which,  with  characteristic  bovine  philcHu>phy*  lie  d4>wn  in 
the  mad  of  every  one.  and  will  budge  neither  for  threat 
nor  kick.  They  are  being  taken  in  fur  packing  and  haul- 
ing. We  sincerely  trust  we  shall  never  have  to  try  to 
eat  them  when  they  reach  Khmdike.  It  is  a  gtKxl-natured, 
sober  crowd  aboarcL  Several  have  remarked  how  un- 
demonstrative it  is.  One-half  are  Americans.  They  are 
ol  every  degree  and  of  all  sorts  but  dudes.  There  is  a 
house-builder  from  Brooklyn,  a  contractor  f ri>m  Bostim, 
the  business  manager  «»f  a  New  York  paper,  anil  lM»ys 
that  seem  not  over  nineteen.*  They  have  all  formed 
parties  or  partnerships,  some  to  share  every  vicissitude 
of  fortune,  others  only  to  last  until  the  gold-diggings 
are  reached.  Chily  a  few  are  dressed  in  ttie  loose,  rough 
dothesof  the  miner.  Se%'eral  that  I  know  who  are  gt>ing 
in  have  kept  on  their  city  suits,  and  it  has  been  amusing 
to  see  men  unaccustomed  to  rough  garments  emerge,  one 
by  one,  from  their  state-rooms  with  their  miners*  rigs  of 
heavy  boots  and  oordurf>ys.  One  most  picturesque  fig- 
ure b  a  swarthy  man  of  spare  but  wiry  build  who  turned 
out  in  full  buckskin  suit,  at  which  some  smiled ;  but  after 
a  talk  with  him  it  was  impos^ble  not  to  admit  that,  while 


^  One  ol  the  possetigefs  was  Capcain  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel) 
A.  A*  Lee.  RoyaJ  Artillery,  soini;  north  for  the  Lomlon  CArotu't/r, 
who  fctumcd  ffom  the  passes  in  time  for  the  Spanish  War.  dur« 
ing  which  he  accompanied  the  United  Sutcs  as  military  attache 
oithe  British  army. 
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the  buckHkin  might  "draw"  somewhat  in  wet  weather, 
ne%'enhclc!Ui  he  wast  as  well  fixed  a*  any  man  on  board. 
He  in  a  packer  and  himter.and  hails  from  the  Blark  Hills, 
and  haA  a  partner  seven  feet  tall,  who  is  a  1awy«r. 

One  noticeable  thing  in  the  total  absence  of  oaths  or 
the  sort  of  Ian- 
guage   one  will 
hear  from  mnrn 
till  night  among 
lumbermen.  The 
amvemation    is 
pitched  in  a  low 
key;  men  hat'e 
serious  things  to 
talk   about  — 
those  iher  have 
left  behind:  the      ,,^ 
pass   ahead   of      It/^^J      I      if     |^ 
them;  their  out-      jT    '^"^^1^  X'V  * 
fits,  and   those      'A  'SViJ'T:^ 

of  their   neigh-      L   j  J  J  ^f    I  ;' 

bom.    Some  are     1    V-'V         Vf        V 
pretty     well      ■('  ^  **        -^i 

equipped:   in-      t  J\      i\      H 

deed,  save  for  a      iKU-- — -*4r^rw'i 
general  lack  of      .■---,  '^^g  ..--7 
water- proof       =-  ^^c^-*^** 
sack^,  they   are     mim'.\tki>  rotict  m  stamm  rMfom  or  nowii 
well  prepared  c*!»va«.  with  ■■•Miti»K)f- imo 

fur   the    rainy 

country  which,  by  the  lowering  clouds  and  increasing 
banks  of  fog,  we  seem  t<»  be  entering. 

Of  the  passengers  aboard  it  may  safely  be  saiti  that 
eacli  man  has  half  a  ton  of  freight  stored  away  in  the 
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hold.  Sofne,  Kpresenting  companies,  have  more  than 
that.  There  w  a  large  connignmeiit  nf  sleds  aboard,  ami 
wverat  boats,  all  o(  which  are  in  lenxthH  too  loiif;  to  pack 
orer  the  pam.    One  New  York  party  hajt  folding  can- 

Durinf  the  dajrtimc  we  lounge  about  on  the  bales* 
of  bajr  on  deck,  some   sleeping,  others  admiring   the 
gfand  mountain  seen- 
,     ery  through  which  we 
are   passing.     Others 
who  have  rifles  to 
test  keep  a  sharp  Iook> 
nut  U*r  duckit.     (H>ing 
through    the    narrows 
between  Vancouver  Isl- 
and and  the  mainland 
we  came  across  numer- 
ous small  flocks  of  sea- 
duck,  which   gave  tift 
long   shots,  in    which 
the  excellence  of  the  new  "^40  smokeless  "  as  h>ng-rangc 
gn0i  stood  forth  unmistakably.    **  Buckskin  Joe,"  as  we 
have  dubbed  our  mountain  man  from  the  Black  Hills,  has 
a  gun  which,  like  himself,  is  unique     It  is  a  30-40  box- 
■i^aaine  Winchester  placed  side  by  side  on  the  same 
atoch  with  a  Windicster  repealing  shotrgiin,  and  there  is 
a  telescopic  sight  between  them.     It  is,  however,  so  put 
together  that  it  ''an  be  taken  apart  and  each  gim  fitted 
to  a  separate  stock,  which  he  has  with  him. 

Freigbt  is  in  utmost  craifusion ;  three  parcels  of  my 
own  that  came  aboard  a.%  my  personal  baggage  went  into 
the  hold — result,  some  valuable  photographic  chemicals 
probaUy  crushed,  although  in  heavy  boxes.  No  one 
knows  where  to  find  his  oau  and  hay.    Everybody  is  bor- 
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rowtn|r  from  his  neighbor.  We  have  three  bales  of  hay 
and  a  thousand  pounds  of  oats^  and,  except  for  one  bale 
of  hay,  not  a  pound  of  our  horse^feed  have  we  been  able 
to  get  at. 

The  time  passes  between  boxing-bouts  on  deck«  singing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  piano,  inspecting  one  an- 
other's outfits,  and  poker,  five -cent  limit.  The  second 
night  out,  when  just  out  of  Seym4>ur  Channel,  the  engine 
suddenly  stopped.  All  hands  rushed  on  deck,  and  we 
saw  lights  alongside  that  were  reported  to  be  those  of  a 
steamer  on  the  rocks.  It  proved  to  be  the  DaHHlk\  which 
was  returning  from  Skagway.  She  was  all  right,  but 
sent  some  word  aboard  to  our  captain  about  the  cus- 
toms^ and  a  report  was  circulated  that  there  was  to  be 
trouble  ahead  for  us 
^  Canadians.**  It  was 
well  understood  by  us 
that  our  goods,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  **'  in 
bond**  through  the 
strip  of  American  ter- 
ritory this  side  the 
passes,  could  not  be 
touched  by  us  at  Skag- 
way. Several  of  the 
Canadian  officials  on 

board  expressed  the  hope,  which  we  all  shared,  that  the 
American  customs  officials  had  been  given  power  to  use 
discretion  in  view  of  the  exceptional  circumstances  of 
this  stampede,  or,  if  not  yet  given  such  power,  that  they 
would  use  It  anyhow.  If  the  United  States  officers  de- 
cide that  ^ bulk  must  remain  unbroken** — the  technical 
term  used  when  goods  are  in  bond  and  under  seal— it 
will  be  the  poor  miner  who  will  suffer.    He  will  suffer 
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bjr  not  having  access  lo  his  food  and  cooking  and  camp- 
ing  utensils  until  after  he  gets  over  the  pass;  and  if  he 
docs  break  bulk,  and  thus  destroys  the  seal  which  is 
cTidenoe  of  Canadian  purchase,  he  will  be  liable  to  the 
Canadians  for  the  duties  after  he  crosses  the  pass.  We 
wcfe»  therefore,  in  no  small  suspense  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  f  7tiu  when  we  reached  Marjr  Island,  in  Alaska. 
Here  the  American  customs  official,  Mr.  P.  A.  Smith, 
came  aboard,  and  after  supper  he  sent  for  all  the  pas- 
acnipcrs  to  meet  him  in  the  dining -saloon,  where  he 
addressed  us  in  the  following  words : 

^Gentleinen,  I  have  just  a  few  words  to  ^ay  to  you. 
and  r  shall  speak  as  kmd  as  I  can,  but,  if  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  m)rself  heard,  I  hope  those  who  do  hear  will 
tell  the  others.  I  suppose  that  most  of  you  are  Canadians 
and  I  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  you,  so  that  you 
may  be  put  to  as  little  trouble  as  possible  in  tran.^t.  My 
advice  to  you  b  to  get  organixed,  and  appoint  committees 
to  kiok  after  the  landing  at  Skagway.  I  was  on  the 
At«JirAr,  and  I  ga%*e  its  passengers  the  same  advice,  and 
they  appointed  a  committee  of  ten,  who  saw  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  freight  and  that  each  man  got  his  own  goods. 
If  yoQ  do  not  do  this  there  will  be  great  confusion,  for  I 
suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  landing  is  done  in  scows. 
Thoe  committees  can  attend  to  everything,  and  you  will 
have  no  trouble  whatever.  The  passengers  on  the  I>ammbe 
had  no  trouble  whatever.  I  would  say  another  thing  to 
yon.  There  are  persons  in  Skagway  who  gather  in 
tilings;  and  your  committee  can  appoint  watchers  to 
keep  an  eye  on  your  things  and  to  guard  the  suppliesL 

'^Now^as  to  food  at  Skagway.  I  suppose  you  know 
that,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  goods 
bonded  through  cannot  be  broken  without  payment  of 
dnty ;  but  soch  things  as  tents  and  blankets  a  man  must 
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have.  Those  you  vill  be  allowed  to  um  ;  but  I  would 
advise  you  to  stop  off  at  Juneau  and  to  buy  there  enough 
food  to  last  you  over  the  pan.  It  will  not  cmt  you  any 
more  than  at  Seattle,  and  you  can  get  just  enough  and 
take  it  aboard ;  there  will  be  no  charge  fur  freight. 

"Now, another  thing.    The  gnvernmcnt  of  the  United 
States  is  very  strict  about  bringing  whiskey  into  Alaska. 


■XAOWAT.  TWO  wnxs  MKM*  Or*  ASBITAL 

Any  fHie  found  with  liquor  is  liable  to  a  severe  fine  and 
impriitonment,  and  it  I  sbuaki  find  any  of  you  with  liquor 
I  should  have  to  arrest  bin  and  take  him  to  Juneau, 
where  he  would  be  punLibcd — ** 

Just  here  the  seven  •  foot  partner  of  **  Buckskin  Joe  " 
jumped  to  his  feet.  **  Ur.  Oflicer."  said  he.  **  I  have  a 
flask  (rf  whiskey  with  me.  and  me  and  my  partner — well, 
we  have  a  quart  Rask  between  u<i.  We  don't  drink ;  we 
are  taking  it  strictly  for  medicinal  purposes.  What  shall 
we  dor 

"In  such  case," refdied  31  r.  Smith, " I  may  say  that  it 
b  not  the  intention  at  tbe  law  to  examine  a  man's  flask. 
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The  porpoae  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  whiskey 
to  the  Indians,  and  it  is  very  strictly  enforced ;  birt«  o(^ 
course*  we  do  not  look  into  people's  flasks.  I  only  caution 
yoo.    There  are  unprincipled  men  who  would  traflic  in 
liquor,  and  such  as  these  I  desire  to  warn  in  time/' 

Thb  short  speech,  delivered  with  quiet  din^nity,  created 
the  most  favorable  impression,  and  from  all  on  iMtard  I 
heard  nothing  but  words  of  praisie  of  the  attitude  as- 
sumed  by  our  government.  Jim  McCarron  could  hanlly 
restrain  his  feelings.  ^That  man*s  a  credit  to  the  cciun- 
try,**  he  whispered.  The  customs  oflicer  was  surrounded 
by  an  eager  crowd  asking  questions. 

~  What  is  the  penalty  for  theft  at  Skagway  ?*' 

**They  [the  miners]  give  him  twenty-four  hours  to 
leave;  and  if  he  doesn't  leav;e,  he  is  shot/' 

Inquiry  was  made  about  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian 
olBciaK  The  Canadian  customs  party,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
John  Godson,  were  passengers  on  the  Ar^irAf-.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Smith  had  no  authority  to  speak,  but  he  gave  the 
impression  that  the  two  governments  had  reached  an 
understanding,  and  that  no  hardship  would  be  inflicted 
cm  miners  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law. 

^  We  came  to  this  agreement,**  said  he,  "*  because  many 
of  the  miners  Who  are  coming  up  here,  after  they  have 
bought  their  supplies  and  their  hiirses,  will  have  nothing 
left  over  to  pay  duty,  and  it  would  be  a  needless  hardship. 
Our  desire  is  to  get  them  through  as  easily  as  possible." 

Of  <Nir  160  passengers  and  109  horses,  every  one  will 
start  6ytT  White  Pass,  although  it  seems  incredible  that 
an  easier  pass,  which  this  is  reported  to  be,  exists  so 
near  the  E^ea  trail 

The  new  trail  seems  to  have  been  cut  through  by  a 
company  formed  for  the  construction  of  a  railway, 
known   as  the  British   Yukon   Mining,  Trading,  and 
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Transportation  Company.  The  American  branch  is 
known  as  the  Alaskan  and  Northwestern  Territories 
Trading  Company.  Mr.  G.  H.  Escolme^of  Victoria,  man- 
aging director  of  the  American  company,  who  is  aboard 
the  Istamkr^  says  of  White  Fass  trail : 

^We  have  cut  a  trail  over  the  summit  from  Skag* 
way«  at  a  cost  of  $io,o9o.  We  own  the  town  site  of 
Skagway,  and  are  building  wharves  etc.  We  cut  the 
trail  mainly  to  prospect  for  the  raiiruad.  I  went  over 
the  trail  on  the  15th  of  July  and  came  back  on  the  16th. 
Then  the  trail  did  not  go  beyond  the  summit,  but  we 
have  had  men  working  there  right  along  since.  It  is  a 
private  trail;  but  we  are  about  the  only  people  who  are 
not  taxing  the  miners,  and  we  don't  want  to  do  so  at  any 
time.  We  expect  to  get  a  few  miles  of  the  railroad  built 
this  fall ;  but  even  when  the  railroad  is  done  there  will 
be  many  who  will  go  over  the  trail.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  charge  a  small  tolL  One  of  my  present  purposes 
is  to  try  to  reduce  the  price  of  packing,  which  is  now 
JO  cents  a  pound,  and  we  mean  to  see  that  the  miners 
get  supplies  at  a  reasonable  cost.** 

We  are  now  approaching  Juneau.  We  have  had,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fog-banks,  beautiful  clear  weather, 
and  the  trip  has  been  like  a  summer  excursion.  But  now, 
well  in  Alaska,  in  the  shadow  of  snow-capped  mountains 
and  glaciers,  the  rain  is  coming  down  in  a  steady  drixxle. 
We  have  been  trying  hard  to  overtake  the  Brist&l^ 
which  started  only  a  day  ahead.  At  Juneau,  Jim  goes 
ashore  to  buy  hardtack,  tea,  bacon,  and  sugar  to  last 
three  days  (by  which  time  we  expect  to  be  over  the. 
summit,  when  we  can  open  our  bonded  goods);  I,  to 
purchase  a  new  hat  and  look  around. 

Juneau,  sustained  by  the  great  Treadwetl  quarts  mine 
on  Douglas  Island  nearby,  has  for  many  years  been  the 
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oiitfil;ling*point  for  the  upper  Yukon*  and  many  of  the 
thopkeepersi  are  old  miners  who  understand  thoroughly 
the  vants  of  those  going  to  the  gold-fields.  The  rush 
has  taken  Juneau  by  surprise,  but  by  spring  they  expect 
to  have  full  lines  of  clothing  and  supplies  to  meet  any 
demand. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  all  that  prices  at  Juneau  were 
reasonable.  Oil-skin  coats  that  sell  for  $3.50  in  Victoria 
•old  for  $3  in  Juneau ;  but  our  Canadian  woollens  were 
better  value  than  the  American.  We  found  the  stores 
thoroughly  drained  of  snow-shoes,  a  pair  of  second-hand 
worn*  out  Montreal  shoes  selling  for  $3.50.  Hair -seal 
boots^  mitts,  and  low  moccasins,  as  urell  as  fur  caps  made 
of  marmot  (sold  as  ^'pup  wolf*'),  of  black-fox  feet,  and 
of  hair-seal,  are  sold  by  squaws,  who  await  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer,  squatting  in  a  long  row  against  a  building 
at  the  wharf,  and  offer  their  wares  to  the  passengers. 
The  boots  ha%*e  tops  that  reach  to  the  knee,  and  sell  for 
any  price  down  to  $1.30.  The  hair-seal  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  fur-seal.  The  skin  is  covered  with  short, 
glistening,  mottled,  yellowish  hair,  is  full  of  oil,  and  is 
said  to  be  water-proof. 

It  was  nuntng  a  steady  drix2le  the  hour  or  two  we  were 
In  Juneau.  We  seemed  to  have  entered  a  region  of  per- 
petual fogs  and  rain,  and  our  hearts  sank  as  we  thought 
of  Skagway.  My  greatest  apprehension  was  about  pho- 
tography, on  account  of  the  rain  and  absence  of  sufficient 
Ught  for  **  instantaneous  **  work. 

As  we  drew  near  the  entrance  of  Lynn  Canal,  which 
branches  off  to  the  right  from  Glacier  Bay,  we  ran  into  a 
bank  of  fog,  and  the  Islamdar  came  to  and  dropped  anchor. 

At  lajo  o'clock  a  meeting  of  the  passengers  was  called 
to  act  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  customs  officer  and  to 
devise  plans  for  the  landing  of  our  stuff*    The  steam- 
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ship  only  undertakes  to  deliver  passengers  and  freight  at 
Skagway  Bay.  The  work  of  landing  the  freight  must  be 
done  by  the  passengers;  the  steamship  people  refuse  to 
assume  any  responsibility.  Accordingly,  after  a  lengthy 
discussion,  during  which  all.  the  kickers  had  something 
to  say,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  devise  plans  for  the  unloading  of  the  goods,  and  with 
power  to  add  as  many  as  necessary  to  their  number. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  committee : 

**  Minutes  of  the  lirtt  meeting  of  committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Arthur  T.  Gencst.  William  Macintosh,  and  George  \V. 
Young,  appointed  by  the  passengers  to  form  and  execute  plans 
for  the  landing  and  pfotectioo  of  the  freight  held  on  board  the 
steamship  isiamder  on  August  19^  1897,  at  1 1  P.]a. 

**Tlie  meeting  was  called  to  order,  by  Mr.  Genest.  who  was 
cliosen  chairman.  Mr.  L.  B.  Garside  Was  made  the  secretary  of 
the  committee.  After  discussion,  the  following  plan  was  tie* 
ctded  upon : 

**  Upon  arriving  at  Skagway  a  rtpcesentative  of  the  committee 
will  go  ashore  and  select  a  suitable  place  on  the  beach  for  land* 
ing  and  distributing  the  goods.  This  will  be  encloesed  by  ropes, 
and  the  enclosure  will  be  polked  by  a  committee  of  lifieen. 
armed  with  rifles,  and  doing  police  duty  in  shifts  of  eight  hours 
each.  No  goods  can  be  removed  from  the  enclosure  except  upon 
a  written  order  of  the  committee.  On  board  ship^  Messrs.  S.  A. 
Hall  and  J.  Robinson  will  check  the  goods  as  unloaded  and  sent 
ashore,  and  on  shore  the  goods  received  will  be  checked  bjr 
Messrs.  D.  Orsonnens  and  N.  B.  Forrest.  Fifty  %-oluntcers  will 
reoetve  goods  as  landed,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  subcommit- 
tee, distribute  and  arrarge  the  same.  Messrs.  William  Fuller  and 
Duncan  MacDonald  will  police  the  boat  until  freight  and  bag* 
gage  are  discharged." 

Further  arrangements  consisted  in  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Beall  as  Chief  of  Pblice  in  the  enclosure, 
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wtlh  instructfons  to  appoint  his  assistants,  and  the  pre- 
vioas  plans  were  mcHlified  to  the  extent  of  allowing  re* 
moval  of  goods  upon  proper  identification  and  receipt  to 
Mr.  BealL 

To-night  hardly  anything  Is  talked  about  but  pbns  of 
landing.  Every  moment,  as  we  approach  our  destina- 
tion* our  anxiety  increases ;  while  in  Juneau  everybody 
had  interviewed  somebody,  and  everybody  who  was  not 
interviewed  volunteered  something  to  say.  No  two 
stories  agreed,  save  that  all  told  one  story  of  tn>uble  and 
knrdship  past  comprehension.  Only  one  man  was  dis- 
covered who  said  the  trail  was  all  right.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  either  there  are  no  liars  like  those  of 
Alaska,  or  that  the  people  here  are  very  ignorant. 
Every  one  throws  up  his  hands  in  disgust  and  says, 
*^  We  will  know  what  it  is  like  when  we  get  there^  and 
not  before.** 


CHAPTER  lit 

LwHtbe  M  Sk«ewi]r  — EadwaMM  umI  llanlihlpa  ud  CMfniM  — A 
New  Ciijr— Uaijr  m  llonn— Fjm  UliM|iw  U  lb*  Tnil— Sk^wa; 
.  KimwAt  tb*  "  Foot  U  iW  IIJU  "— IIohm  Dow> 

SucwAT  Bat.  Amgtut  ao. 
^  ^r~t     NHE  sun  broke  through  the  dense  l»nlu 
^M  ^hl  of  clouds  that  rested  on  the  frowning 

^B  IbX         hilUithe  fog  lifted  a  bit.  the  anchor  was 
^m    V  weighed,  and  we  steamed  onward, 

f  ^-JR^^  There  was  much  talk  about  the  Jirit- 

Ttf'    3  '^'  ^■"c  hoping  we  had  passed  her ; 

^    #  bat  soon  those  who  were  on  the  look- 

oat  at  the  bow  reported  a  vessel  ahead 
■on  the  right  hand  in  a  shallow  bight,  and  as  we  drew 
near  we  saw  other  vessels,  and  beyond  them  a  faint 
streak  of  white  sparkling  in  the  fitful  sunlight  across  a 
little  valley,  with  the  steep  hills  rising  on  each  side,  their 
tops  kist  in  the  canopy  of  clouds.  Beyond  the  line  of 
white  were  green  trees,  and  far  away  stretched  a  narrow. 
flat  valley,  winding  among  the  hilK  It  is  Skagway  Bay ; 
and  it  is  White  Pass  that  lies  far  away  in  the  blue  distance. 
As  we  steamed  slowly  into  the  little  bay  the  white  streak 
resolved  itself  into  tents,  a  city  of  tents,  stretched  across 
a  plain  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  level,  and  pre- 
senting a  straight  fnmt  to  the  bay. 

The  Britivt  had  arrived  three  or  four  hours  ahead  of 
tM;  Her  rails  were  black. with  men,  who  reported  all 
well,  and  after  a  *hile  the  voice  of  Burghardt  shouted 
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ofcr  the  iihort  interval  of  water  the  good  news  that  our 
horses  were  all  right. 

.  The  homesi  and  hay  were  being  unloaded  into  large 
90ows^  which  were  being  towed  in  by  row-lN>ats  to  the 
beaciu  which  was  also  crowded  with  moving  figures. 
The  beach  is  lowland  runs  out  several  hundred  yards, 
and  then  drops  off  into  deep  water.  At  low  tulc  the 
whole  oeach  is  uncovered,  so  the  steamers  lie  outside  and 
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wait  for  high  tide  to  unload  their  freight.  Our  vessel 
was  toon  surrounded  by  a  fleet  of  row-boats  and  large 
Siwash  canoes,  trying  to  pick  up  passengers  for  shore  at 
95  cents  each.  In  crowds  on  the  deck  we  stood  gazing  in 
wonder  at  the  scene  before  us.  Few  of  us  had  the  in- 
clinatiofi  to  look  at  the  tndy  grand  scenery  with  which  we 
were  surrounded  Snow  and  glacier  capped  mountains, 
risiiig  thousands  of  feet  from  green,  sparkling  water, 
burying  their  lofty  heads  in  soft,  cottony  clouds,  are  for 
other  eyes  than  those  of  miners  excited  by  the  prepara* 
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tkm  for  the  real  commencement  of  their  journey.  The 
captain  goes  ashore  for  a  customs  officer.  I  go  ashore 
with  two  others — ^and  such  a  scene  as  meets  the  eye!  It 
is  simply  bewildering,  it  is  all  so  strange.  There  are  great 
crowds  of  men  rowing  in  boats  to  the  beach,  then  clam* 
bering  out  in  rubber  boots  and  packing  the  stuff,  and 
setting  it  down  in  little  piles  out  of  reach  of  the  tide. 
Here  are  little  groups  of  men  resting  with  their  outfits. 
Horses  are  tethered  out  singly  and  in  groups.  Tents 
there  are  of  e%*ery  size  and  kind,  and  men  cooking  over 
large  sheet* iron  stoves  set  up  ouUide.  Behind  these 
are  more  tents  and  men,  and  piles  of  merchandise  and 
feay,  bacon  smoking,  men  loading  bags  and  bales  of  hay 
opon  horses  and  starting  off,  leading  from  one  to  three 
animals  along  a  sort  of  lane — which  seems  much  trav- 
elled— in  the  direction  of  a  grove  of  small  cottonwoods, 
beyond  which  lies  the  trail  towards  White  Pass.  Every- 
body is  on  the  move,  excepting  those  just  arrived,  and 
each  is  intent  upon  his  own  business.  There  are  said  to 
be  twenty-five  hundred  people  along  the  road  between 
the  bay  and  the  summit,  who  have  come  on  the  JA'xat^, 
IVULimutte^  Qhc^h^  etc  There  are  not  over  one  hundred 
tents  at  Skagway/and  there  may  be  five  hundred  persons 
actually  in  the  town. 

Rough  frame  buildings  are  going  tip  as  quickly  as  men 
can  handle  scantling,  and  as  fast  as  they  are  finished  they 
are  turned  into  stores  or  warehouses.  There  are  three  or 
foor  hotels  or  restaurants ;  and  a  United  States  flag  fly- 
ing over  a  tent  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  United 
States  Court  Commissioner — the  only  representative  €»f 
government  here,  save  that  organized  by  the  miners 
themselves.  A  large  painted  cloth  sign  indicates  the 
location  of  the  correspondents  of  enterprising  newspa- 
peff%  and  the  half  -  dozen  newspaper  men  here  gave  us 
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a  hearty  velcmne.  Men  and  horses  are  travelling  to  and 
fro  in  a  never-ending^  stream.  There  are  a  number  of 
women;  such  a»  I  met  being  wives  who  have  arcumpa- 
nied  their  husbands  thus  far,  and  most  of  whom  will 


It  will  be  several  days  hcfi>re  the  pack-trains  can  get 
well  under  way.    If  we  accompany  the  mounted  police. 


s  ocAKDOc  oemn  pm  uutDco 


M  wc  have  been  courtcouidy  invited  to  do,  there  will  be 
time  to  go  over  to  Dyea  and  to  see  the  ChJIkoot  Pass. 
How  many  of  the  140  odd  who  are  starting  from  this 
ship  will  see  the  summit  of  White  Pa.4s  ?  Or,  if  fortune 
favors  them  and  they  reach  the  lakes,  how  many  will 
reach  their  journey's  end  this  year,  or  ever?  The 
thought  is  in  every  one's  mind.  Each  new-comer  from 
up  the  trail  is  received  with  the  aniious  query,  "What 
arc  the  chances  of  getting  over?"  The  only  answer 
that  can   be  given  is,  **  It  depends   opon   what  you 


SOME   ACCOUNTS   OF   CUILKOOT   PASS 

At  dawn  a  call  of  ^  Get  up ;  the  horsen  are  beinfc  taken 
ashore  !**  resounds  over  the  iihtp.  Alar^i^e  sci  >w  is  ranged 
alongside  the  vessel/and  the  horses  are  walketi  aboard 
on  a  plank  and  ferried  to  the  beach,  vhere  they  arc 
dumped  xnh^Mre  into  shallow  water.  We  notice  that  men 
from  the  Hrisi^^l  are  taking  horse.^  part  wa>%  then  dump- 
ing them  overboard  and  swimming  them  ashore.  Jim 
and  the  boy  yesterday  set  their  tent  up  in  the  middle 
of  ^  town,**  and  after  we  had  waded  our  horses  ashore, 
each  man  looking  after  his  own,  we  got  our  personal  ef- 
fects ashore  in  small  boats. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  two  men  to  agree  upon  any 
detail  about  the  pass.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
mad  for  four  miles  or  so  to  the  ^ Foot  <»f  the  Hill**  is  fairly 
good ;  after  that  it  is  only  described  in  words  not  fit  to 
be  heard.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  several  verybad, 
steep  places  this  side  of  the  summit.  Some  who  are 
working  there  say  the  way  is  to  take  a  light  l«ad  on  the 
pack-train  all  the  way  in  without  a  stop.  Next  moment 
another,  equally  to  be  credited,  advises  to  move  the  whole 
outfit  gradually,  short  stages  at  a  time.  One  says  but 
one  horse  can  be  led  at  a  time  over  these  pbces ;  anoth- 
er says  three  can  be  handled  by  one  man  ;  while  still  an- 
other lets  the  horses  pick  their  own  way.  One  packer  told 
of  a  rem&rkable  escape  at  a  cliff— and  it  waso>rroborated 
by  others—of  his  horse  falling  forty  feet ;  wlien  they  got 
down  to  him  he  was  eating  grass,  and  the  lunch-box  on 
his  back  was  undamaged  The  day  before,  two  men  and 
three  horses  fell  over  the  same  place.  ]^Iy  informant 
is  seven  miles  from  the  top.  He  says,  ^  I  mean  to  go 
over  if  it  takes  all  winter.**  He  added :  ^  We  are  going 
r^^t  on  about  our  business.  We  do  not  come  down  here 
to  town  nights  and  get  up  late  and  tired.    We  get  out 
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early,  at  four  o'clock.    We  do  not  come  down  to  these 
mtacrs*  meetings.** 

A  party  of  two  arrived  on  the  yfAAVf  roro  Seattle  on  the 
tith  withuttt  horses*  hired  five  men  at  $7  a  day  with  feed 
and  blanketSi  and  are  near  the  summit,  preferring  to 
pay  such  wages  rather  than  to  pay  a  pack  •  train  from 
as  to  50  cents  per  pound.  Their  outfit  weighs  isoo 
pounds  each.    One  of  them  was  a  barber.    . 

Disooyraged  men  are  coming  down  from  the  trail,  and 
they' have  but  one  story  to  tell— of  terrible  hardship. 
horses  falling  right  and  left«  seventeen  in  one  place ;  the 
road,  if  it  can  be  called  a  road,  in  terrible  condition ;  not 
one  in  ten  will  get  over. 

I  talked  with  one  or  two  determined  fellows  who  came 
down  to  the  boat,  and  who  had  their  pack*trains  in  on 
the  traiL  From  these  I  heard  a  different  story.  In  all  I 
have  talked  with  five  or  six  good  men,  but  they  all  agree 
that  there  is  plenty  of  trouble. 

'^The  road  is  good  for  four  or  five  miles — it  is  a  regu- 
lar cinch ;  after  that  hell  begins.** 

Some  say  that  not  one  in  ten  will  get  over.  These  are 
the  alarmists  and  the  excited  ones.  A  more  conservative 
estimate  is  that  four  out  of  ten  will  get  through.  One 
pfltfty  of  two  loaded  their  belongings  into  a  small  scow 
and  paddled  out  to  the  steamer,  where  they  held  a  Ifing 
talk  with  our  men,  announcing  that  they  were  bound  for 
Pyea  and  Chilkoot  Pass.  They  asserted  that  the  pass 
here  is  blocked,  while  men  are  moving  over  Chilkoot,  even 
if  slowly.  As  they  paddled  away  we  admired  their  pluck 
and  gave  them  a  rousing  cheer.  They  did  not  look  like 
strong  men,  but  they  smoked  their  pipes  bravely.  All 
their  staff  was  on  the  scow,  sinking  it  low  in  the  water. 
There  were  sacks  and  boxes  and  two  buggy -whceK 
with  which  to  make  a  narrow  push-cart.    It  is  pitiful 


FAILURE   CAt'SED    BY   INEXPERIENCE 

Their  last  wonb  were,  "  Well,  boys,  we  will  meet  you  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  mountains."  We  wondered  if  they 
would. 

The  news  oi  the  blockade  up  the  pass  is  having  a  dis- 
courafiniE  effect  on  the  men.  They  are  earnestly  disr 
ctttsing  the  situation.  The  mounted  police  and  their 
74  borw»  are  all  right,  and  my  &  horses  for  the  outfit  of 
3,  they  say.  are  all  right ;  aiid  every  one  says  uv  will  get 
over.  We  have  now  authentic  information  from  expe- 
rienced men  who  are  putting  their  stuff  over  the  trail 


I  asked  them  what  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  and 
fftom  all  whose  opinion  seened  worth  any  cohstderatiob 
I  icceiTed  but  one  reply : 

-    "//  is  tkf  imexfcrUmte  of  those  uiAa  are  trying  tff  go  over. 

They  come  from  flesks  and  counters ;  they  have  never 

pocked,  and  are  not  even  accustomed  to  hard  labor." 

One  party,  now  witbin  four  miles  of  the  tup,  took  in 
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ten  horses.  They  lost  four  by  overloading ;  then  they 
reduced  the  weight  to  150  pounds  per  horse.  The  roads 
are  said  to  be  shelving,  and  the  horses  slip  and  break 
their  legs,  and  have  to  be  shot.  To-day  two  horses 
mired,  fell,  and  smothered  before  their  clumsy  owners 
could  get  their  heads  clear.  I  have  traced  the  conflict* 
tng  stories  to  this : 

This  is  an  army.  Those  in  front  are  stubbornly  fight* 
tng  their  way ;  they  are  moving  slowly,  but  they  will  get 
over.  Behind  these  are  the  stragglers,  who  in  turn  be* 
oome  the  beaten  rabble  in  the  rear  of  the  fight.  Th(»se 
up  the  pass  are  cool,  experienced  men,  and  they  are  keep- 
ing their  heads.  One  man  says :  ^  Why,  those  who  are 
making  the  most  talk  are  here  yet.  They  have  not  been 
ovt  of  Skagway ;  but  they  get  upon  a  stump  and  look 
around,  and  think  they  have  seen  the  whole  business.** 

Men  have  come  without  horses,  and  without  money 
to  pay  the  high  price  for  packing — now  35  cents  per 
pound.  They  are  leaving  for  Chilkoot,  or  else  selling 
their  outfits  for  what  they  can  get.  Flour  in  the  sack 
has  just  been  selling  for  35  cents  per  hundredweight,  or 
17I  cents  per  sack  of  fifty  pounds— many  times  less  than 
cost ;  bacon,  only  5  cents  per  pound.  On  the  other 
hantl,  horses,  up  to  yesterday,  $200;  to-day  from  $125 
to  $150,  poor  ones  at  that.  In  four  or  five  days,  it  is  said 
by  those  who  have  been  on  the  ground  some  time,  they 
will  be  worth  hardly  anything.  At  the  summit  they 
are  not  worth  20  <:entsw  A  week  ago  a  man  could  have 
cleared  from  $100  to  $150  per  horse.  There  are  more 
ways  of  making  money  than  by  going  to  Klondike. 

During  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  spent  ashore  I 
saw  the  following : 

A  horse  in  a  cart  suddenly  kicked,  ran  int<»  a  pile  of 
hay,  broke  kKise,  and  started  across  town,  taking  the  a>r- 


HOW  THE  FREIGHT  IS  LANDED 

nen  of  two  or  three  tents.  After  galloping  about  among 
the  frail  habitations,  he  was  finally  caught  and  led  back. 
Another  horse,  tied  to  a  lug  fifteen  feet  long  and  six 
inches  through,  began  to  jerk  and  jump,  and  went  for  a 
hundred  yards  cavorting  down  the  main  street,  dragging 
another  horse  that  was  hitched  to  the  same  log.  A  horse 
with  a  load  of  two  small  bundles  «»f  hay  suddenly  fell 
down,  lay  there  a  moment,  then  got  up  and  fell  again. 
This  was  on  level  ground  with  a  light  load. 

Every  man  is  armed — all  with  re%-ol%*ers,some  with  re- 
peating-rifles.  One  facetious  packer  who  came  down  to 
the  boat  said :  **  There  afe  more  inexperienced  men  to 
the  square  foot  than  in  any  place  I  have  ever  been  to, 
and  more  double-action  revolvers.  They  ought  to  have 
left  them  at  home.  It  would  be  a  charity  for  Mr.  Con- 
stantine  [of  the  mounted  police  at  Dawson]  to  take 
them  all  away,  for  they-  will  be  shooting  themselves.** 

Even  at  this  short  distance  it  is  impossible  to  learn 
anything  beyond  one's  eye.  There  se^ms  to  be  a  gen- 
eral  movement  towards  Dyea,  but  a  few  are  coming  this 
way.  This  seems  only  natural  when  both  routes  are  cc»n* 
fessedly  so  hard.  One  man,  who  had  been  upon  both, 
expressed  himself  thus,  **  Whichever  way  you  go^  y€>u 
will  wish  you  had  gone  the  other.** 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  arranged  on  board  the  /si* 
ander^  the  committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  un- 
loading  of  the  goods  has  detailed  a  checker  to  act  with 
the  purser  aboard  the  vessel  as  each  piece  comes  out  c»f 
the  hold,  and  another  checker  to  mark  off  each  piece 
as  it  is  received  on  shore.  There  is  probably  a  hundred 
tons  of  miners'  freight.  Every  man  is  expected  to  handle 
and  look  out  for  his  own  goods.  Some  bring  it  (»ut  of 
the  hold ;  others  load  it  upon  the  ship's  boats,  which  are 
then  rowed  as  far  in  to  the  beach  as  the  shallow  water  per- 
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mitM.  Then  two-hone  wagons  are  driven  alonj^ide,  and 
.  the  goods  transferred  and  delivered,  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar 
A  load,  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards  up  towards 
the  town.  The  original  plan  of  roping  out  a  space  ha* 
been  discarded ;  instead,  the  goods  are  loaded  upon  a  large 


float  that  lies  high  and  dry  well  up  on  the  beach.  Hera 
others  of  the  miners  handle  the  goods  again,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  put  each  man's  gtx>ds  in  a  separate  pile.  It 
b  a  basy  sccne^boats  are  coming  and  going  from  the 
ship;  half  a  dozen  teams  are  kept  busy  hauling;  hiat* 
iDen  have  come  up  from  Juneau  and  elsewhere,  with  all 
sorts  of  rowing  and  sailing  craft,  to  reap  the  harvest, 
and  are  shouting  for  pa.isengers  to  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor,  at  >;  cents  out  or  50  cents  for  the  round  tript 
They  arc  making  from  $15  to  $ie  a  day. 

We  have  learned  already  to  place  no  reliance  upon  any 
person's  wcmL  Every  one  seems  to  have  lost  his  head, 
and  cannot  observe  or  state  facts.  The  very  horses  and 
animals  partake  of  the  fever  and  are  restless^  All  is 
strange  and  unaccustomed  to  both  men  and  animals. 
Accidenu  and  runaways  are  occurring  every  few  mo- 
4« 
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ments.  Suddenly  there  is  a  commotion  ;  a  horse  starts 
off  with  a  half-packed  load  or  a  cart  and  cuts  a  swath 
over  tents  up  through  the  town,  scatterinjc  the  people 
right  and  left.  Then  all  is  quiet  again,  until  a  moment 
later  in  another  part  there  is  another  rumpus.  This  sort 
of  thing -is  getting  to  be  so  c«»mmon  that  a  fellow  only 
looks  to  see  that  the  horse  is  not  coming  in  the  direction 
of  his  own  tent,  and  then  goes  on  with  his  work.  One 
man  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  lo  x  14,  when  a  horse  gal- 
loped through  it  and  carried  it  off  bodily.  No  one 
gets  hurt,  which  is  anuiing.  The  horses  are  green ; 
the  men  are  green.  Men  who  have  never  before  ban- 
died  a  horse  are  trying  to  put  pack-saddles  on  them. 
A  few  have  heard  of  the  **  diamond  hitch/*  but  no 
<mc  seems  to  know  how  to  throw  it.  Now  and  then  a 
rider,  in  a  kx>se  blue  shirt,  from  up  the  trail,  comes  can- 
tering  down  to  the  beach,  swinging  his  arm  loosely  at 
hb  side,  guiding  bis  horse  by  a  jaunty  press  of  the  reins 
against  its  neck.  Every  one  recognizes  the  type  of 
Westerner,  and  says,  **  That  man  there  is  all  right,** 

A  little  way  back  from  the  beach  are  piles  of  drift- 
wood brought  there  by  storms;  then  there  are  several 
scores  of  tents;  and  then  a  rough  path  which  people  are 
following  leads  towards  the  groi-e  of  cottonwoods,  amid 
which  we  get  glimpses  of  other  tents. and  ojf  new  board 
shanties,  from  which  the  sound  of  axes  and  hammers 
comes  upon  the  ear.  The  tents  here  in  the  0|N:n  are 
all  we  see  of  Skagway.  We  are  too  busy  with  our  affairs 
to  look  beyond.  No  one  is  permitted  to  take  charge  «»f 
his  goods^  to  carry  them  away,  until  every  parcel  has 
been  landed  and  assorted. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  a  duty  of  $30  a  head  is  to 
be  collected  cm  Canadian  horses ;  and  that  our  freight 
will  not  be  delivered  to  us  until  said  duty  has  been  paicL 
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The  rumor  strikes  consternation  among  us  all.  We  arc 
inclined  to  discredit  it,  since  horses  like  tents  and  blank- 
et%  are  to  be  used  on  both  si<lcs  of  the  line.  We  re- 
member the  pains  we  were  at  to  secure  our  transit  |ki- 
persi  and  the  reassuring  wonis  i4  the  American  customs 
ofllicer  who  came  on  at  Mary  Island.  Surel>\  if  a  person 
has  ^got  to  have**  blankets  and  a  tent,  he  has  ^*got  to 
have**  hones.  What  provisiim  is  there  for  the  refund- 
ii^  of  the  duty  after  the  horses  with  packs  have  crossed 
the  line  into  Canada?  We  arc  left  no  longer  in  doubt. 
A  dapper  gentleman  in  an  alpine  hat  and  pointed  br«>wn 
thoes^  hailing  fn>m  Portland,  Oregon,  hxs  .set  up  on  a  post 
A  small  American  flag  with  the  perpendicular  stri|>es 
of  the  revenue  service,  announcing  that  he  is  the  dep- 
uty collector  of  customs  for  the  port,  just  arrived,  and 
demands  on  each  and  every  horse  brought  from  Canada 
the  sum  of  $30.  Says  he :  **  I  have  my  instructi«»ns  from 
the  oollector  for  Alaskx  I  don't  know  anything  about 
tent%  blankets,  etc.^  but  I  must  collect. $30  on  every  Ca- 
nadian horse.  You  can  land  the  horses/ but  you  must 
not  use  them  here.  You  can  send  them  through  in 
cbai^  of  an  inspector,  but  you  cannot  put  a  pack  on 
their  backs ;  if  you  do  you  will  have  to  pay  the  duty — 
that*s  all** 

I  ask  him  if  I  may  get  upon  the  back  of  a  horse  of  my 
own  and  ride  a  little  way  up  the  trail,  to  see  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  over.  **  No,  sir,  you  cannot.'*  I  remind  him 
that  the  horses  will  cross  eventually  into  Canadian  ter- 
ritory. ••They  will  be  of  no  use  when  you  get  there, 
and  you  will  turn  them  loose— or  else  you  will  sell  them 
here^**  he  replies. 

Here  is  a  strip  of  territory,  a  few  miles  in  width,  which 
must  he  crossed  before  Canadian  territory  can  again  be 
reached.    There  are  no  facilities  for  the  transit  of  goods 
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in  biMitl.  Not  one  in  twenty  of  thow  here  would  will* 
ingly  Mop.  The  privilege  of  bondinji  good:*  through  the 
territory  is  elsewhere  extended  by  both  |{<>remments : 
but  here  i*  a  trail  three  weeks  old  and  no  facilities  for 
transit.  The  unly  means  of  transfer  is  the  miner  him* 
self  and  his  horse's  back.  The  miner's  word  is  the  only 
bond.    Even  to  lead  the  horse  across  empty,  the  horse 


exmo  sr»n*  ctbrhmkntu  a-id 


and  the  man  must  eat,  and  the  man  must  carry  on  h» 
own  back  the  oats  for  his  horse,  as  welt  as  his  own  food, 
according  to  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Jones,  United  States 
deputy  collector  for  the  sub-port  of  Dyea.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  step  up  to  the  custom-house,  look 
pleasant,  and  pay  the  dio  a  head  on  our  stock.  Some- 
body seu  out  to  Knd  a  high-tariff  Republican,  but  can 
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nol^lind  one  in  the  camp— no,  I  mistake ;  there  is  one, 
who  comes  out  and  pays  his  §30  like  a  man. 

The  custom-house  is  a  lax  i6-f4N>t,  one -story,  board 
structure/ Gontainin^e^  a  oiunter  at  the  front,  a  stove,  a 
desk,  and  some  chairs  in  the  rear.  Besides  the  customs 
officer,  there  are  two  or  three  other  persons  of  the  famil- 
iar type  of  low-grade  {government  officials. 

We  did  not  mind  the  remarks  made  by  some  cronies 
of  the  officer,  that  it  **  serves  right  those  who  went  to 
Canatia  to  buy  their  stuff,  instead  of  buying  it  in  the 
United  Sutes^**  That  is  the  smoke  of  the  Seattie-A'icto- 
ria  fight,  and  we  very  pmperly  joined  in  the  laugh  that 
followed  the  sally  of  a  thick  gentleman,  with  a  very  full, 
red  face,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  his  feet  on  the  desk,  who 
remarked  that  newspaper  correspondents  especially  (re- 
ferring to  myself)  should  not  be  let  up  on,  as  they  would 
say  had  enough  thingn  anyhow.  But  we  did  mind  the 
hardship  which  the  payment  of  this  duty  meant  upon 
most,  if  not  all,  of  us.  Jim  and  the  boy  could  not  afford 
the  duty  on  their  single  horse  each. 

The  custom-house  is  one  o(  the  few  wooden  build- 
ings in  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  street,  called,  I 
leaniy  **  Broadway,**  but  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
pair  of  black,  muddy  wagon-riits  winding  around  stumps 
in  a  rambling  way  into  the  woods.  A  sign  announces 
the  office  of  the  United  States  commissioner.  Govern- 
ment is  further  represented  here  by  a  deputy  marshal. 
Inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that  pmperly  the  office  of  all 
three  officials  b  at  Dyea,  which  has  been  made  a  sub-port 
of  Juneau ;  but,  since  the  creation  of  Dyea  as  a  sub-port. 
White  Pass  trail  has  been  opened,  the  town  of  Skagway 
started,  and  practically  all  the  business  attending  upon 
the  carrying-on  of  government  has  been  at  Skagway. 
In  order  to  cover  both  points  effectively*  the  court  is 
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held  on  a  point  of  rocks,  knawn  ax  Richard's  Landing, 
half-way  between  the  two  places.  To  this  place  the  (xmw 
miiisioner  goes  at  tttated  intervals  from  Juneau  and  holds 
court. 

Jim  and  I  each  quietly  mount  a  hor»e  and  slip  off 
up  the  trail.  Words  that  I  hare  at  ci>mman<l  cannot 
ileacribe  what  i*  unfoldwl  to  our  eyes.  Only  a  glimpse 
of  the  real  town  did  we  have  from  the  beach.     But 


S^J"^'?'''*^ 


KAn  snan,  mucwat  , 

here,  where  the  open  leaves  €>ff  and  the  trees  begin, 
and  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
low  water,  begins  the  town.  At"ng  the  main  trail  or 
wagon-road  town  lots  have  already  lieen  staked  itfT  and 
claimed.  The  underbrush  has  been  cleared  away  between 
the  cottonwoods  and  i^ruce,  which  are  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter,  and  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  face  of  a  tree 
sthat 


-This  lot,  loo  feet  along  the  trail  by  9>  leet  west,  located  and 
Improved  by  J.  Murphy,  August  14,  '97.    Lm  supposed  to  front 
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•Ucct  ntnning  casi  aiid  west  accocvfinif  to  plot  ina«le  and  riti- 

by  the  cttUenst  August  13,  *97«    Sec  my  notices  tm  stakes  at 

N.and  E.  end  of  lot. 

**(Si6iic<l)  J.  F.  Mi  nrHV.** 

The  ** improvement**  conwts  of  a  few  bushes  ckared 
away  to  make  room  for  a  small  *^  A  **  tent.  The  owner 
seemed  to  have  moved  onward,  leaving,  howe%*er«  his  **im* 
ptovement  **  upon  the  land. 

^Another  notice  reads  in  terse  lanicuage,  that  **this 
claim«  50  by  100,  is  claimed  by  J.  H.  Foot  **;  and  others 
add  tlie  names  of  se%*eral  competent  witnesses. 

Scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  trail  are  tents  of  every 
wiwe  and  one  or  two  wooden  buildings.  A  ceaseless 
stream  of  men  and  horses  is  moving  up  the  trail  with 
loads^  and  a  stream  is  returning  empty.  Here  at  the 
left  is  a  big  tent  with  large  black  letters  on  the  side ;  it 
is  the  ^  Plack  Train  **  saloon.  Beyond  are  t he  **  Bonanza  ** 
and  ^The  Grotto^**  while  across  the  street  a  great  sign 
overhead  bears  the  suggestive  name  of  **  The  Nugget.** 
A  glimpse  inside  of  these,  as  one  rides  by,  shows  a  few 
boQtfds  set  up  for  a  bar  in  one  comer,  the  other  corners 
being  filled  with  gambling  lay-outs^  around  which  are 
crowds  of  men  playing  or  kxiking  on.  Then  come  shops 
where  groceries  and  miners*  supplies  are  being  bought 
and  sold.  Here  a  doctor  has  set  up  an  apothecary  shop ; 
here  two  young  New  York  boys  are  selling  their  outfit  and 
^waiting  till  spring.**  Large  painted  canvas  signs  an- 
aoance  eating*houses— the  ** Rosalie,**  the  ** Kitchen** — 
bat  there  is  not  a  lodging  -  house  in  the  place.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  woods  run  the  rows  of  tents^ 
while  back  from  the  trail,  and  next  to  the  ri%'er,  the 
somidof  aaes  indicates  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  is  being 
taken  up.    Here  and  there  is  a  log-hut  going  up. 

Some  of  the  new  arrivals  have  brought  little 
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a  pair  of  ba|[fnr*wheel)i  on  a  short  axle,  having  a  bed  in 
same  caMcs  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  wide  and  six  to 
eight  feet  long,  with  handles  at  both  ends.  They  toad 
these  carts  with  fire  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  stuff, 
and  two  men  worlc  them  along  up  the  trail :  or,  if  they  . 
have  a  hone,  they  load  the  pack-saddle,  then  hitch  the 
horse  in  (mnt  and  start  along,  one  leading  the  horse,  the 
tvther  steering  and  balancing  the  cart  from  the  rear  end. 


It  b  an  odd  sight,  (hie  horse,  when  ready  to  be  loaded 
beside  the  scow,  became  frightened,  and  started  up-town 
with  the  cart  behind  him.  Me  ran  into  the  town,  then 
turned  at  right  angles,  crossed  a  branch  of  the  Slc^- 
way,  iitart<4  cart  and  all,  up  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
turned  ground,  recrossed  the  river,  and  came  back  to  the 
soow,thecaniiow  running  right  side  up;  then, striking  a 
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root  and  bouncing  ten  JTeet  into  the  air,  it  landed  upsi<le- 
down.  The  cart  never  ceased  for  more  than  a  moment 
to  mn  along,  right  or  wrong  side  up,  on  it«  wheels ;  mit 
a  man  wan  hurt  nor  a  tent*peg  torn  up,  and  it  all  took 
place  in  full  view,  and  the  crowd  greeted  with  a  shout  each 
time  the  cart  flew  up  and  landed  all  right.  A  moment 
later  the  incident  was  forgotten.  These  little  carts  cost 
tjoc  In  a  day  or  two  thejr  carry  a  whole  outfit  of  two 
or  three  to  the  **  Foot  of  the  Hill,**  and  then  are  sold  for 
what  they  cost.  Others  pack  directly  <m  horses*  backs, 
while  the  greater  portion  of  the  freight  is  carried  by  two- 
hone  wagons  ff»r  i|  cents  a  pound.  I  met  two  fellows 
packing  on  bicycles.  They  had  taken  off  the  pedals,  and 
had  rigged  a  sort  of  frame  on  the  seat,  upon  which  they 
packed  nearly  as  much  stuff  as  a  horse  will  carry^-vis., 
^jto  to  aas  poundsw 

lliNiey  goes  like  water  through  a  sieve.  It  costs  a  dol- 
lar to  look  a  man  in  the  face.  Men  are  like  wolves :  they 
literally  feed  upon  one  another.  Wages  for  packers — 
any  one  who  can  carry  75  to  100  pounds  on  his  back  and 
wtMrk  ten  hours — are  $7.50  a  day  upward.  **Experi- 
cnced**  horse-paurkers  are  getting  as  high  as — in  one  in- 
stance—fio  a  day.  The  teamsters  are  making  more  than 
that.  One  was  heard  growling  because  he  had  only  made 
$50  that  day ;  they  sometimes  make  $100.  Horseshoe- 
nails  are  $1  a  pound  at  Skagway;  at  the  **Foot  of  the 
HiH,"  10  cents  ajpiece ;  and  a  single  horseshoe,  $2.50. 
Rubber  boots  worth  $5  sell  for  $9.  A  shoemaker,  a 
blacksmith,  a  watchmaker,  also,  have  set  up  shop.  A 
constant  surprise  is  the  number  of  women.  Some  of 
these  are  at  the  dance-house,  but  the  majority  are  the 
wives  of  miners.  There  is  but  one  child  in  the  whole 
pboe.  It  is  a  town  of  grown-up  people.  The  women 
dress,  some  of  them,  in  short  skirts^  with  leather  leg- 
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gings  or  rubber  boots,  or  else  in  out*and-out  men's 
trousers. 

There  has  been  no  disorder  to  speak  of.  Excepting 
the  gamblers,  there  are  few  who  might  be  mid  to  rep- 
resent a  disorderly  element.  Ami  this,  no  doubt,  i:^  «lue 
to  the  fact  that  every  man  here,  except  those  who  ha\-e 
come  up  from  the  nearby  towns  of  Juneau  and  Sitka, 
have  had  to  have  the  price  to  get  in.  This  is  no  country 
for  tramps  and  loafers. 


;3^A. 


I  Stop  and  ask  a  man  what  is  the  name  of  the  main 
street.  "Oh,  don't  ask  me,"  he  replies.  "  I've  been  here 
a  week,  and  I  come  up  here  every  day,  and  I  get  lost." 
All  is  movement  and  action.  There  is  nothing  fixed. 
The  tent  of  yesterday  is  a  wooden  building  to-day. 
A  smooth  spot  and  some  tent-pin  btdes  show  where  a 
tent  stood  yesterday. 

The  ^cagway  Kivn*  is  a  swift  stream  of  three  or 
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fosr  rodn*  width  at  itsi  mouth.  It  rbcs  far  away  in 
the  mkht  of  the  blue  peakn  of  the  Chilkcx>t9i,  which 
grov  bluer  and  bluer  until  they  merge  into  the  sky. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  slope  at  an  angle  of  some 
fnrtjr-five  degrees,  and  against  their  lops  lie  eternal 
glaciers  and  patches  of  snow.  The  ri^-er^s  current  is 
cren  but  forceful,  and  so  swift  as  anywhere  to  bear  a 

off  hb  feet,  even  though  no  deeper  than  to  his 

Its  water  is  milky,  frt»m  the  sediment  it  bears 

fnnn  the  mountains^  and  its  banks  are  scarcely 

than  two  or  three  feet  high,  extending  back  per- 
fectly level  on  either  <Hie  or  bi»th  sides  to  the  steep  sides 
flf  the  valley*  and  covered  with  a  dark  kamy  soil  from 
the  decaying  vegetation  of  centuries  and  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  cotton  woods,  spruces,  hemlocks,  and  white 
Urches.  The  trail  reminds  one  of  any  newly  cut  road  in 
the  forests  of  the  Adirondacks  or  Canada.  At  a  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  low  water  it  crosses  the  river 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  by  a  log  bridge,  built 
bgr  the  miners,  wide  enough  for  the  pack-trains  and  the 
handcarts,  but  too  narrow  for  the  large  wagons,  which 
have  to  onload  on  the  gravelly  bank. 

m 

Leaving  the  river,  the  trail  leads  on  for  some  two  miles. 
Teats  are  scattered  along  the  way,  and  «»ne  is  never 
oat  of  sight  of  men  coming  or  going.  About  four  miles 
aad  a  sight  meets  the  eye.  The  space  between  the  tree 
tnuks  has  been  cleared  of  underbrush,  and  is  filled  with 
tcnti^side  by  side,(mly  a  few  feet  a|»art,on  both  sides  of 
the  trail,  and  extending  back  the  width  of  the  valley, 
which  is  here  quite  narrow.  The  men  have  set  up  their 
and  hung  out  hundreds  of  pouncbof  bacon  to  dry, 
the  air  is  laden  with  the  savory  smell  of  smoked 
and  the  camp-fires;  for  it  is  evening,  and  the 
are  retuming  from  the  trail    Weary  horses  are 


AT  THE  "FOOT  OF  THE  HILL" 

• 

eating  hay  and  oats  alongside  tarpaulin*€overed  piles  of 
goods. 

There  are  fifty  or  sixty  tents  in  all,  and  the  roadway  be* 
tween  is  packed  smoothly  by  hundreds  of  feet.    There 
are  more  women  here — one  is  baking  biscuit  and  selling 
them  hot  for  jtj  cents  a  dozen.    All  are  cutting  down 
outfits.    The  wagon-niad  stops,  and  now  what  seems  to 
be  only  a  ftMH-path  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  left  and 
boldly  climbs  up  the  steep  mountain*side.    This  is  the 
trail,  this  the  Hill,  and  the  crowds  of  tents  and  men 
make  the  town  at  the  **  Foot  of  the  Hill*'  the  resting-spot 
beftMre  the  struggle.    We  hitch  our  horses  and  proceed 
on  foot    To  convey  an  idea  o/  the  Hill,  one  must  have 
recourse  to  illustration,  and  t  can  find  none  mtire  apt 
than  that  used  by  one  who  has  been  over  it :  **  Imagine  a 
nkMintain  of  goods-boxeti,someof  them  being  bigger  than 
the  rest — ^the  size  of  tents.**    Imagine  them  piled  in  a 
rough  mass,  cover  them  with  moss  and  black  loam  and 
trees^  with  rills  of  water  trickling  down  among  theifi. 
The  goods-boxes  are  granite  bowlders ;  their  outer  sur- 
faces protrude  from  the  mass,  hard  and  bare,  biit  nature 
has  covered  the  rest  with  rich  vegetation.    The  path — 
if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called  one — twists  and  turns  and 
worms  its  way  from  ledge  to  ledge  and  between  the 
masses  of  bowlders.     Here  a  tree  has  been  cut  down, 
and  we  clamber  over  its  stump.     There  a  corduroy 
bridge  lifts  one  over  a  brook.    Men  with  stout  alpen-* 
stocks  and  with  packs  painfully  struggle  upward,  stop- 
ping now  and  again  for  rest.     It  has  been  compara- 
tively  dry  for  a  day,  and  the  trail  is  said  to  be  not  so  bad. 
Between  the  bowlders  it  has  packed  fairly  well,  and,  but 
for  its  steepness,  would  be  called  a  good  path.    We  as- 
cend a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet— not  quite  to 
the  top,  we  are  told.    On  every  ledge  and  bench  tenu 
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Jtfe  «et  Hp^  or  piks  of  sacks,  to  near  the  path  that  one  can 
reach  out  tme'*  hand  and  touch  th«m.  Men  in  from  the 
dajr'a  work  are  ciM>kini[  or  reclining  bcHkle  thrir  kihnIh. 
Their  rifles  are  in  cany  reach.  PilfrrinK  hait  .been  ginag 
on.  and  the  men  who  are  lying  by  their  goods  will  shoot 
at  sight.  A  string  of  horms  and  mtiles  is  returning 
down  the  Hill,  and  we  see  now  the  dilference  in  horses. 


pimwVMM  HUITATKa 


The  lank,  big,  clumsy  horse  is  in  danger  at  everj-  step. 
He  comes  to  a  drop-off.  lifts  his  head  in  air.  tt>sses  his 
lore -feet  ahead  with  a  groan,  and  trusts  to  chance  to 
find  a  footing.  He  strikes  a  sloping  rock,  flounders  fttr 
a  foothold,  and  down  he  goes  sideways  and  rolls  oyer.  A 
string  of  several  doien  went  past,  but  none  -actually 
fell  The  little  cayuse.  or  Indian  pony,  however,  like  the 
«> 


HOW  THE    HORSES    FALL 

mulef(«  looks  where  every  fciot  is  placed.  One  caytise  gpt 
out  of  the  train  and  came  to  a  pitch-€»fF  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet;  we  ItMiked  to  see  it  break  its  neck,  but  it  simply 
put  its  head  down,  slid  over  the  face  of  the  bowlder,  anti 
landed  squarely  and  lii^htly  as  a  goat.  Antither  which 
we  just  heard  of  went  down  a  ft>rty-foot  bank,  and  was 
back  on  the  trail  working  next  day.  We  set  out  ilown 
the  Hill  again.  When  we  are  near  the  bottom  we  meet 
a  small  train  coming  up  in  charge  of  two  men. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent  the  train  stops  and 
one  horse  goes  ahead.  He  comes  to  a  step- up  of  over 
two  feet«  he  gets  his  fore -feet  up,  gives  a  desperate 
lunge  to  get  his  hind-parts  up,  slips,  and  falls^  his  whcde 
weight  and  that  of  his  load  falling  on  the  sharp  top  of 
a  stump,  where  he  flounders  and  kicks  pitifully.  We 
help  the  men  cut  the  load  off,  roll  him  over  on  his  back 
off  the  stump,  and  help  him  to  his  f^t,  and  he  gets  up 
with  scarcely  a  scratch.  That  is  one  fall,  the  tirst  we 
have  seen.  We  are  told  that  fifty  ht>rses  a  day  fall  here. 
No  one  thinks  anything  about  it.  The  other  horses  are 
led  up,  one  by  6ne,  the  men  choosing  each  step  fiMT 
them.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  do  with  horses 
that  are  not«  like  goats,  used  to  looking  where  a  fiM>t  goes 
down.  Most  of  the  falls  occur  where  two  sm<K>th  sur- 
faces of  rock  come  together  in  a  notch,  furnishing  n<i 
foothokd.  If  there  is  soft  mud  in  the  notch,  and  the  sides 
are  wet  and  slippery^  the  horse  goes  down  with  a  smash, 
and  it  is  lucky  tf  a  bn>ken  leg  does  not  result. 


CHAPTER  fV 


IWk-kincs  CO  to  By  IJIt  in  SkagwAjr— >Esperieiicc*  ol  OM-Tiom 
Stan  tm  Om  SUcwajr  Trail— Tcmin  of  the  Trail— lleiul  llorscv^ 
Mwl  Mil  lUick*— Tenilile  Comlitimi  uT  Men  and  ilonec— A  Nigbt 
Gm^P— Trail  ilMCil  nntil  Repair*  aie  Maile— Rctarn  to  Skagway 

Amgmsi  Sf • 

^^O-DAY  a  proposition  v&  made  by  a 

Mo^r^S^       ^^^  ^y  ^^^  name  of  Charles  Lead- 

IHMMr^      better,  of  San  Francistco,  who  is  just 

^/^jll    \         over  from  Dyea«  to  take  all  our  stuff, 

not  exceeding  three  thousand  pounds 
when  delivered  to  him  at  Dyea:  to 
team  it  thence  to  the  head  of  canoe  navigation ;  there 
pot  it  on  his  pack-train,  which  will  carry  it  to  The 
Scales^  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  summit;  there 
two  men  will  be  JKtven  us  to  help  us  pack  our  stuff 
over  the  summit  —  a  distance  of  from  three* quarters 
of  a  mile  to  a  mile  to  Crater  Lake;  there  we  will 
have  to  ferry  it  over  the  lake,  when  it  will  be  Jtaken 
on  a  burro  train  to  Long  Lake,  where  there  is  an- 
other ferry,  and  then  again  on  the  burros  to  Lake 
Lindeman,  which  is  the  point  of  departure.  We  shall 
be  expected  to  help  with  the  pack-train,  if  neces- 
sary, and  all  this  he  will  do  in  return  for  our  eight 
horses.  It  seems  a  reasonable  proposition^  except 
that  we  are  surprised  at  the  time  allowed  —  namely, 
four  or  five  days— 'for  making  the  trip  through  to 
Lake  Lindeman.    It  is  agreeable  news  that  goods  are 
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mortng  right  along  on  the  Dyca  traiL  We  still  have  no 
doubt  of  getting  through  White  I^uss,  but  we  gladly  hail 
anjr  propostition  which  will  land  us  quickly  and  without 
great  trouble  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Yukon. 

The  terms  do  not  include  our  boat  lumber.  We  are' 
advised  to  cut  it  int6  lengths  of  seven  feet,  suitable  for 
bofse-packing,  but  it  has  come  thus  far  in  whole  lengths, 
and  we  desire  to  keep  it  so  as  long  as  possible.  Accord- 
ingly*  vc  deliver  «>ur  horses^  with  a  ton  of  feed,  to  the 
packer,  who  takes  them  over  on  a  scow  in  tow  of  a  tug- 
boat«  which  makes  trips  between  Dyea  and  Skagway  as 
often  and  at  such  times  as  the  tide  permits.  The  cost 
for  transportation  is  $io  a  head.  Our  intention  is  to 
follow  at  the  earliest  date. 

There  is  no  shady  side  to  life  at  Skagway  ;  everything 
goes  on  in  broad  daylight  or  candle-light.  After  supper 
every  tent  is  lighted  up.  and  the  streets  are  crowded 
with  muddy  men  in  from  the  traiL  The  **  Pack  Train  ** 
is  filled  with  people,  among  whom  I  recognize  several  of 
my  friends,  who  are  drawn  hither,  like  myself,  by  the 
spectade.  The  tent  of  the  biggest  saloon  in  town  is 
thirty  by  fifty  feet.  Entering  through  a  single  door  in 
front,  on  the  right  hand  b  a  rough  board  bar  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long,  with  some  shelves  against  the  rear 
wall,  on  which  are  a  few  glasses  and  bottles.  The  bar- 
tender, who  is  evidently  new  to  his  business,  apologizes, 
for  the  whiskey,  which  is  yery  poor  and  two-thirds  water, 
and  selb  for  25  cents.  Cigars  of  a  two-for-five  or  five- 
cent  sort,  that  strain  one's  suction  powers  to  the  limit, 
are  sold  for  from  15  to  25  cents  each.  They  keep  beer 
also,  on  tap.  After  the  lecture  we  received  on  the 
steamer  from  the  United  States  customs  officer,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  whiskey  can  be  sold  openly 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  officeriw    But  that  b  a  story 
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bj  hself.  AkHig  each  tide  of  the  tent  are  the  three- 
card  noote,  the  rouge-et-noir,  and  other  lay-outs,  but 
not  a  faro  lay-out  in  the  place  nor  in  the  town.  The 
gamUera  are  doing  big  business. 

A  big,  strai^'ng  fellow,  in  a  yellow  Mackinaw  jacket. 
trytng  his  luck  at  craps,  is  pointed  out  as  having  just  come 


ia  over  tbe  trail  from  Klondike^*  Whether  he  has  any 
dnst  with  him  I  do  not  learn,  but  he  is  in  line  health  and 
spirits.  ETery  man  whom  I  have  yet  seen  from  Klondike 
lu*  a  qdendid  complexion  and  seems  strong  and  robust 
This  fellow  has  a  voice  like  a  lion's,  deep  and  resonanL 
Surely  the  Yukon  cannot  be  so  terrible  if  it  docs  this  to 
own*  or  else  its  tale  of  death  is  that  of  the  weak  and  sickly. 

*  Ranps  Ptttrwom.  a  wdl-lumwa  Yukoo  dog-^ncher. 


TESTIMONY  OF   OLD-TIMERS 

Across  the  strfcet  the  sound  of  a  piano  and  the  moving 
figures  of  men  and  women  seen  through  the  windows  re- 
mind one  that  there  is  a  dance  to-night«  as  on  every  night. 
Thb  piano  is  the  only  one  in  town,  and  its  arrival  is  said 
to  have  been  an  event.  The  four  women  in  the  place' 
are  not  even  of  the  painted  sort ;  paint  might  have  cov* 
ered  up  some  of  the  marks  of  dissipation.  Clumsy  boots 
beat  time  on  a  dirty  floor,  but  not  with  much  enthusi- 
asm. There  is  not  sport  enough  to  get  up  as  much  as  a 
quadrille.  The  dance*house  of  a  mining-town !  Such  a 
tiling  as  shame  is  not  even  thought  of. 

Among  the  many  who  are  gazing  upon  the  unaccus- 
tomed  scene,  with  the  same  absorbed  interest  as  the 
youngest  of  us^  are  men  whom  I  take  to  be  old-timers. 
I  asked  one  of  these  what  he  thought  of  it  alL 

Said  he :  ~  I  was  in  the  Salmon  River  niining  excite- 
ment in  Idaho,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this. 
Ten  thousand  people  went  in  that  winter,  over  a  single 
trail  across  the  mountains ;  but  it  was  nothing  like  this. 
There  has  never  been  anything  on  this  coast  like  it.** 

Another,  who  is  now  the  mayor  of  a  town  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  not  far  from  the  Strait  of  Puca,  said,  in  an- 
swer to  the  same  question:  **I  saw  the  beginning  of 
Leadville,  but  it  was  nothing  like  this ;  there  has  been 
nothing  like  this.** 

Still  another,  a  mining  engineer  from  California,  said  r 
**  I  have  never  seen  people  act  as  they  do  here.  They 
have  lost  their  heads  and  their  senses.  I  have  never 
seen  men  behave  as  they  do  here.  They  have  no  more 
idea  of  what  they  are  going  to  than  that  horse  has.  There 
was  one  fellow  in  the  tent  alongside  of  mine — I  saw  him 
greasing  his  rubber  boots.  I  said  to  htm,  *  What  are  you 
doing  that  for  Y  *  Why,  fim't  that  all  right  ?*  he  asked. 
Another  man  came  along  and  asked  a  felk>w  where  his 
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minuig-paii  was.  The  fellow  said,  *  I  haven't  seen  any 
mining-i^n.*  Just  then  the  man  saw  the  pan  lying  along- 
the  tent,  and  said«  *  Here  it  is !  Is  that  a  mining- 
?    I  didn't  know  that  was  a  mining-pan/  ** 

I  have  talked  with  many  others,  some  who  had  been  in 
the  Canir  d'Alene  excitement  on  Salmon  River,  Idaho, 
and  have  been  miners  since  *5J  and  ^54.  Some,  whose 
Cttthers  were  of  the  old  '49  s,  say  the  same  thing — that  the 
cotintry  ksis  gone  mad  over  this  Klondike  business.  And 
all  agree  as  to  the  reason — ^nowadays  the  news  is  carried 
by  the  telegraph  and  newspaper  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
whereas  formerly  the  excitement  was  all  local,  and  had 
died  away  before  word  of  it  reached  the  rest  of  the  world. 

No  one  pretends  to  follow  the  changes  that  are  going 
<Mi  here.  Those  who  have  been  here  a  week  are  old* 
timerm.  When  the  next  boat  arrives  people  will  ask 
questions  of  us  in  tum.  .  * 


The  work  of  unloading  the  vessel  continues.  Most  of 
the  hay  and  the  lumber  has  been  loaded  upon  a  scow  and 
hauled  inshore,  so  that  the  vessel  can  clear  for  the  south 
00  time.  As  the  quickest  way  to  get  the  lumber  off,  six 
or  seven  of  us  take  hold  of  the  scow,  throw  the  lumber 
into  the  waiter,  and  raft  it  ashore.  It  b  noon  before  we 
discover  that  it  b  Sunday.  Sunday  makes  no  difference 
ID  Skagway.  All  the  goods  are  now  landed,  and  each 
man  b  carrying  away  what  belongs  to  him — al^  some 
that  doesn't  belong  to  him,  if  there  are  any  grounds  for 
the  vigorous  complaints  made  to  the  checkers.  After 
the  confusion  aboard  in  the  hold,  the  wonder  b  that  any 
one  gets  what  belongs  to  him. 

It  b  raining  again  to-night.  None  of  the  weather 
signs  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  East  holds  good  here. 
A  man  who  lived  six  years  back  of  the  Chilkoot  Moun* 
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tains  says  that  in  this  part  of  Alaska,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  it  will  be  clear  and  cold  for  four  days,  and  then  it 
will  rain  four  days.  It  has  rained  the  four  days  all 
right,  and  we  are  looking  for  the  four  sunny  ones.  This 
wet  weather  is  discouraging.   Every  one  feels  miserable. 

Day  breaks  clear*  It  is  full  daylight  at  five  or  six. 
The  sky  is  cloudless  and  the  air  is  warm.  Every  one  is 
happy. 

I  engage  a  roan,  who  haib  from  Texas,  with  a  thirty- 
foot  dory  (which  he  says  came  up  in  pieces  from  San 
Francisco  to  go  over  the  mountain^  and  which  he  pur- 
chased ft>r  a  few  dollars  at  the  beach),  to  take  all  niy 
stuff  to  Pyea.  The  wind  is  piping  up  Lynn  Canal,  toss- 
ing  up  the  white-caps,  and  heavy  breakers  are  rolling  in 
on  the  beach.  Our  skipper  is  sure  of  his  boat,  so  we 
take  my  own  twelve  hundred  pounds,  with  the  boat  lum- 
ber, a  ton  of  hay  and  oats,  and  a  thousand  pounds  of 
baggage  belonging  to  one  of  my  fellow-passengers  on  the 
Ishmdcr^  who  has  seen  both  trails,  and  pronounces  un- 
hesitatingly in  favor  of  Dyea.  He  is  Monsieur  TAbbj, 
a  lumberman  and  merchant  from  Port  Arthur,  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

Lynn  Canal  is  a  long,  deep  trench  between  towering 
mountains,  like  a  great  fresh-water  lake.  The  water  is 
only  slightly  salt  to  the  taste.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  sea.  It  is  as  cold  as  the  melting  ice  from  scores 
of  glaciers  on  the  mountain-tops  can  make  it,  and  a  man 
could  not  swim  twenty  yards  in  such  a  chilL  It  is  a 
marvel  that  any  of  the  horses  thrown  overboard  reached 
shore.   < 

After  a  dangerous  passage  through  the  heavy  seas  that 
nearly  swamp  us  with  our  top-heavy  load,  we  round  the 
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point  of  rocks^  and,  with  the  wind  behind  us,  are  driven 
rapidly  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Dyea  pass.  We  follow 
the  rifj^t-hand  shore*  where  the  rocks  boldly  rise  per- 
pendicularly from  the  water,  and  presently  meet  a  swift 
cnrrent  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dyea  River,  a  stream  twice 
the  siie  of  the  Skagway,  flowing  seaward  through  a 
broad  alluvial  plain. 

We  go  a  little  way,  wading  and  dragging  the  boat 
against  the  current,  and  land  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of 
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tents  and  piles  of  baggage.  Leadbetter  himself  is  not 
herc^  but  his  teamster  and  wagon  are,  so,  leaving  word 
with  Monsieur  TAbbf  and  another  that  my  stuff  has  ar- 
rived,  I  go  back  to  Skagway.  After  a  desperate  tussle 
against  the  wind,  making  almost  no  headway,  we  go 
ashore  in  a  cove,  and  reach  Skagway  afoot.. 

During  a  temporary  absence  of  jim  and  the  boy  a  run* 
away  steer  kicked  some  sparks  from  a  fire  against  the 
hade  of  the  tent,  which  had  burned  out  half  the  end  of  the 
tent  before  neighbors  extinguished  it.  This  is  the  story, 
hot  I  think  the  wind  blew  the  sparks  from  said  neigh* 
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bors*  camp-fire.  The  (ire«  however,  burned  the  cover 
and  part  of  the  leather  off  my  camera,  yet  without  hurt- 
ing the  camera.  It  destroyed  the  tripod  cover  without 
touching  the  tripod;  it  burned  the  gun -case  without 
hurting  the  rifle;  it  burned  itome  twenty  pages  of  way 
diary,  but  took  the  back,  where  there  was  no  writings 
instead  of  the  front  leaves.  The  actual  loss  was  a  few 
envelopes.    Altogether  a  remarkable  escape. 

Jim  and  Burghardt  are  ready  to  go  to  Dyea ;  so,  giv«» 
ing  them  directions^  I  take  my  5x7  camera  and  start  in 
on  the  Skagway  trail.  With  the  perversity  of  Alaska 
weather,  it  begins  to  rain  by  the  time  the  **  Foot  of  the 
Hill**  is  reached*  There  are  only  a  few  horses  moving  in 
at  this  time  of  day.  At  the  summit  of  the  Hill  the  nar* 
row  trail  follows  the  steep  bank  of  a  ravine,  and  here 
we  see  the  first  victim  of  the  trail^-a  horse  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank,  twenty  feet  down,  beside  a  small  stream. 
It  is  dead  now,  but  before  it  died  some  stakes  were  driven 
around  it  to  keep  it  out  of  the  water. 

Just  now  we  met  a  man  who  says  that  a  horse  has  just 
tumbled  off  the  trail  and  down  in  a  hole  between  two 
or  three  immense  bowlders,  and  that  only  its  head  is 
sticking  «>ut,  and  that  it  is  alive.  We  keep  on  along  com- 
paratively level  bowlder-strewn  ground,  and  evidently 
pass  the  spot  indicated,  which  is  not  surprising,  as  bushes 
and  trees  cover  every  spot  and  hide  the  treacherous  holesw. 
We  are  gvnng  on  firm  bottom,  with  numerous  corduroys 
.over  muck*holes,  but  ankle-deep  in  sloppy,  slimy,  choco* 
late -colored  mud.  It  looks  perhaps  worse  than  it  isl 
Horses  and  men,  bags  and  pack-covers,  are  dyed  with 
this  brown  stain.  Again  the  trail  mounts  the  slope  of 
the  mountain,  by  a  way  so  rocky  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  no  horse  could  get  up  it.  The  smooth,  flat  sides  of 
rocks  slope  inward,  affording  no  foothold  to  a  horse. 
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We  nweC  a  young  man  on  horseback  comini;  down  the 

wont  of  these  places.    We  step  aside  and  c:;rse  under 

oar  breath  the  man  who  vouM  ride  a  horse  dovn  such  a 

We  did  not  know  then  that  be  had  a  trolen  fool. 

A  corduroy 

JK :  ^^t:^ 
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bridiceiSloptnK 
at  an  angle  of 
fully  forty  de- 
grees, was  soon 
afterwards  put 
over  the  whole 
length  of  this 
pitch.  The 
logs  give  a 
hold  to  the 
fi*^^^»  ^    ^^  ^   shoe^alksthat 

S*.'       ^^     ^^'t'-jm.    tt^        M  !    "••  rocks  do 
not    Where 
the    hor-ses 
slide     and 
scrape     the 
rocks  It  looks 
like  the  work 
I  of  chisels. 
The    trail 
climbs   from 
terrace  to  ter- 
race, or  fol- 
lows the  briiik 
of  perpendicu* 
tar  cliffs,  but 
aU' ts  so  covered  with  luxurious  vegeution  that- the 
heights  above  and  the  depths  below  do  not  impress  one. 
We  oome  to  an  empty  pack-saddle,  and  know  something 
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has  happened  here*  as  down  the  mountain-side  the  bush* 
•  es  are  bruised*  as  if  some  heavy  body  had  rolled  down. 
We  need  no  one  to  tell  us  that  over  the  cliff  a  htirsc  has 
rolled  hundreds  of  feet*  and  lies  out  of  sig^ht  amon^^  the 
bushesL  Again  an  almost  unbearable  stench  announces 
an  earlier  victim. 

Every  man  we  meet  tells  of  the  trials  of  the  trail. 
Anxious  and  weary  are  they.  I  saw  one  half*way  up  a 
hill  asleep  on  his  pack*  with  his  closed  eyes  towards  the 
sky  and  the  rain  pattering  on  his  face*  which  was  as  pale 
as  death.  It  gave  me  a  start*  until  I  noticed  his  deep 
breathing.  A  little  way  on  three  horses  lie  dead,  two  of 
them  half  buried  in  the  black  quagmire*  and  the  horses 
step  over  their  bodies*  without  a  look*  and  painfully 
struggle  €HL  Now  (only  two  miles  by  survey*  but  three 
or  four  to  every  one  who  passes  over)  the  trail  begins  its 
steep  plunge  down  the  side  of  Porcupine  Ridge*  switch- 
ing back  and  forth.  At  the  turns  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
could  prevent  a  loaded  horse  from  going  clean  over. 
The  hank  goes  downward  nearly  perpendicular  several 
hundred  feet,  when  one  lands  in  the  narrow  gorge  of 
the  Porcupine*  a  branch  of  the  Skagway.  Here  are 
more  tents^- another  breathing*  spot.  The  Porcupine 
is  crossed  by  a  corduroy  bridge*  and  the  ascent  begins 
again.  The  surface  of  the  rocks  is  now  more  in  evi- 
dence* and  the  trail  leads  over  these*  slippery  with  tram-, 
pled  mud. 

Gradually,  stage  by  stage*  the  trail  rises*  folk>wing  the 
sloping  shelves  of  bare  rock*  so  smooth  as  to  afford  no 
foothokL  In  one  place*  for  two  or  three  hundred  feet* 
the  shelf  that  the  trail  follows  slopes  upward*  and  at  the 
same  time  ootward.  A  horse  here  needs  something 
more  than  calked  shoes  to  hold  on  by.  No  safe  trail  can 
be  made  nntil  steps  are  cut  bodily  into  these  places. 
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Where  there  are  no  rocks  there. are  boggy  holes.  It  is 
all  rocks  and  mud — rocks  and  mud. 

Suddenly  the  trail  opens  out  on  the  mountain-side* 
and  a  magnificent  view  is  presented  to  the  eye.  Across 
the  valley  a  rugged  mountain,  sloping,  a  mile  in  height ; 
and  down  far  away  to  the  westward  the  blue  hills  and  the 
smoke  of  Skagway,  with  Lynn  Canal  showing  a  three- 
cornered  patch  of  lighter  color.    It  is  magnificent. 

Five  or  six  hundred  feet  below  we  can  hear  the  roar  of 
the  waters.  Another  pitch  downward  and  we  are  again 
on  the  Skagway  River.  Why  the  trail  did  not  follow  the 
Skagway,  without  climbing  these  two  terrible  ridges* 
Bone<tf  us  can  comprehend.  The  railway*  of  course,  will 
fellow  the  river-bed,  or  else  tunnel  through  the  Chil- 
koot  Mountains.  Tents  and  piles  of  goods  are  scattered 
thickly  along  the  trail  No  one  knows  how  many  people 
there  are.  We  guess  five  thousand — ^there  may  be  more 
—and  two  thousand  head  of  horses.  Of  course,  there  are 
means  of  knowing*  if  one  has  kept  track  of  arrivals  of 
steamers  at  Skagway,  but  no  one  I  know  has  bothered. 
A  steamer  arrives  and  empties  several  hundred  people 
and  tons  of  goods  into  the  mouth  of  the  trail*  and  the 
trail  absorbs  them  as  a  sponge  drinks  up  water.  They 
are  lost  amid  the. gulches  and  trees. 

Every  one  is  discouraged.  Dirty  and  muddy  from  head 
to  foot,  wet  and  tired*  it  is  no  wonder.  Men  who  have 
been  on  the  trail  two  weeks  are  no  farther  thai)  this. 
They  tell  of  parties  who  have  reached  even  the  sum- 
mit* amd  there*  disheartened*  have  sold  out  and  come 
back.  Some  say  boats  have  been  carried  as  far  as  the 
summit  and  there  deserted. .  Others  say  boats  cannot  be 
tdcen  over  at  alL  The  trail  is  lined  from  Skagway  to  the 
**Foot  of  the  Hiir*  with  boat  lumber  enough*  as  one  per- 
son said,  to  make  a  corduroy  road  the  length  of  the  trail. 
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Darkness  cunies  cm,  and  I  slop  for  the  night  with  two 
old  prospectors,  alongside  a  granite  bowlder  as  big  as  a 
bouse;  Against  its  flat  side,  and  partially  protected  by 
h,  thej  have  piled  their  stuff,  in  the  very  spot  I  should 
have  chosen  for  my  bed.  They  have  a  small  fire  gi»ing, 
and  their  three  horses  are  tied  to  bushes  near  by,  munch* 
log  their  oats.  The  men  are  well  provided  with  blankets, 
which,  when  supper  is  over,  are  spread  out  on  the  ground 
beside  the  pile  of  goods,  while  a  rope  is  stretched  to  keep 
the  horses  from  tramping  on  the  bed.  They  are  both  c^ld 
mtnersL  One,  a  man  of  fifty-four,  had  been  in  former 
mining  excitements,  and  he  had  seen  bad  trails^  Xow 
every  sort  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  of  this  trail ; 
and  when  a  man  tells  me  a  trail  is  bad,  that  counts  for 
nothing  until  I  know  what  his  idea  of  bad  is.  I  asked 
this  man  what  he  thought  of  this  trail    Said  he : 

**I  have  seen  worse  traib  for  a  short  distance— five  or 
six  auks  or  so-— but  this  is  the  worst  I  haveever  seen  for 
the  distance,  I  went  in  over  the  trail  when  it  was  first 
cut  through,  and  I  called  it  then  a  giHki  trail,  but  I  pre- 
dict that  if  the  rains  keep  up  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 


It  has  stopped  raining.  We  lay  our  coats  under  our 
heads  Cor  pillows,  and  our  guns  under  the  coat^.  and 
turn  in.  Of  oourse  we  cannot  take  off  anything  but  our 
coats  and  boots.  We  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  nii^ht 
with  the  rain  in  our  faces.  I  put  my  broad  hat  over  iny 
face^  turn  over,  and  go  to  sleep  again. 


We  are  up  at  five  o'clock.  Half  an  hour  later  I  am  on 
the  traiL  There  are  several  others  on  the  trail  with  their 
packs.  Everybody,  no  matter  how  dirty  or  tired,  would 
give  any  price  for  a  photograph  of  himself,  **  just  to  send 
bark  hoine  to  show  what  I  am  like.**    The  men  imagine 
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their  frictids  would  be  surprised  to  see  them  begrimed 
and  voshaveii  and  muddy  under  their  packs. 

Wc  cfoos  the  Skagway  on  another  corduroy  bridge, 
where  a  line  view  up  and  down  the  valley  is  to  be  had. 
Near  hete  a  stream  of  water  comes  down  the  mountain- 
side oat  of  the  clouds,  and  before  it  is  half-way  down  it 
divides  into  several  more  streams*  which  find  their  way 
into  tile  Sicagway  in  a  dosen  places.  The  dullest  or  least 
timcntal  man  on  the  trail  cannot  but  stop  to  admire 
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tlua  beaattfol  sight.    Prom  this  bridge  the  trail  follows 
the  walley  of  the  Skagway,  the  ground  being  Hat  and 


The  Biain  summit  is  still  six  or  seven  (estimated) 
flulea  distant,  and,  as  it  is  raining,  I  put  in  at  the  tent  of 
4hree  hardy  fellows  whom  I  saw  the  first  day  at  Skag* 
way;  after  feed  for  their  two  horses.  They  have  been 
two  weelcs  on  the  trail  They  tell  me  one  of  their  horses 
is  played  o«t  this  «ide  of  Porcupine. 


A   RORSE  OF   LITTLE   WORTH 

^  He  fell  over  a  bank  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  was  on 
the  traU  next  day  all  ri|^ht«  but  he  miist  have  been  hurt 
inside.    He*s  all  shot  to  hell  now/* 

Two  of  them  go  back  to  where  they  left  the  horse, 
and  return  before  night.  They  have  a  little  fun  at  first 
by  saying  they  sold  the  horse  for  $125  to  a  man  that 
came  along  and  wanted  to  buy. 

^Of  course  we  told  htm  we  couldn't  recommend  the 
hofsc;  but  it  was  a  k^seT 

This  docs  not  seem  nnreasonable  to  us^  as  any  kind 
of  a  hone  brings  whatever  one  asks  for  it.  At  len^^h 
one  of  them  says :  **  Xo ;  but  we  did  offer  it  to  a  man 
for  $fa  He  said  he  didn't  want  it.  Then  we  offered 
to  give  it  to  him.  He  said  he  didn't  want  it  even  at  that 
price  Then  we  asked  him  for  a  gun  to  shoot  it  with, 
and  he  lent  us  a  revolver  and  we  shot  it.** 

I  saw  one  of  these  men  afterwards.  He  told  me  they 
had  sold  their  other  horse;  as  they  found  it  was  cheaper 
to  psick  their  goods  on  their  own  backs  than  to  carry 
hoffse«feed  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Skagway.  A  few 
horses  are  passing  along  in  the  rain.  One  or  two  large 
oxen  go  by  loaded  with  three  hundred  and  more  pounds^ 
It  b  astonishing  what  they  will  jcarry.  And  then,  when 
they  are  there,  they  can  be  killed  and  eaten.  Doubtless 
a  horse  can  be  eaten  also,  but  most  people  have  prefer- 


Every  one  is  downhearted.  So  near  the  summit,  yet  so 
.great  has  been  their  struggle  that  hardly  one  expects  to 
get  over  at  all,  but  is  seriously  discussing  the  be»t  place 
to  winter.  Said  one :  **  I  mean  to  go  in  if  it  takes  all 
winter.  \l  a  man  can  hunt  and  get  a  caribou,  he  need 
not  mind  it." 

None  of  them  feel  like  going  back,  but  roost  of  them 
regret  having  started.    All  of  them  blame  the  roisrepre* 
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sentation  about  the  trail,  and  there  are  many  anxious 
inquiries  about  how  it  is  at  Dyea. 

The  trail  aloni^  the  bed  of  the  river  b  a  continuous 
mire»  knee-deep  to  men  and  horses.  Here  arid  there  is  a 
spot  where  a  spring  branch  crosses  the  trail,  and  in  such 
spotSi  which  are  twenty  to  thirty  feet  across,  there  is 
simply  no  bottom.  One  such  hole  is  beside  our  camp. 
Of  the  first  train  of  five  horses  and  three  men  that  I  saw 
go  byt  three  horses  and  two  men  got  in,  and  with  diffi- 
colty  got  out.  After  that  every  horse  went  in  to  his  tail 
ia  the  mud,  but,  after  desperate  struggles,  got  upon  stilid 
groond.  There  are  worse  holes  than  this.  The  trail 
croMci  the  river  by  two  more  bridges,  and  then  con* 
tinnes  on  to  the  summit  by  a  road  equally  bad  but  no 
worse  than  what  we  have  come  over.  Past  the  summit 
no  one  at  present  knows  anything  of  the  trail,  only  that 
a  few  persons  have  got  through  to  the  Lakes,  including 
two  or  three  women.  The  trail  is  all  but  impassable, 
yet  tome  are  plugging  along.  These  men,  it  is  pre- 
dieted^  will  lose  their  horses  in  three  or  four  days.  Some 
say  that  something  must  be  done ;  they  are  willing  to 
pot  in  work»  Imt  are  not  willing  unless  others  help. 

There  is  no  common  interest.  The  selfish  are  crowd- 
ing on,  every  man  for  himself.  Unless  something  is  done 
toon  the  trail  will  be  blocked,  and  then  no  one  will  get 
throogh. 

**  It's  no  use  going  mrammd  these  mud-holes,**  says  one 
of  my  fellowsw  ^  The  swamp  is  all  alike.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  corduroy  bridges  every  foot  of  the  way 
before  there  will  be  a  trail  I  am  willing  to  start  to-mor- 
row and  bridge  the  holes  above  here.'* 

No  wonder  they  are  discouraged.  Rain,  rain,  all  the 
time  no  sunshine  up  in  these  mountains;  tent  pitched 
in  a  mod-hole,  bed  made  on  the  stumps  of  bushes,  blank- 
to 
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eU  and  everything  else  wet  and  muddy.  They  arc  try- 
ing to  dry  out  a  hair-sieal  cap  and  some  socks  before  a 
miserable  fire.  Even  the  wood  is  wet,  and  wilt  only 
smoke  and  smoulder. 

Amgmi  as- 

I  remain  all  night  in  their  tent,  and  early  this  morn* 
ing  set  out  to  come  back,  having  seen  enough  of  the 
trail  to  know  what  the  rest  is  like.  I  should  like  to  f^o 
<m  past  the  summit ;  but  my  gcxxls  are  at  Dyea— indeed* 
as  things  go  in  this  country,  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I 
have  any  goods  left  at  all. 

I  have  made  careful  inquiry  about  the  loss  of  horses* 
on  the  trail.    The  number  at  the  present  time  is  prob- 
ably about  twenty  actually  killed,  with  considerably  more 
badly  hurt  or  temporarily  laid  up.    Each  day  now  about 
four  horses  are  killed.   The  number  is  bound  to  increase 
as  the  trail  grows  worse  (which  is  nearly  impossible) 
and  the  horses  grow  weak  under  the  strain  and  from  lack 
of  care.    When  the  sun  and  rains  of  summer  shall  have 
melted  the  snow  of  the  Chilkoots,  the  White  Pass  trail 
will  be  paved  with  the  bf>nes  of  horses,  and  the.  ravens 
and  foses  will  have  feasted  as  never  until  the  white  man 
iought  a  new  way  across  the  great  mountain.    As  many 
horses  as  have  come  in  alive,  just  so  many  will  bleach 
their  bones  by  the  pine*trees  and  in  the  gulches-»for 
none  will  go  out. 

A  little  while  ago  contracts  were  taken  by  the  packers 
at  JO  centSi  then  25  cents,  a  pound.  Just  now  $650  was 
paid  for  a  thousand  pounds,  while  $1000  for  a  thousand 
pounds  was  bflfered  and  refused. 

Yesterday  a  horse  deliberately  walked  over  the  face  of 
Porcupine  Hill.    Said  one  of  the  men  who  saw  it : 

**  It  looked  to  me,  sir,  like  suicide.  I  believe  a  horse 
will  commit  suicide,  and  this  is  enough  to  make  them ; 
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tbejr  dufi't  mind  the  hills  like  they  d«>  these  mud-hnlcK.* 
He  added, "  I  don't  know  but  that  I'd  rather  commiriiui- 
cide,  too^  than  be  driven  by  iH>me  iif  the  men  on  thi* 
tnuL" 

TbiB  is  what  one  hear*  all  aIniiK  the  trail :  "  We 
bCDUgfat  a  baial  with  us,  but  we  shed  it  at  Skagway.  It 
o(Mt  M  $17  in  Seattle,  and  we  sold  it  for  $3.50,  and  were 
clad  to  get  rid  of  it." 

Yet  two  I^crburu  canoes  are  un  their  way  to  the  sum- 
■lit.    I  saw  them  myself,  as  well  as  a  man  iwking  akHig 
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ia  tb«  rain  with  a  load  of  boat  lumber  tm  his  shoulder  no 
loacthat  the  wonder  is  how  it  e%'er  got  around  the  turns 
oa  IVvcnpinc  Ridge. 

Word  is  brought  down  the  trail  that  one  man,  so  fortu- 
Bate  as  to  get  orcr  and  hare  his  boat  built  and  ready 
loaded,  went  to  sleeps  and  in  the  nMiming  aw<>ke  to  find 
the  boat  stolen  and  on  its  way  down  the  Yukon.  Surely 
that  is  hardship,  yet  only  one  out  of  many.  The  history 
of  this  trail  is  yet  to.be  written,  and  will  only  be  heard 
ttf  the  firesides  of  old  men.  - 

On  the  way  back,  squads  of  men  have  ceased  packing 
and  an  ntending  the  road.    There  b  some  talk  of  closing 


PUTTING  TRAIL   IN   ORDER 

the  trail.  Farther  oir  the  rumor  b  verified.  Groups  of 
men  in  charge  of  foremen  are  chopping  down  trees  and 
building  corduroy  roads  over  the  worst  mud -holes  and 
over  the  most  dangerous  portions  of  the  rocks.  The 
manner  of  building  is  to  take  two  string*pieces»  lay  them 
side  by  side  four  feet  apart,  then  lay  half*n>und  k*gs 
across,  and  hold  thcite  down  by  two  more  string-pieces 
pegged  down  solidly.  They  have  piled  wcmmI  over  the 
bodies  of  dead  4ii»rses  that  have  become  offensive,  and 
these  are  being  consumed  by  (ire. 

Between  Pbrcupine  and  the  ^  Foot  of  the  Hill  *"  the 
whole  road  is  being  systematically  and  substantially  pat 
in  order.  Not  a  horse  nor  a  man  with  a  pack  is  allowed  to 
pass  in  from  the  ^  Foot  of  the  HilL**  A  rope  is  stretched 
across  the  trail,  and  several  committeemen  of  the  miners 
stand  guard  and  rigidly  enforce  the  rule  that  no  man 
with  a  pack  must  pass  over  for  the  space  of  three  days  ; 
by  that  time,  it  is  believed,  the  trail  will  be  fixed.  One 
man  who  attempted  to  pass  got  roughly  handled.  He 
was  threatened  with  the  black  spot  and  all  the  Irish 
curses  of  the  boss  of  the  gang.  His  excuse  was  that  he 
had  a  tent  up  the  road  and  was  merely  getting  Inck 
home.  There  was  a  miners*  meeting  last  night*  at  which 
the  trail  was  declared  closed.  The  town  at  the  **F€«ot  of 
the  Hill'*  was  at  the  same  time  officially  named  **Camp 
Edgemont/* 

Two  men  came  through  from  Dawson  a  few  dajrs  ^o. 
No  one  knew  it  until  after  they  had  left  for  Seattle  ex* 
cept  the  doctor  who  keeps  the  little  apothecary-shop  at 
Skagway.  He  told  me  about  it  while  measuring  «Hit  some 
quinine  pills :  • 

^I  saw  the  two  boys  come  by,  and  I  recognized  them 
as  from  my  town,  and  called  them  by  name,  and  asked 
them  if  they  had  come  down  the  trail.    They  said  they 
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had.  and  I  asked  them  in.  They  came  in,  and  one  of 
them  helped  the  other  oflf  with  his  pack.  I  noticed  it 
seemed  very  heavy,  so  I  came  right  but  plump :  *  Hov 
much  dust  have  you  got  ?"  *  Dust  ?*  they  said  ;  *  that's 
tmr  crubL*  *Oh,  now/  said  I,  *you  might  as  well  tell  me 
much  Tott*ve  got  !*  Well,  they  made  me  promise 
to  tell  they  were  there  until  after  they  had  got  away. 
They  opened  up,  and  showed  me  eighty-five  pounds  of 
dost ;  the  biggest  lump  was  as  big  as  my  thumb.  They 
came  up  by  poling-boat  to  the  White  Horse  Rapids,  and 
afoot  the  rest  of  the  way.  They  told  me  that  they  threw 
the  sack  of  dust  down  fifty  times,  not  caring  if  they 
ever  picked  it  up  again.** 

Fifty  men  might  come  through  and  no  one  would  know 
it.  No  one  knows  his  neighbor,  nor  seems  to  care. 
Speak  to  a  man  once  or  twice,  aiid  every  one  calls  him 
yatat  **  pardner.**  The  better  cla.ss  of  men  resent  this  ex- 
presfinn ;  it  is  ilecidedly  too  familiar  and  vulgar — ^about 
as  if  a  stranger  should  address  you  as  **  Shorty.**  It  is 
tbe  regular  thing  here,  however,  and  is  no  oftener  a  lie 
Uun  the  expression  ^  my  friend.** 


CHAPTER  V 

l(|«mM  for  Ore*— OuM  DcxrareJ  b^  TUe— The  CUkmt.  of  IV>- 
Tna  — Drcm  River— CUk«g|  UJiu>— Tnil  Opca.  tmt  Qmtf- 
SteMM  lor  taA  «4  HMcy— TW  Lcwlbttlcr  Ortii— Packers  Scuc 

fUB  Storm  tod  abated,  the  tent 
was  gone,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but   fullow  Jim    to 
Oyca,  BO  I  bargained  with  a 
Sfwa^sb  from  Wrangel,  with  a  thirtjr- 
fivc-foot  single-stick  dugout  canoev 
to  be  taken  over. 

At  D}-ca  the  tents  and  goods  were 
(DOft.  loouldseenothingofniyown. 
I  sapposed  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  contractor. 
Among  the  first  I  stumbled  across  was  Jim,  who.  to  my 
astonishment,  had  just  arrived  from  Skagway.  the  sea 
having  continued  so  roogfa  that  no  one  would  venture 
to  bring  him  over.  The  tents  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
farther  oo.  When  I  got  there  I  found  friends,  and  to 
ay  horror  learned  that  tbe  storm  had  driven  an  unusu-' 
ally  high  tide  in  upon  the  beach,  flooding  all  the  goods 
and  tentiL  Wagons  had  gone  to  the  rescue  and  saved 
the  most,  but  some  had  floated  off  and  had  not  yet  been 
recovered.  A  stranger,  with  a  wagon,  had  rescued  my 
ootfiL  Looking  aboou  I  soon  recognized  my  black  wa- 
ttr-ftool  sacks.  The  stranger  proved  to  be  Monsieur 
TAibi  I  he  had  found  the  goods  under  a  foot  of  water, 
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and  paid  a  teamster  $12  to  land  them  in  a  place  (if  safety. 
I  did  not  dare  to  think  of  the  condition  they  were  in. 

Where  was  Leadbetter  ?  No  one  knew.  Hiswa^finer 
was  there.  Would  he  take  my  i^oods  ttbw  ?  He  hail  no 
time  toHlay.  There  was  no  time  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  unwilling  teamster.  Jim,  Burghardt*  and  the 
cme-eyed  Dutichman,  who  had  stuck  to  the  party,  and 
myself  hirM  two  Indians  with  a  canoe,  and,  putting  part 
of  our  outfit  in,  and  with  two  more  Indians  to  help,  we 
towed  the  canoe  lip  the  Dyea  River  for  two  mites,  until 
we  reached  the  ferry,  where  the  trail  crosses  the  river, 
and  there  we  found  Leadbetter*s  tent  and  the  tents  and 
goods  of  a  number  of  parties  whom  he  had  contracted 
to  take  over. 

We  pitched  our  tent  among  the  others  in  a  grove  of 
ooCtonwoods,  and  in  the  morning  we  brought  up  the  xest 
of  the  goods,  weighing  forty*five  hundred  pounds.  The 
cost  for  my  share  alone  was  $16.  Jim  got  the  stove  up 
inside  the  tent.  Upon  opening  the  clothing -bags,  the 
salt-water  had  soaked  through  the  carelessly  tied  ends, 
as  they  lay  submerged,  and  every  article  in  three  sacks 

leather  mittens,  moccasins,  blankets,  and  furs — were 
wringing  wet ;  boxes  had  come  apart,  labels  off  .bottles. 
I  was  still  sure  of  the  photographic  outfit,  which  had 
been  ordered  from  the  Eastman  Company's  factory  in 
""liermetically**  sealed  tins.  Imagine,  then,  my  feelings 
as  I  unwrapped  one  after  another  of  the  dripping  tins, 
and  lound  not  one  hermetically  sealed,  but  with  a  com- 
mon India-rubber  band  loosely  placed  around  the  joint. 
When  opened,  water  poured  out.  The  cut  films,  being 
in  pastebcMUtl  boxes,  were,  of  course,  also  destroyed — in 
all,  two  hundred  and  fifty  plates— my  entire  stock,  which 
could  not  be  replaced  nearer  than  Seattle,  if  there ;  and 
before  they  oould  arrive  it  would  be  too  late  to  reach 
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Dawson,  ind  I  could  mrt  gt*  without  thrm.  \Xv  cluscd 
the  tent  tight,  ritiK*^  up  tines,  wrunji  the  water  out  uf 
the  fabrics,  and  at  the  end  uf  two  dayit,  durint;  part  of 
which  time  the  mui  hvliied  us,  we  got  ever}'lhin|*  dry. 
Only  a  sack  or  two  of  flour  was  damatred— a.<t  flour,  unleiw 
it  lies  a  great  while  in  water,  is  not  saturated  nii>rc  than 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch — and  some  dried  fruit. 

The  utter  hopelestiness  of  that  night  will  never  be  for- 
gotten.    The  blame  was  first  my  own  in  not  having  seen 
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that  all  my  sacks  were  wrapped  and  rcwrapped  at  the 
endH.  But  that  did  not  relieve  the  contractor  of  re*' 
spontibility,  for  if  he  had  mnvetl  the  gnotls  when  told 
the  accident  never  would  have  happened.  The  teamster, 
being  in  arrcam  for  his  pay,  wa:*  on  the  verge  of  mutiny, 
and  consequently  in  no  hurry  to  remove  them. 

Lcadbctter  was  up  the  trail,  with  a  large  outfit  of 
horses  and  burros.  He  had  made  various  contracts  with 
parties-fnun  San  Francisco  to  put  them  over  at  a  luwer 
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rate  than  that  which  the  Indians  had  hitherto  charged, 
a  quite  reasonable  undertaking.  From  some  he  had 
taken  cash ;  from  others*  like  myself,  horses,  and  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  packmen  by  transporting 
a  certain  quantity  of  supplies  for  them.  The  outfits 
are  moving  along  slowly,  but  contracts  have  run  over 
the  time,  and  there  are  murniiurs  of  discontent. 

I  went  at  once  to  Skagway.  Learning  that  Wells, 
Fargo  ft  Company  might  establish  a  uarcel  express  ser* 
vice  to  Dawson  during  the  winter,  by  arrangement  with 
the  carriers  of  the  United  States  mails,  I  wrote  a  tele^ 
gram  to  be  forwarded  from  Seattle  for  five  rolls  of  film, 
in  soldered  tins^  and  to  other  parties  for  films  for  the 
plate-holderi,  the  sq;ent  about-to-be,  Mr.  Batten,  prom- 
iring  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  get  the  stuff  through 
to  Dawson. 

The  steamer  Danube^  from  Victoria,  was  unloading, 
and  I  went  aboard  to*  post  letters.  Mr.  Joiies,  deputy 
United  States  customs  oflScer,  was  in  the  captain's  cabin 
ooUecting  duty  on  the  horses  that  were  aboard,  an  inter- 
esting development,  considering  that  the  duty  was  not 
payaMe  untd  they  were  landed  on  American  soil. 

In  a  depressed  state  of  mind,  I  returned  to  Dyea,  al* 
llioogh  having  still  the  li  x  a-inch  Kodak  and  some  rolls 
for  the  same. 

Two  month!«  ago  there  was  but  one  trail  commonly 
known  across  the  Chilkoot  Mountains  to  the  head-waters 
of  the  Yukon.  That  trail  was  known  as  the  Chilkoot 
Pms  route.  The  new  trail,  first  called  the  White  Pass 
trail,  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  Skagway  trail,  while  the 
old  Chilkoot  trail  is  called  the  Dyea  trail.  That  the 
advertising  of  the  Skagway  trail  as  the  better  route  was 
premature  no  one  pretends  to  dispute — nay,  it  is  only  in 
terms  of  unqualified  condemnation  that  it  may  be  men- 
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tioncd  Those  who  cut  that  trail  may  have  honestly  be- 
lieved  it  to  be  better*  but  the  effect  of  rains  and  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  horses  trampitid^  to  and  fro  was  not 
foreseen.  Some  saw  the  trap  in  time  and  pulled  out* 
and  are  now  well  over  the  Dyea  trail.  In  winter  there 
has  been  but  one  plan  of  work  heretofore  followed : 
Landing  at  Dyea  by  small  steamer  from  Juneau,  g«xxls 
to  the  extent  of  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
pounds  are  placed  upon  the  seven-foot  sled  previously 
described  and  hauled  up  the  Dyea  River  a  distance  of 
about  nineteen  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  summit ;  thence 
it  is  packed,  or  else  hoisted  by  a  long  cable,  over  the 
forty  •degree  incline  to  the  summit;  thence  on  sleds 
again  to  Lake  Lindeman,  a  distance  in  all  of  twenty- 
seven  miles,  where  the  miners  wait  for  the  opening  of 
the  river,  or  else  sled  down  the  Lakes  as  far  as  they 
choose. 

At  this  time  of  year  it  is,  of  course,  wholly  different. 
Indians  have  been  taking  packs  of  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  pounds  on  their  backs,  either  directly  at 
Dyea,  or  in  canoes  to  what  is  termed  the  head  of  canoe 
navigation,  some  six  and  a  half  miles  from  Dyea,  and 
thence  on  their  backs,  making  the  first  stop  at  .Sheep 
Camp,  three  or  four  miles  this  side  of  the  summit,  and 
reaching  Lindeman  the  following  day,  at  a  charge  of  14 
cents  per  pound.  This  year,  horses  and  wagons  have  been 
put  on; for  part  of  the  way,  and  white  men  have  come 
in  to  share  the  profitable  rates  of  packing,  which  have 
steadily  gi>ne  up  until  they  are  now  40  cents  per  pound 
to  Lake  Lindeman. 

The  Dyea  River  is,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  a 
stream  of  nearly  twice  the  volume  of  the  Skagway.  As 
far  as  the  canyon,  eleven  miles  from  the  mouth,  its 
course  b  through  a  level  valley  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
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bowlders,  with  groves  and  patches  qt  cottonwoods  and 
ipnice  and  Irirch^  while  along  its  banks  are  thickets  of 
alder  and  a  species  of  willow  resembling  the  red  willow 
of  the  East.  Its  swift,  ntilky,  ice-cold  waters  f«»llow 
mainly  the  west  side  of  the  valley*  but  at  various  points 
little  branches  roam  away  from  the  main  stream.  The 
river  is  filled  at  this  seascm  with  salmon*  spawning*  and 
with  large,  fine  trout.  The  woods,  to  the  unobservant* 
seem  devoid  of  life;  but  though  there  is  no  song  of 
bird,  still  if  one  listens  he  will  hear  the  low  chirp  of 
sparrows,  while  the  hoarse  croak  of  the  raven  is  borne 
to  the  ear  as  it  flaps  laxily  overhead.  There  are  also  red 
squirrels^  and  if  those  who  have  hunted  in  this  region 
can  be  relied  upon*  the  country  abounds  in  large  game 
as  well  as  small — grizzly  bears  on  the  mountain-sides 
mountain-goats  (miscalled  **  sheep  **  here)  on  the  sum; 
nits  that  overlook  the  valley,  and  numerous  small  fur- 
bearing  animals. 

Pyea  is  a  comparatively  old  settlement*  its  principal, 
it  may  be  said  only,  house*  the  store,  dwelling*  and  post- 
oAce  occupied  by  the  firm  ojf  Messrs.  Healy  &  Wilson, 
having  been  established  as  an  Indian  trading-post  thir« 
teen  years  ago.  One  of  the  partners*  Captain  John  J. 
Heady,  six  years  ago  organized  in  Chicago  the  North 
American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company*  and  is 
aow  at  Dawson  as  its  general  manager.  Dyea  is  chiefly 
la  Indian  settlement.  To  the  northward  of  the  post* 
oflice  and  close  by  the  bank  of  the  river  is  the  village* 
composed  of  small,  dirty  tents  and  little  wooden  cab- 
ins crowded  ck>se  together.  There  are  no  totem-poles 
Bor  the  large  houses  of  more  southern  Alaska.  But  for 
'  the  few  permanent  cabins*  it  would  seem  to  be  what  it 
hrgely  is,  a  small  settlement  where  Indians  congregate 
from  various  quarters,  the  Chilkats  from  the  westerly 
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arm  of  Lynn  Canal,  the  StJkcen  Indians  frum  fl«>wn 
Port  Wranjifcl.  and  tlw  Chilkoutx.  a  branch  of  the  Chil- 
kat«,  who  belong  here.  They  are  TlineitH.  and  the  men 
are  ihort,  heavy  set,  powerfully  built,  bmad  and  thick 
of  cbest,  large  of  head,  with  almost  Slongolinn  eyes  and 
■Bassive  jaws.  Nearly  all  have  stringy  black  mustaches 
that  droop  at  the  ends,  and  some  have  scant  beai'<l« 


CMOS  MTtOAtKHC 

Tbetr  color  is  a  light  brown.  The  women  are  hardly, 
any  of  thenii  good-looking,  and  have  a  habit  of  painting 
tbeir  faces  a  jet  Mack  or  chocolate  brown,  and  I  have 
seen  little  girls  who  thus  imitated  their  elder  sisters  and 
mothers.  The  face  is  rubbed  with  balsam,  then  with 
burned  panlc,and  this  is  rubbed  in  with  grease.  They  do 
this,  I  am  told,  for  the  same  reason  that  their  white  sis> 
ters  use  paint  and  powder.  They  leave  enough  of  their 
faces  twtouched  about  the  chin,  mouth,  and  eyes  to  give 
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them  a  bideotts»  repulsive  expression.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  both  men  and  women  blacken  themselves  thus 
to  protect  their  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  u|Mtn  the 
White  men  used  to  do  the  same  thing  here,  but 
»w-goggles  are  now  used  instead. 
The  Indian  pack-straps  consist  of  two  bands  of  cotton 
doth  lined  with  blanket,  two  inches  wide  and  twenty 
iachcs  long,  having  a  loop  at  each  end.  These  loops  arc 
Cutened  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  load  by  means 
of  a  small  rope,  and  pass  around  the  shoulders  in  front. 
A  third — ^^ head-strap** — passes  over  the  forehead*  the 
ends  being  fiaatened  to  the  load  behind.  In  this  way 
ma  Indian  walks  off  with  twice  the  load  a  white  man 
win  undertake  to  carry,  and  even  young  boys  and 
women  take  their  seventy-five  pounds  and  accompany 

Moet  arrangements  for  packing  are  made  with  Isaac, 
** Chief  of  the  Chilkoots»**  as  the  sign  reads  above  his 
cabin.  Formerly  the  Chilkoots  monopolized  the  pack- 
hig;  not  allowing  other  Indians  to  enjoy  the  profits,  and 
aerionsly  objecting  even  to  white  men  packing  their 
own  outfits  over ;  but  now  this  monopoly  is  completely 


The  Indian  men's  dress  is  varied  and  picturesque.  Some 
wear  the  gayly  colored  Mackinaw  jacket ;  others  a  blue 
denim  garment,  half  shirt,  half  coat ;  still  others  a  lot>se 
coat  of  Uankett  the  sleeves  or  a  patch  across  the  back 
being  made  of  the  striped  ends;  and,  as  the  blankets  used 
by  these  Indians  are  of  the  most  brilliantly  assorted  col- 
on^ the  color  effects  are  distinctly  striking.  For  head- 
gear they  wear  common  little  felt  hats  or  bright  wool 
tocpies  or  a  colored  kerchief.  All  possess  rubber  hip- 
boot%  but  when  packing  they  wear  only  moccasins  out- 
tide  of  ^'Siwash'*  or  blanket  socks»  and  sometimes  an 
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oversock  to  the  knee.  Indian  fashion*  dogs  and  children, 
men  and  women,  crowd  into  their  dirty  abodes,  which 
smell  of  spoiled  fish.  The  dogs  are  not  so  numerous  as 
I  expected,  nor  yet  so  quarrelsome  and  noisy.  The  Ind- 
ians  train  them  for  sledge-drawinj^  in  winter  and  pack* 
ing  on  their  backs  in  summer,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  an  Indian  with  one  or  two  medium*sized  dogs  trot- 
ting beside  him,  with  a  little  pack  on  each  side«  sagging 
nearly  to  the  ground,  containing  his  luncheon. 

When  an  Indian  is  packing  he  carries  his  single  small 
blanket  tied  upon  his  back  under  the  pack,  thereby  making 
a  CttshioQ  for  the  pack.   A  stout  stick  to  balance  with  and 
to  assist  in  climbing  completes  his  outfit.    Twenty  or 
thirty  Indians  will  take  up  packs  and  put  a  whole  outfit 
over  in  two  days.    They  are  not  trustworthy,  and  are 
wholly  unscrupulous.    They  do  nothing  even  for  each 
other  without  a  price,  and  t  have  carefully  noticed  that 
they  make  nodbtinction  between  themselves  and  whites 
even  for  the  same  service.    If  one  engages  them  at  a 
certain  price  and  some  one  offers  them  more,  they  lay 
down  their  packs  and  take  up  the  new  ones ;  or  if  on  the 
trail  they  hear  of  a  rise  in  the  scale,  they  stop  and  strike 
for  the  higher  wages.   Some  of  them  speak  good  English. 

Indians  from  Sitka  say  these  fellows  are  wild  Ind* 
ians,  and  look  upon  their  ignorance  of  letters  with  some 
contempt :  but,  if  ignorant  of  letters,  they  are  shrewd,  * 
hard  traders,  who  are  making  money  fast  and  saving  it 
They  have  a  strong  predilection  for  gold,  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  our  sih*er  friends  will  be  pleased  to  know,  silver 
is  in  no  less  favor  with  them.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
hard  money  they  want.  I  knew  an  Indian  to  declare 
solemnly  he  could  not  change  a  five-dollar  bill,  showing 
the  only  two  silver  dollars  he  had ;  but,  when  a  gold  five 
was  offered  instead,  he  fished  a  whole  handful  of  silver 
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Mrt  ct  his  pocket,  which  also  proves  what  barefaced  liars 
tbcf  are.  They  are  taking  all  the  small  chani^e  nut  <>f 
circalation.  They  cume  to  the  trader*  several  limes  a 
day,  make  a  triflitiK  purchase  to  ^ct  change,  and  then 
store  it  away.  The  small-change  problem  is  indeed  a 
I  une.  There  is  ni>t  enough  small  currency  todu 
with.  The  gamblers  and  the  Indians  are  get- 
ting  it  alL 


asrsoACHiico  rm  caxtok 

FVon  the  Indian  village  the  n>ad  follows  (he  western 
hank  vi  the  river  to  the  ferry,  where  horses  can  ford  in 
the  euly  morning.  Thence  the  road  ctMitinues,  crossing 
and  rccrowing  small  branches  of  the  D)-ea  eiiiht  or  nine 
tines,  to  Pinnegan's  IN>int  {a  distance  of  abuut  five  miles 
(mm  Dyea).  The  foot-trail  makes  but  two  fords  in  that 
distance.  From  Pinnegan*s  Point  is  a  horse-trail  one 
aule  to  the  head  uf  canoe  navigation,  and  thence^  o\'er 
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a  level  waste  of  sand  and  loose  bowlders,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon.  From  there  the  winter  route  follows  the. 
bed  of  the  river  for  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles,  be- 
tween  steep  forest-clad  banks.  The  summer  trail  makes 
boldly  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  and,  after  making 
several  very  steep  but  short  ascents  and  descents,  reach- 
ing in  one  place  a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  drops  to  the  level  again 
at  the  head  of  the  canyon,  and  crosses  the  river  on  a 
bridge,  the  work  of  private  parties,  who  charge  a  toll 
of  fifty  cents  on  every  loaded  horse.  The  trail  thence 
follows  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  is  wide  and  grav- 
elly, fording  again  and  again,  or  crossing  on  logs»  to 
Sheep  Camp,  fourteen  miles  from  Dyea.  The  only  bad 
part  of  the  road  is  in  the  canyon,  but  for  the  most  part 
this  has  been  well  corduroyed,  so  that,  no  matter  how 
much  it  rains,  there  is  solid  footing.  Untrained  horses 
fall  here  too,  but  there  is  a  trail ;  at  Skagway  there  is 
none,  unless  mud  and  rocks  suffice  to  make  a  trail. 
Healy  &  Wilson's  pack-train  of  ten  or  twelve  horses*  in 
charge  of  two  men  on  horseback,  runs  daily  from  Dyea 
to  Sheep  Camp,  carrying  two  hundred  pounds  per  horse, 
returning  the  same  night,  with  hardly  ever  an  accident. 
Both  horses  and  men  know  their  business.  A  good 
many  of  the  miners  push  their  little  hand-carts  to  the 
end  of  the  wagon-road,  and  then  pack  on  their  backs  or 
by  horse ;  while  others  build  large  flat-bottomed  scows 
or  skiffs,  into  which  they  pile  all  their  goods,  and  tow 
them,  with  much  labor,  to  the  liead  of  canoe  navigation. 

« 

At  thk  FsftST.  AmgmMi  s^ 

Still  drying  out  clothes  and  blankets.    We  have  found 
one  of  our  horses  here,  sick  from  an  injury  received  on 
the  steamer.    He  falls  down  with  no  load  and  acts  as  if 
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faifnimhcd.  It  is  Jim*8  own  horse.  I^cadbetter  has  arrived 
and  promises  to  move  us  at  once  by  wagon  to  Finnegan's 
IVtint.  Our  horses  are  woricing  on  the  pack-train  from 
Piimcgan*s  Point  to  Sheep  Camp. 

Jim  and  Burghardt  are  chafing  at  the  delays.  So 
they  propose  to  do  their  own  packing,  if  I  replace  the 
old  ^ skate**  with  a  sound  horse— a  proposition  to  which 
I  readily  assent  by  giving  him  ^  Nelly/*  leaving  me  now 
witb  five  sound  horses  and  1400  pounds  of  stuff,  not  in- 
chiding  the  iKNit  lumber.  Jim  and  the  boy  go  to  Finne- 
Saii*s  and  pick  out  their  horses  and  start  packing. 

The  Dutchman  is  to  give  his  horse  to  an  Indian/for 
packing  200  pounds  to  the  summit,  and  he  has  gone 
writh  the  Indian*  his  horse,  and  a  pack  on  his  own 


It  is  impossible  to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  slowness 
with  which  things  are  moving.  It  takes  a  day  to  go  four 
or  five  miles  and  back ;  it  takes  a  dollar  to  do  what  ten 
cents  would  do  at  home.  The  blacksmith  is  either  at 
Skagway,  or  is  drunk,  or  has  left  his  toub  behind.  That 
has  been  the  main  trouble  with  Leadbetter — half  his 
horses  are  laid  off  without  shoes.  A  horse  loses  one  or 
more  shoes  about  every  trip.  The  same  story  is  told  by 
alL  They  have  arrived  here  with  outfits  and  means  of 
transportation;  they  have  thought  their  expenses  ended, 
but  they  have  only  just  begun.  Where  a  party  has  dtl- 
cnlated  on  getting  over  in  days,  it  is  taking  weeks.  Yet 
ho«r  much  better  than  at  Skagway !  Here  people  are 
moving ;  there  the  trail  is  clioke«l,  and  lio  one  is  getting 
thfongh. 

JImgmtiyx 

Six  burros  belonging  to  the  outfit  take  Soo  pounds  to 
Finnegan*s  FMnt,  and  I  pay  a  wagoner  to  haul  the  rest 
to  that  point. 
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AT   PINNEGANS   POINT 

Twenty  tents^  including  a  blacksmith*shop,  a  naloon, 
and  a  restaurant.  A  tent,  a  board  counter  a  foot  wide 
and  six  feet  long,  a  tall  man  in  a  Mackinaw  coat,  and  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  is  called  a  saloon  here.  .  At  the  hotel 
a  full  meal  of  beans  and  bacon,  bread  and  butter,  dried 
peaches  and  coffee  is  served  for  6  bits,  or  75  cents.  .  It  is 
run  by  two  young  women  from  Seattle.  One  of  them  is 
preparing  to  start  for  Sheep  Camp  with  a  two-hundred- 
pound  cooking*range.  The  Indians  bring  in  salmon  and 
trout,  and  sell  them  for  2  bits»  or  2$  ccnts^  each.  The 
salmon  weigh  from  ten  to' twelve  pounds;  the  trout,  two 
or  three  pounds. 

The  Indians  fish  in  a  peculiar  manner.  They  go  two 
together  in  a  smallish  canoe,  one  with  a  paddle,  while 
the  other  sits  facing  htm  in  the  bow,  armed  with  an  iron 
gaff;  and,  as  the  canoe  is  slowly  worked  along  the  pools, 
the  gaffer  feels  up  and  down  with  his  gaff  until  he 
strikes  a  fish,  when,  with  a  flop,  it  is  landed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe.  One  cannot  see  a  foot  in  the  milky, 
glacial  water,  so  that  spearing  is  out  of  the  question. 
Sometimes  they  surprise  the  fish  in  the  shallow  places. 
I  shot  a  two-and-a-half-pounder  at  a  ford,  grazing  and 
stunning  it  with  a  revolver  •  shot.  The  Indians  do  not 
use  a  hook  and  line.  There  could  be  no  finer  place  to 
fish  for  trout  than  along  this  Dyea  River;  there  are  , 
deep,  narrow  pools  agiainst  the  sides  of  the  steep  moun- 
tains,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  open,  flat*  and^^v* 
elly,  free  from  bushes.  None,  however,  have  time  to 
try,  the  ever-present  dread  that  we  may  never  get  over 
weighs  on  our  minds. 

The  slowness  of  the  pack  •  trains  is  disheartening ; 
horses  laid  off  from  loss  of  shoes,  no  shoes,  not  even 
naib  to  put  them  on ;  many  are  sore,  and  the  poor  ones 
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piayini;  out.  The  men  do  not  know  how  to  pack. 
A  Montana  man  Kays:  "'Some  of  these  people  think  that 
•o  long  as  it  is  a  horse,  anything  is  all  right.  If  it  was 
m  piece  of  machinery  they  would  have  to  take  care  of 
il»  but  they  think  a  horse  can  stand  anything/*  The 
packing  rate  to  Sheep  Camp  is  la  cents  per  pound.  I 
start  the  iKNit  lumber  for  Sheep  Camp  by  two  men,  who 
carry  the  boards  each  side  6f  them  in  a  sort  of  rope  bar- 
BCM.  The  lumber  weighs  165  pounds,  and  I  pay  them 
$15.  My  stuff  went  up  to-day  on  the  backs  of  nine 
iMHves,  five  of  which  are  my  own.  The  packers  on  their 
leCam  to>night  claim  they  were  threatened  with  revolv- 
ers up  the  line  by  men  the  time  of  whose  contracts  had 
caqrired ;  that  the  pack-train  could  only  take  up  one  more 
load  before  moving  the  others  on. 

Flickers  have  held  what  they  called  a  ** committee'* 
meeting,  and  the  ** committee**  announce  that  they  are 
working  for  wages,  and  that  their  only  chance  to  get  their 
own  stuff  through  is  to  push  it  through  on  every  avail- 
able horse  to*  morrow,  disrejgarding  all  other  claims  to 
precedence.  Everybody  is  excited,  and  a  panic  has  seized 
those  who  are  being  put  over'  by  the  train.  I  try  to 
staad  them  off,  as  far  iiis  my  horses  go,  but  the  whole 
train  goes  off  for  Sheep  Camp  with  a  ton  of  stuff  belong- 
ing to  the  packers.  Leadbetter  is  up  the  line  with  three 
orfoor  horses,  working  goods  from  Sheep  Camp  to  The 
Scales^  gradually  and  very  slowly  carrying  out  the  con- 
tract. But  contracts  are  contracts,  and  angry  men  point 
to  dates  00  pieces  of  paper  to  prove  that  they  are  not  at 
The  Scales  or  at  Lindeman  within  the  time  specified,  and 
they  are  demanding  the  return  of  their  horses.  Every 
auui  is  for  himself  and  fears  to  be  left. 

•    iOO 


RETURN  TO  SKAGWAY  FOR  ADVICE 

I  take  pasnage  with  a  party  of  Indians  for  Skagway, 
to  consult  the  United  States  Commissioner  and  obtain 
papers  to  be  served  in  case  parties  continue  to  hold  and 
use  the  train.    To*night  the  packers  hold  conclave  before 
a  big  lofi:*fire.    They  are  sobered  a  little  by  this  time*  and 
ask  me  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  train  and  to  run  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  others,  looking  after  the  financial  end. 
There  is  Glass,  a  civil  engineer  of  San  Francisco ;  and 
Simpson«tall,  thin,  with  a  scraggy  black  beard  and  most 
disreputable  arctic  overshoes.     He  is  a  butcher  from 
O^ddand,  and  has  made  a  wager  to  go  in  and  come  out 
on  so  much  money,  and  has  600  newspapers  to  sell  there. 
He  is  a  picture  of  misery.    He  comes  in  from  the  trail 
soaking  wet  from  rain  and  mud,  but  he  is  the  most 
cheerful  man  of  the  lot«  and  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
era.  (Simpson  privately  proposed  that  I  leave  my  lumber 
and  take  his  canvas  canoe  and  himself  on  with  hb  pa- 
pers.  Impossible.)   There  is  Fitzpatrick,  jovial  and  care- 
less, the  stowaway  who  was  captured  aboard  the  Excelsior 
as  she  was  leaving  San  Francisco  for  St.  Michael,  and 
who  to-night,  in  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  fire,  and  amid 
the  steam  of  wet  clothes,  with  his  thumbs  in  the  belt  of 
his  trousers,  tells  over,  with  rich  expletive^,  the  story  of 
hb  capture,  and  how  he  had  begged  and  pleaded,  even 
oflfered  money,  for  passage,  but  in  vain.    And  there  are. 
half  a  dozen  others  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of 
different  professions,  but  drawn  together  by  common 
interest,  and  now  trying  to  work  together.    I  make  them 
a  counter-proposition — to  take  my  horses  at  a  tow  figure 
and  let  me  do  my  own  packing  on  from  Sheep  Camp. 
The  horses  ar^  now  conceded  to  be  mine. 


Thb  morning  the  packers  were  leaving  my  horses; 
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bat»  rather  than  keep  them  idle,  I  let  Simpson  take 
them  out,  packing  one* half  for  himself  and  the  other 
half  for  me  at  the  prevailing  rates.  I  load  and  help 
pack  a8o  pounds  for  King's  party  from  San  Francis- 
oow  and  at  the  same  time  accept  an  invitation  to  eat 
Christmas  dinner  with  thiem  at  Stewart  River.  Turkey, 
cranberry  sauce,  plum  •  pudding,  and  champagne  are 

change  from  pork  and  beans.  During  the 
of  tbb  morning  I  had  to  throw  the  diamond  hitch 
tbe  loads  of  so-called  experienced  packers,  concoct- 
a  long  story  about  where  I  had  learned  it. 
Attended  court  in  the  afternoon,  according  to  agree- 
itt  at  Richard's  Landing.  There  were  several  cases 
a  quarrel  about  some  mules.  The  court-house 
a  ten-by-twelve  tent.  The  commissioner  or  judge  sat 
a  gQods*bos  with  a  larger  goods-box  in  front,  and  the 
lawyers  and  defendants  and  plaintiffs,  numbering  about 
a  doien  persons,  sat  on  other  boxes  and  discussed  the 
wtnatioD  informally.  After  talking  awhile  inside,  all 
parties  would  go  outside  to  a  large  flat  rock  in  front  of 
the  tent,  and  there,  with  hands  in  their  pockets,  talk  some 
Oiore;  A  settlement  was  arrived  at  in  each  case.  There 
im  not  much  law.  Common-sense  rules,  or  tries  to;  and, 
if  that  fails,  there  is  a  big  United  States  marshal  who 
nets  things  straight  in  about  as  arbitrary  and  effective  a 
way  as  a  New  York  police  justice.  In  my  own  case  there 
was  nothing  to  do  save  pay  a  lawyer  $20  for  making  out 
the  papers,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  deputy 
marshal,  to  serve  in  event  of  trouble. 

E^bt  of  the  packers  buy  three  of  my  horses  at  $50 
each,  the  roan  mare  being  disabled  by  a  cut  on  her  foot, 
and  the  Uack  somewhere  up  the  traiL   They  now  own  a 
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train  of  ten  horses,  and  have  ain'eed  to  move  in  the  com* 
mon  interest  With  a  light  pack  I  start  for  Sheep  Camp. 
The  first  thing  after  entering  the  canyon  trail  is  a  horse 
down  with  his  pack,  and  I  recognize  the  old  *Skate/'and 
Jim  and  the  boy,  with  Nelly  and  the  "*  buckskin/*  and  the 
Dutchman,  who  is  packing  on  his  own  back.  The  old 
**  skate,**  which  we  supposed  worthless,  has  been  doing 
really  good  work  on  the  level  ground,  and  is  neither  sore 
nor  cut ;  but  this  is  his  first  try  at  the  hills.  We  get  him 
up,  and  the  pack  on  again.  Nelly *s  back  is  very  sore, 
and  rile  groans  under  the  pack.  Half  a  mile  farther  on 
the  pack  turns  on  Nelly,  and  her  back  b  gone.  The  pack 
is  taken  off  and  she  is  led  hack  to  the  camp,  where  a 
revolver 'Shot  puts  the  poor,  patient  little  beast  out  of 
misery.  I  do  not  forget  the  last  words  of  the  man  who 
fode  her  into  Victoria,  little  expecting  her  to  be  sold 
there  by  her  owner.  ^Pcx>r  Nelly  t  I  vrill  never  see  you 
again  !**  Wet  blankets,  saddles  not  cinched  tight,  saddles 
•that  do  not  fit,  loads  unequally  balanced,  are  doing  the 
sad  work.  We  cannot  see  until  the  saddles  are  off  what 
hundreds  of  horses  are  suffering. 

Jim  is  moving  along  slowly.  .  It  is  now  too  kite,  but 
if  he  had  waited  with  me  two  days,  longer  his  outfit 
would  probably  have  been. all  at  Sheep  Camp.  I  was 
sorry,  for  Jim  was  a  good  man. 
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f*^HEEP  CAMP  is  thirteen  miles  front 
Dyea.  It  is  a  town  uf  tents  scattercfl, 
to  the  number  of  several  score,  amonff 
spruces,  along  the  bowhler-lincd  shores 
of  the  D)'ca  River,herca  stream  a  nx)  or 
two  across,  and  so  swift  as  to  be  scarcely 
fordable.  ttbaconvenient  stage  before 
the  climb  over  the  pass,  which  is  four 
miles  distant.  It  is  also  the  last  place 
M  the  CbiUcoot  trail  where  wood  can  be  had  for  warmth 
■nd  eookinc.  Two  pack-trains  of  ten  horses  each  rim 
the  round  trip  from  Dyca  in  charge  of  two  men  riding 
spare  honesL  There  are  several  hundred  horses  in  all. 
■nd  a  much  lancer  number  of  men.  The  rate  of  pack-: 
lag  to  this  pmnt  is  14  cents  a  pound.  This  rate,  though 
*M  large  on  such  merchandise  as  partis  of  cigars, 
BMkes  oats  $16  a  sack,  and  hay  not  less  than  93>5  a  t»n. 
.  The  popubtion  of  Sheep  Camp  may  be  classitied  as 
follows:  those  who  have  packed  their  own  stuff  thus  far 
md  are  wavering, discouraged  by  the  bad  weather ;  those 
■oving  their  goods  right  thrtiugh  with  horses  or  on  their 
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backs;  professional  Hamblen,  and  a  (treat  swarm  of  men 
pockins  liver  tbe  summit.  Thtw  last  are  mostly  hang. 
cnMNi  from  Juneait,  wveral  betni;  deserters  from  the  rev- 
enucHTUtters,  while  others  are  men  who  were  bound  for 
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Dawson,  and  who  had  the  wit  or  presence  of  mind,  which 
few  others  seemed  to  show.tn  recognize  a  guld>mine  when 
it  came  before  their  eyes,  even  if  it  was  not  a  Klondike 
one.  They  are  making  gi^t  money.  The  rate  to  Crater  ' 
L>ske  is  ts  cents  a  pound;  to  Lindeman,  30  cents  a  pound. 
Many  of  them  take  one  pack  fnim  here  over,  and  then 
make  one  or  more  short  packs  over  the  summit,  in  this 
way  making  as  high  as  $16  a  day.  It  is  the  hardest 
kind  of  work,  though,  and  after  a  while  the  feet  and 
ankles  get  so  used  up  that  the  men  ha%'e  to  give  up 
and  go  home;    It  is  not  always  with  full  pockets  that 
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tfccte  men  are  gnng  back,  for  the  crap  men  and  the 
faro  men  about  a  mtning-canip  seem  special  creations 
for  the  purpose  of  relievin,'*  certain  w>rts  of  men  from 
the  temptativa  to  spend  their  hard-earned  money  in 
worse  ways. 

It  has  been  a  continual  downpour  for  the  past  week. 
My  KDods  are  all  here,  stacked  under  canvas  aiid  rubber 
coven;  but  it  seems  a  hopeless  task  to  keep  good» 
dry.  Horses  have  almost  no  valite,  just  the  price  of 
paddof  for  one  day;  but  it  costs  $io  for  a  set  of  shoes. 
BTcrything  b  the  color  of  mud  — men,  horses,  and 
foods. 

Sheep  Camp  has  a  hotd.    If  any  one'  is  io  doubt  on 
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that  point,  a  huge  cloth  sign  on  the  front  of  the  building 
aaaoundng  the  tact  in  letters  three  feet  high  is  suffi- 
cient evidence.  That  the  proprietor,  a  Mr.  [*almer,  is  a 
D  is  evident  in  that  he  has  not  placed  his  own 
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name  in  letters  equally  large  in  front  of  the  simple  but 
gigantic  word  ^  Hotel.** 

It  is  one  of  the  two  wooden  buildings  in  town,  built 
of  rough  boards,  and  in  dimensions  about  twenty  by 
forty  feet,  comprising  a  single  room.  A  portion  is  par- 
titioned off  at  the  back  by  a  calico  curtain,  and  here 
live  the  proprietor,  his  wife,  and  a  large  family  of  small 
children,  and  here  the  meals  are  prepared  for  several 
hundred  hungry  packers  three  times  a  day  as  fast  or 
faster  than  the  pack* train  can  bring  the  grub  from 
Dyea.  At  noon,  but 'more  particularly  at  evening,  the 
floor  of  the  hotel  is  crowded  by  a  wild,  dirty,  wet,  un- 
kempt crew  of  men  from  Chilkoot,  who  advance  in'  re- 
lays to  a  long  table,  where  the  beans,  tea,  and  bacon  are 
thrown  into  them  at  75  cents  each,  payable  strictly  in 
advance.  The  fare  depends  greatly  on  what  the  pack- 
train  has  been  able  to  pick  up  at  Dyea.  There  is  always 
enough,  although  sugar  or  milk  may  be  a  bit  scarce. 
The  men  eat  like  wolves.  ^  Still,  there  are  some  who 
kick  at  the  price,**  says  Landlord  Palmer.  *^Why,  the 
price  they  pay  hardly  pays  the  packing  on  what  some  of 
them  eat.** 

When  supper  is  over,  the  floor  b  thrown  open  for 
guests.  All  who  have  blankets  unroll  them  and  spread 
them  on  the  floor,  take  off  their  socks  and  shoes  and 
hang  them  on  the  rafters,  place  a  coat  under  their  heads, 
and  turn  in.  By  nine  o'clock  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  walk  over  the  floor,  for  the  bcxiies.  The  first  night 
I  q)ent  in  Sheep  Camp  I  spread  my  blanket  under  the 
table,  sharing  it  with  a  fellow-traveller  who  was  not  so 
provided.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  sleeping  privileges 
of  this  hotel  In  the  morning  the  lavatory  arrangements 
are  of  an  equally  simple  sort.    One  simply  walks  outside 

to  a  brook  that  flows  under  one  comer  of  the  building, 
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aod^  after  ablution  in  water  from  a  glacier  up  the  mouh* 
taia-fide»  lets  the  water  dry  on  his  hands  and  face.  I 
noticed  most  of  the  men  did  not  take  even  this  much 
trooUe. 

Obsenring  that  I  was  a  photographer,  the  proprietor 
mentioned  that  he  had  some  things  belonging  to  a  cam- 
era that  a  photographer  had  left,  and  he  was  at  liberty 
to  sell  me  them  if  I  cared  for  them,  and  he  brought  out 
—of  all  things ! — three  spools  of  4x5  daylight  61m !  I 
took  them  quickly  enough.  -That  very  day  I  was  going 
down  the  trail  in  Sheep  Camp,  past  a  large  tent  that  I 
had  noticed  before^  when  a  young  man  hailed  me  with, 
**Say,  do  you  want  to  buy  a  camera?  I  see  you  are  a 
photographer.**  A  stroke  of  lightning  could  not  have 
caused  me  more  astonishment.  **  I  have  a  camera  here, 
and  I  gness  I  don*t  want  it  any  longer.  It*s  too  much 
tnoble.**  It  proved  to  be  the  very  make  of  camera 
that  my  spools  fitted,  and,  as  fortune  b  said  ^always  to 
ran  in  streaks,  he  had  nine  more  unused  spools,  and  was 
witling  to  part  with  them  for  their  cost  in  San  Francisco ! 
The  yonnig  man,  Charlie  Brannon  by  name,  was  one  of 
the  lacky  men  who  arrived  on  the  Ptnrtlamd^  and  is  now' 
on  his  way  back. 

While  waiting  for  the  rain  to  cease  I  took  my  remain- 
ing  black  horse  down  the  trail  to  sell  it  It  was  perfectly 
SMnd.  No  one  would  make  me  an  offer.  At  the  Ferry 
an  Indian  offered  $20,  to  include  the  halter ;  but,  not 
having  the  money,  we  started  together  to  the  village. 
On  the  way  I  met  Leadbetter  and  his  former  teamster. 
Leadbetter  had  just  finished  saying  to  him  as  I  ap- 
proached that  I  would  probably  sell  for  $50.  The  team- 
ster  asked  me  the  price.  I  said  $35,  and  he  jumped  at 
the  oiler.  The  horse  paid  for  itself  the  next  day  on  the 
pack-train  to  Sheep  Camp.    I  didn't  need  to  apologize 

lot 
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to  the  Indian,  who  was  lookinv  on  at  the  transaction 
rather  crestfallciu  He  understood  that  it  was  simply 
his  own  way  of  doing  business.  The  blue  roan»  which 
only  needed  a  rest,  I  gave  away,  rather  than  shoot  it, 
to  a  packer,  a  careful  man,  who  intended  wintering  his 
train  at  Dyea. 

Three  inches  of  snow  reported  on  the  summit,  and  six 
inches  at  Lindeman,  but  the  Indians  say  the  lakes  will 
not  freexe  for  six  weeks.  Donkeys  taken  over  the  pass 
are  starving  to  death,  as  there  is  no  grazing.  The  pack- 
ers,  one  by  one,  are  dropping  out  as  the  weather  grows 
worse.  So  the  rates  kee)>  up.  Discouraged,  many  are 
trying  to  sell  their  outfits,  and  have  set  up  little  stores 
inside  their  tents. 

The  cruelty  to  horses  is  past  belief;  yet  it  is  nothing 
to  the  Skagway  tratU  we  hear.  There  are  three  thou- 
sand  horses  on  the  Skagway  trail— more  to  kill,  that*s 
about  all  the  difference.  Sheep  Camp  is  filling  up  with 
broken-down  brutes.  Their  owners  have  used  them  and 
abused  them  to  this  point,  and  are  too  tender*hearted  (?) 
to  put  them  out  of  their  misery.  Their  backs  are  raw 
from  wet'  and  wrinkled  blankets,  their  legs  cut  and 
bruised  on  the  rocks,  and  they  are  as  thin  as  snakes  and 
starving  to  death.  A  Colorado  man  says  to  me,  ^  Of  all 
the  cruelty  to  horses — and  Tve  seen  a  good  deal — the 
worst  is  on  this  trail ;  they  are  killing  them  with  sticks.** 
They  are  hobbling  about  among  the  tents,  tumbling 
over  guy -ropes,  breaking  into  caches,  making  great 
nuisances  of  themselves.  No  one  will  take  the  respon« 
sibility  of  shootmg  them.  Some  one  may  come  along 
and  demand  $50  for  the  dead  horse  perhaps.  That  set- 
tles it.    So  we  drive  a  batch  of  them  out  of  town,  where 

the  poor  creatures  may  find  a  little  feed. 
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A  wretched,  thin,  white  cayuse  came  to  my  tent.  He 
hod  been  driven  from  four  miles  above,  where  his  owner 
deserted  him.  It  was  raining  a  cold  rain.  He  put  his 
bead  and  as  much  more  as  he  could  inside  the  tent,  try* 
ing  to  get  next  the  stove.  He  stayed  there  all  night  and 
was  around  all  next  day,  and  he  had  nothing  to  eat.  I 
am  certain  he  never  felt  the  44-caliber  bullet  back  of  his 
ear  that  evening.  Thereupon  a  general  killing-off  began, 
unto  carcasses  were  lying  on  all  sides. 

A  doxen  packers  take  my  outfit  across  the  pass  to 
Crater  Lake,  but  will  not  touch  the  boat  lumber.  Flour 
is  a  packer's  first  choice,  lumber  last. 

One  by  one  my  **  partners  **  for  each  few  miles  of  travel 
have  fallen  by  the  way*side.  Several  have  offered  to  pay 
for  passage  down  the  river,  as  boats  at  Lindeman  are 
bringing  prices  that  are  prohibitive  to  most.  Finally  I 
fall  in  with  a  young  man  from  Stockton,  California, 
named  Al  Brown,  who  started  for  Dawson  with  the 
Leadbetter  outfit,  and  is  dumped  here  by  the  collapse 
of  the  undertaking.  He  has  a  good  outfit  of  clothes, 
no  grub,  and  is  determined  to  reach  Dawson,  though 
I  tell  him  I  should  advise  no  one  to  do  a  thing  I  should 
not  do  myself.  He  agrees  to  help  me  to  Dawson,  and  I 
agree  to  pack  his  goods.  Brown  has  had  no  experience 
whatever  in  the  kind  of  life  he  has  entered  upon,  but 
he  is  an  expert  oarsman,  holding  the  amateur  cham* 
pioQship  of  the  Pacific  coast.  We  start  for  the  summit 
after  oar  outfit,  each  with  packs  of  stuff  that  we  could 
not  trust  to  packers,  leaving  the  boat  lumber  in  charge 
of  a  trustworthy  man,  who  promises  to  send  it  over 
without  delay  for  $30. 

Prom  Sheep  Camp  the  valley  is  a  huge  gorge,  the 
mountain-sides  rising  steep,  hard,  and  bold  to  a  prodig- 
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feus  height.  The  valley  begins  to  rise  rapidly,  and  the 
trail  h  very  bad.  A  mile  above  Sheep  Camp,  on  the  left 
hand,  a  huge  glacier  lies  <m  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
jutting  so  far  over  and  downward  that  every  moment 
one  expects  a  great  chunk  to  drop  off  and  tumble  into 
the  river.  But  it  does  not,  and  only  a  small  stream  of 
water  from  its  melting  forces  its  way  to  the  bottom.  A 
mile  farther  on  is  ^  Stone  House  '* — a  large  square  rock, 
crudely  resembling  a  house;  it  stands  on  the  river's 
brink.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  a  great  mass  of 
slide  rock,  some  of  the  bowlders  being  nearly  as  large  as 
the  one  by  the  river.  Some  of  these  rocks  have  piled  on 
top  of  one  another  so  as  to  form  small  caves,  which  the 
Indbns  use  for  shelter.  These  also  are  called  ^  Stone 
Houses.**  The  valley  here  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
right,  and  the  trail  begins  to  grow  steep.  The  valley  is 
filled  with  great  water*and* ice- worn  bowlders.  The 
trail  climbs  from  one  to  another  of  these.  There  is  no 
vegetatf»n,  save  a  few  alders  here  and  there,  and  these 
cease  just  above  ^  Stone  House.'* 

The  trail  enters  a  eml^Je^sae^  climbing  higher  and 
higher.  The  valley  seems  to  end ;  a  precipitous  wall  of 
gray  rock,  reaching  into  the  sky,  seems  to  head  off  far- 
tber  progress,  seaming  its  jagged  contour  against  the 
sky-^  great  barrier,  uncompr«>mising,  forbidding — the 
Chilkoot  Pass. 

Horses  and  men  with  packs  are  ahead  of  and  behind 
us.  The  sun  has  broken  clear,  and  shines  down  on  a 
strange  scene.  In  a  pocket  under  the  cliff  are  some  score 
of  tents  and  huge  piles  of  baggage.  The  tents  are  held 
to  the  earth  by  rocks  on  the  guy-ropes.  Men  are  busily 
at  work  making  up  the  goods  into  packs  and  unload- 
ing pack-horses.  Adding  to  the  animation  the  rocks 
are  covered  with  bright  blankets  spread  out  to  dry. 
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The  men  take  up  the  packs*  and  thb  ia  what  happens : 
They  walk  to  the  base  of  the  cliff,  with  a  stout  alpen- 
stock in  hand  They  start  to  climb  a  narniw  foi>t-trail 
that  goes  up,  up,  up.  The  rock  and  earth  are  (;ray.  The 
packers  and  packs  have  disappeared.  There  is  nothing 
but  the  gray  wall  of  rock  and  e;!irth.  But  stop !  Look 
OK^re  clooely.  The  eye  catches  movement.  The  moun- 
tain is  alive.  There  is  a  continuous  moving  train  ;  they 
are  perceptible  only  by  their  movement,  just  as  ants 
are;  The  moving  train  is  zigzagging  across  the  tower* 
ing  face  of  the  precipice,  up,  up,  into  the  sky,  even  at  the 
▼ery  top.  See !  they  are  going  against  the  sky !  They 
are  human  beings^  but  never  did  men  li>ok  so  small. 

Other  men  are  coming  back  empty,  as  if  dropping  back 
to  earth.  **The  Scales,**  as  the  foot  of  the  precipice  is 
called,  is  one  of  the  most  wretched  spots  on  the  trail ; 
there  is  no  wood  nearer  than  four  miles,  and  that  is  ptxir. 
The  wind  blows  cold;  and  everybody  and  everything  is 
aataratecL  ** The  Scales**  gets  its  name  from  having 
been  in  former  years  a  weighing-place  for  goods  hoisted 
or  packed  over. 

We  start  with  our  packs  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
Chilkoot  deceives  one  in  this :  it  seems  to  tower  directly 
over  <me*s  head,  whereas  the  actual  average  slope  is  about 
forty-five  degrees,  consisting  of  a  series  of  benches  alter- 
nating with  slide  rock.  The  trail  winds  from  bench  to 
bencfa^  and  there  are  a  number  of  trails  all  reaching  the 
crest  at  about  the  same  place.  The  general  slope  of 
the  path  is  not  great,  and  the  labor  of  climbing  so  lit- 
tle that  when  we  pause  to  take  breath  and  look  back  we 
Snd  we  are  half*  way  up.  In  several  places,  however, 
the  trail  is  very  steep ;  one  must  climb  on  hands  and 
knees  from  bowlder  to  bowlder — much,  I  fancy,  as  one 
would  go  up  the  pyramids.    We  overtake  horses  going 
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op,  and  an  ojl  Wc  are  astonished  to  see  how  so  appar« 
ently  clumsy  a  creature  gets  up  the  steep  places.  There 
is  one  very  dangerous  place ;  it  is  necessary  to  attach  a 
rope  to  the  pack-saddle,  two  or  three  men  go  ahead,  and 
when  the  horse  starts  up  they  pull  hard  on  the  rope ; 
otherwise  he  goes  over  backward,  as  one  or  two  horses 
have  done.  Once  on  top,  the  trail  crosses  a  broken  yet 
comparatively  level  summit,  over  one  or  two  dirty  gla* 
ciers,  and  then  downward  three  or  four  hundred  feet  of 
easy  pitch  to  the  head  of  a  steep  glacier,  where  all  at 
once,  if  the  weather  is  clear,  there  breaks  into  full  view 
Crater  Lake,  a  body  of  pure  green  water,  of  irregular 
outline,  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  lying  in  a  great,  rough, 
crater *«  like  basin  of  rock.  Some  were  sledding  goods 
on  tarpaulins  down  the  glacier,  which  terminates  in  a 
pile  of  bowlders  as  big  as  wash*tubs,  and  these  continue 
on  at  a  steep  angle  to  the  edge  of  the  water  Piled  on 
the  bowlders  are  caches  of  goods.  Some  persons  have 
tried  to  set  up  tents  in  this  forbidding  place.  I  do  not 
look  inside  of  any  to  see  how  they  arranged  a  place 
flat  enough  and  smooth  enough  to  sleep  upon,  but  infer 
that  sleep  is  accomplished  even  under  such  adverse  con* 
ditions,  as  they  belong  to  the  boatmen,  of  whom  there 
are  three,  ferrying  goods  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  at  i  cent 
a  pound.  Porty  dollars  a  day  was  paid  for  the  use  of  oiie 
row*boat,  but  the  men  are  making  more  than  that.  They 
earn  their  money  having  to  live  in  such  a  place,  and  no 
wood  within  miles.  One  of  them  tells  me  he  has  been 
there  two  weeks,  and  that  each  morning  he  has  wrung 
the  Water  out  oif  his  clothes  before  putting  them  on.  We 
are  fortunate  in  getting  our  goods  taken  over  at  once, 
while  we  go  around  by  the  trail  to  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
where  in  a  little  notch  among  the  rugged  rocks  are  tons 
of  freight.    By  the  time  we  unload  and  pile  our  stuff  it  is 
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dark.  With  tent«  blankets,  and  some  gnih.  Brown  and 
I  start  for  **  Happy  Camp,**  where  we  hear  there  is  wcxxl, 
hot  have  gone  only  a  few  hundred  yards  when  we  have 
hopelessly  missed  the  trail.  We  hunt  for  a  level  place, 
and  at  length  find  one  up  the  hill-side,  where  by  pulling 
some  bunches  of  moss  we  make  a  spot  where  wc  can  lie. 
It  is  a  very  wretched  prospect.  Throwing  down  the 
tent,  we  spread  our  blankets*  and  then  fold  the  tent 
over.  Prom  being  cold*  we  nearly  suffocate.  In  the 
morning,  we  can  tell  something  has  happened.  Peeping 
out,  we  find  that  we  are  covered  with  two  inches  of  snow. 
We  are  only  a  few  feet  from  the  trail,  and  a  man  goes  by 
with  a  pack ;  but  we  cannot  be  seen,  for  we  are  like  the 
surrounding  rocks— white.  Shaking  off  the  snow,  we  sit 
there,  eating  a  tin  of  meat  and  a  piece  of  hardtack.  It 
is  the  Califomian*s  first  experience  with  snow,  and  he 
enjoys  it. 

Next  morning  wc  follow  the  water  from  Crater  Lake, 
a  stream  of  some  size,  about  four  miles,  past  ^  Happy 
Camp**— a  misnomer,  if  ever  there  was  one— until  we 
reach  the  head  of  a  take,  where  there  is  wood  and  a 
little  gracing  for  a  few  wretched  horses.  The  wood  is 
spruce,  scrubby  and  sprawling,  some  of  the  trunks  be- 
ing a  foot  thick,  but  the  trees  themselves  not  over 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  There  were  about  fifty 
tents  at  the  lake,  which  is  known  as  Long  Lake,  and 
is  two  miles  long.  We  set  up  our  tent  on  the  spot 
wliere  a  party  were  camped  who  were  just  leaving, 
thereby  having  a  few  bare  spruce  boughs  ready  laid  (or 
our  own  bed. 

Next  day  it  begins  to  storm  adown  the  valley — such 
astorm  as  I  never  saw  before.  It  blows  until  it  seems  as 
if  the  tent,  which  is  held  down  by  heavy  rocks  on  the 
guy*ropes  and  the  edges  of  the  tent,  would  be  taken  bodily 
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and  thrown  into  the  lake.  Goods  have  to  be  piled  end- 
ways  to  the  wind  or  else  be  blown  over. 

The  storm  continues  for  several  days,  with  wind,  snow, 
and  rain,  the  sun  shining  cl^ar  each  morning  through 
the  rain.  We  engage  some  men  to  pack  our  stuff  over* 
doing  considerable  ourselves.  Now  we  see  the  need  of 
thr  heavy  shoes ;  anything  less  heavy  would  have  been 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  bare,  hard  rocks. 

Having  waited  several  days  in  vain  for  the  boat  to  come 
over  the  summit,  we  start  back  to  Sheep  Camp,  and  on 
the  way  we  hear  that  Sheep  Camp  has  been  washed  en- 
tirely  away,  and  many  persons  lost.  At  **  Stone  House  ** 
the  square  stone  is  gone.  Several  parties  camped  there 
tdl  us  the  first  they  heard  was  a  roar^  and,  looking  acrc»ss 
the  valley,  saw  a  stream  of  water  and  iwwiders  coming 
off  the  mountain* top,  the  bowlders  leaping  far  out  in 
air  as  they  tumbled  down,  an  immense  torrent,  and  it 
poured  into  the  Dyea  River,  overwhelming  a  young  man 
who  had  gone  to  the  river  for  water,  undermining  the 
big  rock,  flooding  the  tents,  carrying  away  several  out* 
fits,  and  speeding  towards  Sheep  Camp,  bearing  trees 
and  wood  with  it.  Sheep  Camp,  when  we  reach  there, 
IS  a  spectacle.  The  big  saloon  tents  and  many  small 
ones  are  wiped  out,  and  the  main  street,  lately  a  trail  of 
black  mud,  shoe-top  deep,  is  as  clear  and  solid  as  sand 
can  make  it.  The  catastrophe  occurred  on  the  iSth,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  many  were  upL 
Numerous  outfits  were  either  buried  or  have  been  car« 
ried  away  by  the  flood.  People  are  digging-  in  the  sand, 
wringing  garments  and  hanging  them  out  on  the  bushes 
to  dry.    Only  one  life  is  known  to  have  been  lost. 

This  disaster  has  decided  many  who  were  hanging  in 
the  balance.  Whether  they  have  lost  their  outfits  or  not, 
it  has  given  them  a  good  excuse  to  go  back.    From 
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thb  time  on  only  the  itronB-hearted  continue  on  their 
way.  Amid  such  general  ilcxtrurtion  I  hardly  cipected  to 
find  my  boat  lumber,  but  it  bad  been  removed  to  i  pbce  . 
at  safety  by  the  packer,  whose  feet  had  given  out ;  but 
we  find  two  men  to  take  it  over,  and  it  accompanies  us. 
I  found  among  the  wreckage  a  fine  pair  of  Alaskan  Know- 
■hoes,  the  toe  of  one  broken  off,  which  the  tiwner  parted 
with  Car$r.    It  is  taowiag  as  w«  again  climb  the  sum- 


BUt,malringtbeaacentbothdifi)cultanddaneerous.  The 
storm  stiU  rages  at  Long  Lake.  Tent*  are  being  blown 
down  or  an  banging  like  the  jib  of  a  schooner  going 
i^oot  ia  a  tliree-reef  breeze.  Wondering  if  this  is  a  per> 
n  of  the  weather  here,  we  start  &>r  Linde- 


LAKE   LINDEMAN 

man.  The  drop  of  eight  hundred  feet  in  elevation  from 
Long  Lake  to  Lindeman  puts  one  into  a  new  and  smil- 
ing country.  There  are  a  hundred  and  twenty  tents  at 
the  lake,  half  that  number  of  boats  in  process  of  build- 
ing, half  a  dozen  saw-pits  at  work,  and  a  general  air  of 
hustle -bustle.  In  the  words  of  the  get»graphy,  **  Ship- 
building is  the  princi|Kd  industry**  of  Lindeman. 

The  ferryman  at  Lt>ng  Lake  refuses  to  go  out  in  the 
storm,  so  we  pay  him  full  price,  i  cent  a  pound,  for  his 
boaty  a  large  double-ender,  load  our  goods  in  it,  rig  a  small 
square-sail  in  the  bow,  and  scud  to  the  other  end,  leav- 
ii^  the  owner  to  get  his  boat  when  the  storm  eases  up. 
A  poirtage  of  a  few  hundred  yards  to  Deep  Lake,  and 
another  ferryman  takes  us  to  the  foot,  a  mile  distant, 
where  we  set  up  tent. 

The  river  here  drops  ini  a  narrow  canyon  at  tremen- 
«lous  speed,  failing  eight  hundred  feet  in  two'  or  three 
miles.  The  trail  strikes  across  a  spur  of  the  hill,  strik- 
ing the  lake  near  its  head.  Lindeman  is  a  beautiful 
lake,  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  narrow,  with  a  tow- 
ering mountain  on  the  opposite  side.  .At  its  head,  on 
the  left  hand,  a  river  enters,  and  there  is  timber  for  boats 
up  this  river.  Vegetation  is  now  plentiful,  but  it  con- 
sists'  mainly  of  willows  and  a  dwarf  ci^rmms^  or  ^  bunch- 
berry,**  which  at  thb  season,  with  its  ptirple-retl  leaves 
covering  the  whole  grvHind,  gives  a  rich  hiok  to  the  land- 
scape. We  pitch  tent  in  a  lovely  spot,  on  which  we  de- 
cide to  build  our  boat.  We  pack  our  goods  over  from 
Deep  Lake,  and  when  the  lumber  arrives  we  build 
**  liorses  **  and  set  to  work  ctmstructing  the  bateau.  We 
find  some  burnm  here  of  the  Leadbetter  outfit.  Only 
three,  hardly  bigger  than  sheep — and  how  slow!  Dr. 
Sugden  is  driving  them  when  we  first  see  them.  The 
little  beastSi  trained  at  packing  ore  in  the  mountains  of 
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Cafifomta,  know  bow  to  go  around  the  trees  with  their 
|iaclc%  but  they  are  helpless  in  the  muddy  places*  which 
akemate  with  the  roclu.  We  take  them  for  «>ne  day; 
but  Brown  says  he  can  pack  faster  on  his  own  back,  so 
wc  let  the  next  man  have  them. 

Every  one  b  in  a  rush  to  get  away.  Six  to  ten  boats 
are  leaving  daily.  They  are  large  boats,  with  a  load  of 
five  to  ten  men  each*  The  boats  are  «»f  several  kinds. 
A  fleet  of  seven  large  bateaux  got  off  as  we  arrived,  but 
tke  favorite  and  typical  boat  is  a  great  flat -bottomed 
sfcil^  holdtng  two  or  three  tons;  in  length  over  all, 
twcoty-two  to  twenty-five  feet ;  beam,  six  trr  seven  feet ; 
sides  somewhat  flare ;  the  stem  wide  and  square ;  draw- 
iiiC  two  feet  of  water  when  loaded,  with  six  to  ten  inches 
freeboard;  rigged  for  four  oars,  with  steering -oar  be- 
kind.  Some  of  this  type  were  thirty-five  feet  in  length. 
There  are  se%*eral  huge  scows.  Well  forward,  a  stout 
fliast  is  stepped,  upon  which  is  rigged*  sometimes,  a 
sprit-«aiL  but  usually  a  large  square-sail  made  generally 
fipooi  a  large  can%-as  tarpaulin. 

A  party  usually  sends  two  men  ahead  to  build  the 
boatSL  They  must  go  either  five  miles  up  the  river  just 
spoken  of  and  raft  the  logs  down  here,  and  construct 
saw*pita»  <ir  else  to  a  patch  of  timber  two  miles  back,  and 
carry  the  lumber  all  that  distance  «>n  their  shoulders.  A 
saw-pit  is  a  sort  of  ele%*ated«platform,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high.  On  this  the  log  to  be  sawn  is  laid,  and  a  man 
stands  above  with  the  whip-saw,  while  another  works  the 
lower  end,  and  in  this  way  they  saw  the  l<»gs  into  boards. 
The  bogtfds  are  small,  rarely  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches 
in  width.  It  is  a  poor  quality  of  spruce,  soft  and  ^  punky," 
and  easily  broken.  There  is  some  pine.  The  boards  are 
aa  inch  thick,  and  planed  on  the  edges.  After  the  boat 
it  baik  the  seams  are  calked  with  oakum  and  pitched. 
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The  green  lumber  »hrinka  tieforc  tl  gets  into  the  water. 
to  that  the  biatit  ana  rule  leak  like  KJcves,  but  the  goods 
re»t  upm  xlabsi  laid  upon  the  bottiim  cross-ribs. 

B\'cr>'biKly  is  happy,  »inging  at  his  work.  ^VheIl  a 
boat  is  ready  to  be  launched  every  one  turns  in  to  help, 
for  some  have  to  be  carried  some  distance  tu  water.  And 
when  a  boatUeparts  it  i»  with  shouts  of  good  wishes  and 
a  fusillade  of  revolver-shots.  Nails  arc  in  great  demand, 
bringing  $i  or  mure  a  pound:  likewise  pitch,  which  cnm- 
t  the  same.    A  few  days  ago,  in  order  to  tini^  a 
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boat,  a  nan  gave  $15  for  two  pounds  of  pitch.     No  one 
will  Mil  lumber  at  alL 

If  any  arc  selling  out  and  going  back  even  after  reach- 
ing here. 
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The  last  of  September  it  snowed  six  inches,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  snow  a  little  each  day  after  that.  We  had  to 
work  under  an  awninfi^.  At  Crater  Lake  there  were  said 
to  be  snow-drifts  twenty  feet  deep.  Still  the  people  were 
coming,  it  being  estimated  that  there  were  a  hundred 
<»utfits  on  the  trail  this  side  the  summit,  as  comt»arvd 
with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  two  weeks  liefore. 

No  one  knows  where  Jim  is.  Three  of  my  horses  have 
been  taken  over  the  summit  and  are  working  on  this 
side.  The  burros  are  feeding  on  rolled  oats.  During  the 
day  we  had  them  they  dined  off  flapjacks ;  but  this  is 
very  expensi%'e  ht>rse-feed.  Forty  cents  a  pound  packing 
is  added  to  the  price  of  all  commodities  here.  There  are 
many  selling  out  flour  !at  $30  a  pack.  L'Abb^  here 
throws  up  the  sponge.  The  little  French  baker,  Rich- 
ards by  name,  from  Detroit,  true  to  his  determination, 
is  here  with  gotxls^  having  been  working  frt>m  daylight 
to  dark,  and  even  Simpson,  with  his  newspapers,  lie  is 
potting  his  canvas  canoe  together  with  alder  frames. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  Islatukr  party  this  far.  I  .see 
only  the  Beall  and  Bowman  party.  A  few  are  ahead,  but 
tlie  rest  are  behind  or  on  the  Skagway  trail. 

I  was  laid  up  for  a  week— -the  constant  wet  and  cold 
had  been  too  much.  Work  stoppeil  on  oiir  bnait.  (>n  the 
4th  of  October  the  snow  went  off.  On  Octolier  5th  our 
boat  is  finished;  we  had  decided  to  rem<Hlcl  her,  giving 
her  six  inches  more  width  top  and  bottom.  The  Ixst 
seam  is  calked  to-day,  and  she  is  carried  d4>wn  to  the 
lake,  and  the  next  day  we  load  the  goods  into  her.  She 
stands  jj  feet  over  all ;  6  feet  beam ;  16  feet  by  30  inches 
bottom;  dratight,  18  inches  with  1500  pounds  of  cargo. 

We  start  aunid  a  salvo  of  revolver-shots.  The  kike  is 
as  smooth  as  glass— what  Brown  calls  an  **ash  breeze.** 
So  be  gives- her  the  ash  oars  until  a  real  breexe  springs 
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-up^when  we  hoist  a  sprit -sail,  and  in  a  short  while  are  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  where  several  other  bttats  are  about 
to  be  lined  through  a  nasty  thonnighfare  into  I^ka  Ben- 
nett It  has  raised  a  great  load  of  anxiety  fntm  our 
minds  that  our  little  boat  carries  her  load  so  well;  above 
all,  even  when  loaded  she  responds  to  the  oars  in  a  way 
that  delights  Brown. 

While  we  are  unloading,  a  man  leading  some  horses 
with  packs  comes  down  the  bank  o{  the  lake.  There  is 
■omcthing  familiar  about  him.    A  second  glance  reveals 
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John  B.  Bumham,  of  Forest  ami  Stream,  whom  I  suppose 
still  on  the  Sk^n^'V  tra>l<  '*>■"!  tell  him  so,  whereupon  t ' 
disooTer  that  here,  at  Lindeman,  is  the  end  of  the  ^ug- 
way  tnul!  Thirty -one  miles  from  Dyea  rMChilkoot; 
forty-five  miles  from  Skagway  via  White  Pass^ 

Bumham's  party  of  five,  seeing  that  all  could  not  get 
through,  have  undertaken  to  put  two  through  with  full 
outfits,  and  this  »  the  last  load.  Bumham  and  an> 
Other  are  to  undertake  the  journey  in  four  canvas  ca- 
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noes^  two  canoes  being  loaded  as  freight-boats  and  taken 
in  tow. 

The  opening  of  the  White  Pass  as  a  summer  tmii  was 
not  a  blunder— it  was  a  crime.  When  the  British  Yukon 
Company  was  advertising  the  White  Pass  trail  and  boom- 
ing its  town-site  and  railway  proposition^  the  trail  was 
not  cut  oat  beyond  the  summit  of  the  pas:^.  There  was 
at  that  time  no  trail,  and  there  has  been  since  no  trail. 
but  something  that  they  have  called  a  trail,  marked  by 
tile  dead  bodies  of  three  thousand  horses,  ancl  by  the 
shattered  health  and  the  shattered  hopes  and  fortunes  of 
scorc»--nay,  hundreds*-of  men.  Captain  McKtre,  whose 
alleged  town-site  rights  the  British  Yukon  Company  ac* 
quired,  supposed  the  trail  ought  to  come  out  at  the 
Windy  Arm  of  Tagish.  The  exploration  party  of  the 
Canadian  government*  proceeding  by  the  natural  course* 
went  by  way  of  Touchi  Lake  into  Taku  Arm  «)f  Tagish, 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  belief  that  that  was  the 
trail,  have  established  the  custom-house  at  the  outlet  of 
Tagish. 

The  story  of  the  Skagway  trail  will  never  be  written 
by  one  person.  It  is  a  series  of  individual  experiences, 
each  unique,  and  there  are  as  many  stories  as  there  were 
men  en  the  trail.  How  much  of  the  awful  destruction 
of  horses  was  caused  by  the  trail,  and  how  much  by  the 
%norance  and  cruelty  of  the  packers,  will  never  be 
known.  One  outfit  killed  thirty-seven  horses,  and  there 
were  others  that  equalled  or  surpasssed  that  figure.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Black  Hills  man,  no  other  than  he 
of  the  buckskins,  at  whom  some  smiled  aboard  the 
steamer,  packed  alone  with  three  horses  twenty- four 
hundred  pounds  from  the  "^Foot  of  the  Hill**  to  Bennett 
in  eighteen  days.  Each  night,  no  matter  how  tired,  he 
put  his  horses*  feet  in  a  bucket  of  water,  washed  the  mud 
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off  tbeir  legH  and  dried  them,  and  washed  their  back« 
with  lalt  water.  He  came  through  when  the  trail  wan 
at  iu  worst,  and  sold  the  horseii  at  Bennett  for  a  fair 
Biim. 

The  attempt  to  blast  the  rock  out  of  the  trail  ended  in 
a  fiule.  The  giant-powder  ordered  from  funeau  went 
back  unused.  The  iHily  real  work  wax  done  b)*  the  min- 
ers  themselves  in  corduruyini;.  Half-way  in  on  the  trail 
goods  were  actually  given  away,  the  unfortunate  owners 
having  neither  money  nor  strength  to  pack  them  either 
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ahead  or  back,  and  the  trail  being  in  such  terrible  con- 
dition that  outfits  not  oiily  had  no  sale  value,  but  could 
hardly  be  accepted  even  as  a  gift. 

At  Lindeman  comparatively  few  boats  have  been  sold, 
each  party  generally  building  its  own.  At  Bennett,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  saw-mill,  and  boats  have  been  built  by 
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contract*  the  prices  ranging  from  $250  to,  in  certain  in- 
itanocsi  as  high  as  $600.  Passage  to  Dawson  is  $50  light ; 
with  small  outfit,  $1 15. 

Landing  our  goods  and  covering  them  with  a  canvas, 
we  take  tent,  grub,  and  toob  over  to  Bennett,  a  distance 
of  tbreeK|uarters  of  a  mile,  ak»ng  a  sandy  road  through 
a  grove  of  pines.  It  is  long  since  I  have  seen  anything 
so  clean  as  this  sand.  The  air  is  grateful,  and  it  seems 
like  another  country,  only  the  ugly  clouds  hanging  over 
the  distant  white  mountains  remind  us  of  what  we  have 
left  behind.  We  set  up  our  tent  on  a  gently  shaping. 
sandy  beach,  among  other  tents.  Lake  Bennett  to  the 
north  lies  like  a  trench  between  towering,  rugged  moun- 
tains of  great  grandeur.  Their  tops  and  sides  are  white 
down  to  a  line  a  thousand  feet  atx>ve  the  lake.  Every 
day  DOW  this  line  is  creeping  a  little  lower  Our  guest 
to-night  is  Mr.  Harrington,  a  powder  manufacturer  on 
a  **  vacation,**  who  has  just  helped  Burnham  over  with  a 
load.  He  tells  us  his  experiences  since  we  parted  on  the 
JsUtader^  He  regales  us  with  a  description  of  some  very 
fine  horse  meat  he  has  had.  I  didn*t  suppose  any  one 
had  oome  to  that.  Mr.  Harrington  assures  us  that  it 
wasn't  his  horse.  This  is  how  it  was :  A  party  he  knew 
had  a  young  horse  in  good  condition  that  they  had  to 
kin,  and  they  had  tried  the  steak  and  had  found  it  ten- 
dec  Burnham  would  testify  to  its  goodness,  for  he  had 
a  big  piece  that  he  was  taking  in  with  him.  I  see  now 
that  it  is  merely  prejudice  about  eating  horse.  Hitherto 
I  had  considered  it  about  the  last  extremity,  like  crow, 
and  it  was  hard  to  feel  that  friends  for  whom  I  had  high 
regard  should  come  to  horse,  much  less  insist  that  it 
was  good !  Alas,  what  two  months  on  the  Skagway  trail 
does  for  a  roan! 
Two  months^  and  just  starting!    Next  morning  we 
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take  a  look  at  the  thoroughfare  between  the  two  lakes. 
It  is  a  gorge  about  three-quarters  o(  a  mile  long,  with 
rocks  each  side,  but  with  a  clear  channel,  except  near  the 
lower  end,  where  the  river  splits  against  a  large,  nearly 
submerged  rock.  Three  large  Yukon  boats  are  being 
lined  down'  by  six  men.  I  tell  Brown  I  think  we  can 
run  the  rapid  with  the  empty  boat.  So,  putting  Brown 
In  the  bow  with  a  large  oar,  and  taking  position  in  the 
stern  with  another,  I  give  the  word  to  push  <>lf.  A  mo* 
ment  later  we  strike  the  head  of  the  rapid,  taking  some 
seas,  and  then  the  banks  go  rushing  by. 

A  quick  turn  of  the  stem  oar  at  the  big  rock,  the 
double •ender  whirls,  and  soon  we  are  dancing  in  the 
quiet  ch<»p  of  the  outlet,  and  come  to  a  landing  beside 
our  tent  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  This  is  how  another 
saw  it 


*"  As  I  cane  dornn  the  sandy  hilltide  to  the  kike.  I  taw  at  the 
landing  two  men  unloading  a  trim-looking  double-ender  boat  oC 
distinct  individuality  that  it  needed  only  a  glance  to  show  was 
•vastly  superior  to  the  ocdinary  Yukon  type.  One  of  the  men 
was  a  ilender  sui*footer,  with  a  face  wind-tanned  the  color  of 
tole-lcather. 

**  He  woce  vrcather-stained  clothes  that,  judging  from  the  gen* 
end  suggestion,  no  cfoubt  still  carried  a  little  of  the  smoky  smdl 
and  balsam  aroma  from  camps  in  the  green  woods  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. His  leet  were  moccasined,  and  his  black  hair  straggled 
from  under  a  red  toboggan  cap  Not  only  was  hb  rig  suggestive 
of  the  aborigine,  but  his  e\*ery  action  proved  him  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  bis  untamed  environment  that  it  is  little  won- 
der that  at  fifK  glance  I  took  him  to  be  an  Indian. and  that  it  re^ 
quired  several  minutes  after  hb  jolly  smile  and  voluble  greeting 
to  dispel  the  illusion. 

*  Adney  was  an  expert  at  river  navigation :  and  hb  companion, 
though  inexperienced  in  thb  kind  of  work,  was  a  champion  oars* 
man,  cooi-headed  and  gritty.    On  a  later  occasion  I  happened 
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M  bi  oa  Um  mil  near  the  potnt  rercrrcti  In,  when  1  heard 
nae  «ea  calling  out  from  the  top  u(  the  canjon-likc  bank  that 
the  HAxrKR'S  Weekly  man  vas  shontinK  the  rapads.  I  ran 
■ciuM  jwtl  in  time  to  icc  the  boat  iwepl  b)r  vtlh  the  qiceit  of  a 
bok  from  a  crosbiM*,  leaping  (rum  wav-e-creM  to  wave^cmit.  and 
Acnchii^  hi  (KCupants  with  theeta  o(  spray.  Adncjrand  Ilmwn  ' 
netc  Haoilin];  rrrct  in  bow  and  Mem,  each  vieldint;  a  ■ini;lc  (Ktr 
nedas  a  pnddte.  and  from  their  muter)>- courae  it  wu  evidrnt 
that  they  bad  tl«eir  boat  well  umter  ajoifol.  It  was  all  over  in  a 
VCfjr  Mwll  fraction  of  time.  They  had  avoided  bjr  the  namnreH 
■argin  janted  bowlder*  iliai  it  leemed  impt>*«ihle  to  pa-s*.  and  in 
•  ihlhtr  of  foam  that  out  into  the  tmooih  water  below."— J.  B.  .- 
BvRJiilAli.  in  F«rta  mnJ  Strntm. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

DcpMtan  Inm  ■!■■««— SWwi  m  the  Lake— Kkadiktn  Wncbd  wl 
DrawMd  — Kf  Trmi  — CMloa-lloBM  at  TicmI)  UIm  — CoUaMng  . 
OMin  M  OM«l*-Wai  vaG>lT)vo^lMunill''ncM*T-lt*i« 
LA*  Manfc  ■  Tlw  Cm^o"  ■«>  ^IhW  llotw-SlMMiiv  ibt  Ripiih 

WMm  Hmw-UIm  UUwb*— ladia>Vi2UB*  — Tradwc  — TMny. 
HO*  Mm— HoouliwiM— Wk  Sdatoa  Rirar— Mxli  In— LinW 
nihn  Riw— FkfM  Trwliag— Tblciridi  ImImm— R*faf«i  Irm 
DnrM»— Ftva-Fbftr  lUpUt— SumliiM  ?— Am**!  at  Fan  SdkiA 

L  OALB  b  roaring  down  the  gap^  kick* 
ing  up  a  great  tea  in  the  lake :  ire 
dare  not  wait  lunger;  Bumham'  not 
ready,  but  say^,  **  Don't  wait."  There 
J—  is  a  lull  towards  noon.  \Vc  houtt  the 
iprit-sail ;  Brown  tends  sheet,  while  I 
take  a  trig  steering-oar  in  the  stem. 
In  ft  lew  moments  the  white-cape  are 
boarding  us;  the  sail,  having  no  boom  acroits  the  foot,  be- 
gins to  flap  against  the  mast,  obliging  us  to  run  under 
the  kc  of  a  rocky  point  a  mile  from  the  starting-place 
Half  a  doten  big  boats,  with  huge  square  sails,  that 
started  right  after  us,  scud  by  us  at  railroad  speed.  We 
cot  a  boom  for  the  sail  and  pick  a  few  berries,  which  are 
very  plentiful  in  patches  among  the  rocks,  and  then  push 
off  again.  We  square  away  in  great  shape.  There  is  so 
little  freeboard  amidships  that  if  we  should  get  io  the 
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trough  of  |hc  sea  we  would  swamp  instantly.  Our  mast 
if  tough  pine,  but  when  the  wind  snatches  the  rag  of  a 
tail  it  bends  as  if  it  wciuld  break. 

Now  begins  the  fight.  The  little  sail,  small  though  it 
ii^  keeps  pulling  us  to  one  side.  Sailors  know  what  ^  yaw* 
iog**  i%  and  it  takes  all  the  strength  of  one  pair  of  arms 
on  a  twelre-fttot  ash  steering-oar  to  keep  her  head  on. 
Now  and  then  a  big  cumber  comes  over  the  stem,  and 
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e  have  to  baiL  Not  a  cove  or  shelter  in  sight,  and  the 
is  getting  worse. 

A  little  way  on  we  pass  a  camp  on  shore  where  they 
are  drying  goods — a  capsize,  no  doubt.  Pretty  soon, 
wnder  the  fee  of  little  rocky  capes,  bi^ts  are  drawn  out 
on  shore  and  parties  are  camped,  driven  in  by  the  storm. 
The  raw  wind  and  the  spray  stiffen  our  fingers,  but  it  is 
inpotsible  to  fet  go  an  instant  to  put  on  mittensw    We 
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overhaul  Home  little  boatft,  and  pass  three  or  four,  but 
the  big  ones  show  us  clean  heels. 

About  twelve  miles  down,  the  lake  narrows  to  about 
half  a  mile,  and  here  the  waves  are  terrific,  and  the 
cross-waves  break  over  the  tarpaulin  covering  the  goods 
amidships.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  mast  goes  over- 
board with  a  snap.  Brown  gathers  in  the  sail,  and,  still 
scudding,  we  drop  in  behind  a  point  fortunately  close  at 
hand.  Here  we  are  able  to  get  a  new  and  larger  mast. 
One  of  the  boats  we  had  passed  follows  us  in.  It  con« 
tains  a  New  York  party  of  two.  When  we  start  again 
they  will  not  follow,  on  account  of  their  heavy  boat-kKuL 

At  evening  we  run  into  a  little  cove  opposite  the  west 
arm  of  Bennett,  with  a  smooth,  sandy  beach,  where  thf^re 
are  other  boats.  A  few  minutes  later  a  big  Peterboro' 
canoe,  with  two  men  in  yellow  Mackinaws,  runs  in  under 
a  small  sail  It  as  the  United  States  mail  for  Circle 
City.  Around  the  camp>fire  that  night  eager  questions 
are  plied  these  two  men  to  know  just  what  is  going  on 
at  Dawson,  for  they  had  left  Dawson  only  thirty  •odd 
days  before. 

The  steamers  had  not  all  arrived  when  they  left»  but 
flour  was  $6  a  sack. 

**  Would  there  be  starvation  T 

We  get  this  reply,  spoken  slowly  and  deliberately:  **I 
have  been  eleven  years  in  Alaska,  and  there  ha^'t  been 
a  year  yet  when  everybody  wasn't  going  to  starve,  but 
no  one  has  starved  yet."* 

''HowGoldisit?** 

*'Cold,  but  not  so  cold  but  that  a  man  can  stand  it.  I 
spent  one  winter  in  a  tent.** 

All  of  which  is  comforting.  The  mail-carriers  have  no 
tent,  but  lie  down  on  a  tarpaulin,  with  another  over 
them,  and  are  off  at  daylight.    They  have  oars  rigged 
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t0  the  canoe,  and  expect  to  reach  Dawson  in  six  or  seven 
dajSL 

We  fet  under  way  soon  after.  The  wind  has  moder- 
atcdp  bat  a  heavy  sea  is  still  on*  We  run  along  easily ; 
we  psHS  one  boat  that  had  an  earlier  start,  and  are  mak* 
iof  every  inch  of  the  little  sail  pull  in  order  to  overtake 
mother.  The  lines  of  the  bateau  give  it  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  the  clumsy  whip-sawed  boats  built  at  the 


We  are  ntnning  along  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  right-hand  tiank,  which  rises  high  and  steep  into  the 
doods^  when  we  see  on  the  shelving  beach  a  tent,  and 
some  blankets  and  goods  spread  out  in  the  sun.  There 
are  a  Made  dog  and  a  solitary  man,  and  a  smallish  boat 
is  drawn  oat  on  the  shore.  As  we  look,  the  man  runs 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  and  fires  off  a  gun,  and 
then  gets  into  the  boat.  We  run  in  closer,  and  heave  to 
as  the  man  oomes  out,  rowing  frantically,  and  when  we 
get  near  enoagh  he  calls  out : 

** Brown!    Brown P 

At  some  risk  of  swamping,  we  hold  the  bateau  into 
the  wind  and  wait.  When  he  gets  within  fifty  yards  we 
can  see  that  he  is  much  excited. 

*My  partners  r  says  he.  /*I  haven't  seen  them — it 
was  blowing  too  hard — and  Ptte  went  to  talke  it  out — 
and  fell  overboard— and  McManus  went  after  him  !** 

It  is  John,  a  Russian  from  San  Francisco,  who,  with 
another  Rnssian  and  poor  McManus,  had  worked  so  hard 
on  the  traiL  We  had  seen  them  all  often,  but  did  not 
know  their  fall  names.  We  gather  bit  by  bit  from  his 
incuherent  talk  that  their  sail  had  been  nailed  fast.  The 
yard  wonld  not  lower,  and,  in  trying  to  unstep  the  mast 
daring  the  hard  btow  of  two  days  before,  Pete  had  been 
earned  overboard,  and  McManus  had  gone  into  the  icy 
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water  to  mate  him.  It  was  nearly  or  quite  dark  at 
tlie  time  of  thb  accident,  and  they  were  never  teen 
again. 

How  the  Russian  managed  to  get  ashore  is  a  won- 
der.  He  had  stopped  several  parties.  They  had  advised 
him  to  go  home,  but  he  is  anxious  to  get  to  Dawson. 
He  offers  Brown  half  ,the  outfit  to  leave  me  and  go 
with  him.  Brown  refuses.  The  outfit  consists  of  3500 
pounds  of  grub^  and  there  are  valuable  furs  and  cloth* 
ing.  Brown  knows  it,  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  three.  Finally,  being  able  to  do  him  no  good,  we  tuiti 
on  down  the  lake,  and  last  see  him  awkwardly  trying  to 
row  his  ungainly  craft  ashore.  He  reported  later  at  the 
Canadian  custom-house,  and  it  was  rumored,  though 
with  what  truth  we  could  not  determine,  that  in  the  ed- 
deavor  to  reach  Dawson  over  the  ice  his  hands  and  feet 
werefroxen. 

By  noon  we  reach  the  foot  of  Bennett,  where,  in  a 
gentle  current,  between  low  banks  a  few  rods  apart,  the 
green  waters  of  the  lake  start  again  on  their  journey-^ 
Caribou  Crossing,  so  called  from  its  being  a  crossing* 
place. for  the  caribou.  About  a  mile,  and  the  stream 
enters  a  very  shallow,  muddy  lake,  two  or  three  miles 
long,  called  Lake  Nares,  and  then  through  another  slack 
thoroughfare  into  Tagish  Lake. 

Tagbh  Lake,  although  a  single  body  of  water,  is  more 
like  a  group  of  lakes,  or  long  arms,  deep-set  amid  high 
mountains.  The  scenery  in  these  lakes  is  magnificent. 
We  put  a  trolling-line  out— a  large  salmon-troll,  such  as 
is  used  on  Vancouver  Island  waters — while  Brown  takes 
the  oarsL  As  we  approach  the  mouth  of  Windy  Arm, 
which  enters  from  the  southward,  we  expect  a  blow  and 
A  battle  with  the  cross-seas,  in  consequence  of  what  the 
guide-books  say.    Extraordinary  fortune  is  with  us,  for 
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n»v  across  its  mouth  as  on  a  lookinfir^Iass,  in  which 
tall  bilb  are  doubled. 

is  a  tug  at  the  trolling  •  line,  and  we  pull  in 
large  trout«  in  length  about  twenty  inches;  in 
the  belly  is  milk  white,  sides  drab  gray,  with  large, 
inegular,  often  triangular  spots  of  light ;  pectoral  fins 
blue,  ventrals  tipped  with  light  yellow— a  strikingly 
fish.  We  get  several  bites,  but  hook  only  the 
That  night,  in  camp  with  several  other  boats,  near 
tlte  end  of  the  lake,  past  the  Taku  Arm,  one  party  showed 
trout*  weighing  two  or  three  pounds  apiece.  My 
trout  had  a  six-inch  white*fish  inside  of  it. 
Next  morning  we  are  later  than  the  others  breaking 
ip^  for  not  only  do  we  have  a  faculty  for  late  rising, 
have  to  onload  and  reload  the  whole  outfit  on  ac- 
count of  the  leaking.  All  the  boats- are  leaking  badly, 
Imt  Mher  parties  have  more  men  to  do  the  camp-work. 
Oar  boat  runs  so  easily  that  when  we  have  what  Brown 
fMetioosly  terms  a  good  ''ash  breeze'*  we  can  overtake 
and  pass  them  alL  The  other  boats  are  clumsy,  and 
tboogh  many  have  four  oars  to  a  boat,  the  oars,  being 
kevn  out  of  a  pine  or  spruce,  are  so  heavy  that  they  can 
miif  take  short  dips,  and  with  a  head-wind  make  no  head- 
wmf  whatever.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  full  of  ducks 
^m  their  southward  migration— hundreds  of  thenu  Hav- 
img  only  a  rifle,  we  miss  many  opportunities.  However, 
iqr  a  lucky  shot,  one  drops  while  on  the  wing  to  the 
little  joxjo— indeed,  it  is  as  easy  to  hit  them  on  the 
vine  as  while  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  waves.  Soon 
the  lake  suddenly  narrows,  and  we  find  oun^elves  in  a 
current,  with  flock  after  flock  of  ducks  getting  up ; 
after  drifting  about  two  miles,  we  see  ahead,  against 
a  hank  of  evergreens  on  the  right,  the  red  flag  of  Britain 
tents,  and  come  to  a  landing  in  shallow  water 
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at  the  Canadian  customs  nflice.  We  make  camp,  and  be- 
fore  dark  the  others  drop  in  and  camp.  Resides  John 
Godson,  the  customs  officer,  and  several  assistants,  there 
b  a  squad  of  Northwestern  Mounted  tVtIice  under  In- 
spector Strickland,  who  is  also  postmaster.  The  police 
are  buitdinj;  a  lar^e  htg  barracks,  and  the  scene  reminds 
one  of  the  lumber  woods  uf  the  Ga^t,  for  we  have  reached 
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a  region  of  small  but  plentiful  timber  and  varied  animal 
life.  It  b  a  pretty  spot  they  have  chosen,  commanding 
a  Tiev  of  the  river  both  ways. 

Fore^  Kootb  entering  Canada  are  liable  to  duty  as 
follows:  hardware,  30  to  35  per  cent.;  provisions.  15  to 
ao  per  eent.;  tobacco,  50  cents  per  pound.  Average 
about  15  per  cent. 
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To  aU  appearance  Mr.  Godson  is  carrying  out  his  in- 
atrvctions  to  deal  leniently.  Says  he :  **  I  ask  them  if 
they  have  dutiable  goods ;  I  take  their  statement,  or  they 
may  offer  me  their  bills.  I  ^o  not  look  into  a  man's 
boat  I  try  to  judge  each  case,  and  I  recognize  that 
few  have  any  surplus  cash  when  they  reach  here.  In 
Sttch  cases  I  have  taken  a  day  or  two*s  latx>f  whip-saw* 
in|^,or  something  else  in  lieu  of  cash,  holding  the  same  in 
trust  until  the  duties  are  forwarded  I  ask  full  duty  on 
tobaccoi    I  have  taken  flour  at  $zo  a  sack^trail  price.*** 

Mr.  Godson  points  out  that  he  could  have  stationed  in- 
spectors  at  both  summits  and  collected  duties  on  Amer* 
ican  horses  every  time  they  crossed  the  line ;  but  retal- 
iation by  either  government  would  only  have  ground 
the  innocent  miner  as  between  two  millstones. 

The  custom-house,  which  is  also  the  sleeping -apart- 
ment  of  the  customs  oflicers  and  the  inspector,  is  a 
small  tent,  the  walls  being  raised  three  feet  higher  by 
logs  and  banked  around  with  earth.    There  is  a  stove 


An  old-timer,  familiar  with  the  river,  who  is  cooking 
for  the  officials,  tells  us  all  that  he  doubts  if  we  get 
thfough. 

"*  Yoa  will  get  through  Lake  Marsh,  then  the  White 
Horse;  and  if  you  get  through  Lake  Labarge  before  it 

^  Thoe  wefe  away  oomplainu  after  leaving  the  post  of  unfair 
tmcac  One  party  bitterly  complained  to  me  that  their  medi- 
^•chest  had  been  "confiscated."  Mr.  Godson  happened  to 
'on  thb  very  case  as  an  instance  of  attempted  evasion.  The 
belonged  to  a  physician  who  had  distributed  its  contents 
I  eleven  men  to  escape  duty.  As  it  contained  fcold^foil  and 
I's  toob  and  was  not  a  Ama  JUie  miner's  chest,  it  was  held 
jmiil  the  owner  arrived  later.  Blankets  and  seasonable  clothing 
ia  actual  vae,  and  one  hundred  pounds  of  provisions  were  ex- 
ffliplcd.  On  the  whole,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  collection  of  du» 
ties  was  made  as  easy  as  such  a  species  of  taa-levying  could  be. 
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frceies,  you  will  make  Thirty  -  Mile  River,  and  po»i> 
biy  Pelly  River;  and  if  jruu  get  that  far  you  may  get 
down  with  the  mush  ice." 

"What  is  the  mush  iceT 

He  urges  us  all  to  "Hurry!  hurry!"  So  do  alt  the 
officers— to  start  that  night,  before  the  wind  rhangutl. 

Ur.  Godson  goes  around  to  the  eani|w,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  takes  inventory  of  their  goods,  so  that 
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they  may  not  be  delayed  in  the  morning.    One  boat 
leaves  at  midnight. 

We  wait  until  nooa  next  day  (or  the  flotilla  of  canoes, 
whicbdo  riot  appear,  and  then  put  off  again.  We  think  a 
good  deal  over  Inspcclnf  Strickland's  words — that  fur  the 
past  three  years  the  Kk>ndike  has  been  froien  tight  on 
the  ijth  of  October.  It  b  now  the  i  ith. 
■S7 
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Lake  Marsh,  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  but 
iocnctimes  called  **  Mud  '*  Lake  by  the  miners,  is  sepa* 
rated  from  Tagish  by  a  sluggish  thoroughfare  several 
miles  long,  and  its  length  is  about  nineteen  miles,  nar* 
foWy  like  the  rest,  and  shallow.  The  sky  is  clear,  and 
when  darkness  sets  in  the  air  grows  bitterly  cc»ld,  and 
we  bundle  up  to  keep  warm.  About  nine  o'clock  we 
put  inshore,  and  find  thin  shi>re  i<:e  out  twenty  feet ;  but 
we  discover  a  place  where  there  is  dry  land*  build  a  big 
camp*fire,  and  cook  supper.  The  shore  ice,  as  it  rises 
and  falb  on  the  gently  undulating  surface  of  the  water, 
creaks  and  cries  for  all  the  world  like  a  hundred  frogs 
in  spring* time,  and  it  is  indeed  a  dismal  sound  that 
bodes  us  no  good. 

**If  yott  get  through  f«ake  Labarge  before  it  freezes  r 

Lake  Marsh  is  freezing  and  Labarge  is  far  away. 

Watting  only  to  finish  eating,  we  put  out  again  into 
the  lake,  whose 'shores  in  the  darkness  we  can  dimly 
nuike  out,  and  head  for  a  point  abt>ut  two  miles  off. 
We  are  about  haif«way  there  when  the  bow  of  the  lioat 
into  thin  ice.  Thinking  we  are  running  ashore, 
turn  out  and  clear  the  i<x.  Judge  our  dismay  when 
again  we  crash  into  ice !  We  cut  through  this,  turning 
still  farther  out,  until  we  are  crt»sswise  of  the  lake.  Again 
we  strike  into  ice.  I  am  at  the  oars  now.  We  keep  on 
palling  with  difficulty,  each  time  cutting  the  blades  into 
the  ice  for  a  hold,  and  we  pass  thnnigh  two  or  three  dis* 
tinct  belts  of  ice  that  extend  far  out  into  the  lake.  We 
are  now  alnnist  in  a  panic,  for  it  seems  as  if  the  outlet 
most  be  frozen  up  tight.  When  we  get  to  clear  water 
we  head  north  again,  keeping  out  from  the  shore,  and 
towards  morning  we  land  and  spread  our  blankets  on 
the  ground  among  some  small  spruces  on  a  low  bank, 
with  several  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.    After  a  short 
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nap  it  is  daylight,  and  we  start  again.  There  are  no  other 
boats  in  sight  It  is  n€>t  a  great  way  to  the  outlet,  which 
we  know  by  the  current  that  begins  to  carry  us  along 
while  yet  well  within  the  lake,  and  we  are  soon  floating 
down  a  slack  stream  several  hundred  feet  wide«  with  low/ 
wooded  banks. 

The  current  is  easy,  the  river  winding  about  among 
banks  of  sand  some  two  hundred  feet  high.  Along  these 
are  the  holes  of  countless  thousands  of  bank -swallows 
long  since  departed  south. 

We  goon  thus  for  about  twenty  miles«  the  river  grow* 
ing  more  and  more  swift.  We  lie  this  night  on  the  ground 
under  a  big  spruce  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  awake  next 
rooming  wet  with  soft  snow,  which  fell  during  the  night. 
After  an  hour*s  run  in  the  swift  current  we  pass  a  fine 
boat  smashed  on  a  rock  in  mid-stream.  Soon  we  hear  a 
shout,  followed  by  another,  **  Look  out  for  the  Canyon  !** 
and  on  the  right  hand  see  boats  lined  up  in  a  large  eddy, 
below  which  is  a  wall  of  dark  rock  and  an  insignificant 
black  opening.  We  pull  into  the  eddy  alongside.  Some 
of  the  men  are  those  we  -saw  at  Tagish,  and  some  we 
never  saw  before.  They  have  all  taken  a  look  at  the 
Canyon,  and  most  of  them  are  unloading  part  of  their 
goods  and  packing  it  around— a  distance^  of  three-fifths 
of  a  mile.  We  go  up  the  trail  to  a  spot  where  we  can 
stand  on  the  brink  and  look  directly  down  into  the 
seething  waters  of  the  gorge. 

Uiles  Canyon,  named  in  honor  of  General  Miles,  is 
about  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep, 
and  the  whole  body  of  .the  Lewes  River  pours  through 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  between  Ihe  perpendicular  walls 
of  basaltic  rock  of  the  hexagonal  formation  familiar  in 
pictures  of  the  famous  Ftngal's  Cave.  Half-way  down 
the  Canyon  widens,  and  there  is  a  large  eddy,  which  the 
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boats  are  told  to  arnid  by  keeping  to  the  crent  of  the 
wavefl,  and  then  continuing  as  before.  A  boat  starts  in 
M  we  are  kNiking.  manned  by  two  men  at  the  side  oara. 
and  with  a  bow  and  stem  steering<»ar. 

After  our  (rtp  through  Lake  Bennett  in  the  storm  we 
feet  pretty  sure  of  our  boat,  so  we  conclude  not  to  carry 
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anyofonr  stuff  around.  We  ttKk  the  tarpaulin  down 
dose  and  make  everything  snug,  and  when  Brown  has 
seated  himself  at  the  oars,  and  said.  "All  ready !"  we  push 
off  and  bead  for  tbe  gateway.  I  think  I  notice  a  slight 
tightening  of  Brown's  mouth,  but  that  is  all,  as  he  dips 
tbe  oar*  and  begins  to  make  the  long  stroke  ;  but  per- 
h^w  be  can  retaliate  by  saying  soine  unkind  thing  of  me 
at  this  time.  As  soon  as  we  are  at  the  very  brink  we 
know  it  is  too  late  lo  turn  back,sowhen  we  slide  down  the 
flnt  pitch  I  bead  her  into  the  seething  crest.  At  the  first 


WHITE   HORSE    RAPIDS 

leap  into  the  soapftucb  the  spray  flies  several  feet  outward 
from  the  flaring  sides.  A  dozen  or  two  huge  lunges  into 
the  erests  of  the  waves,  and  we  know  that  we  shall  ride 
it  oot.  All  at  once— it  must  be  we  are  not  exactly  in 
the  middle — the  boat*s  nose  catches  in  an  eddy  and  we 
swing  around,  head  up  stream.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
torn  her  nose  again  into  the  current,  and  then  we  go  on 
agatn«  leaping  and  jumping  with  terrific  force.  Brown, 
who  manages  the  oars  splendidly,  keeps  dipping  them, 
and  in  a  few  moments  we  emerge  from  between  the  nar- 
row walb  into  an  open  basin. 

There  are  a  number  of  boats  here  t<x>,  but«  having 
nothing  to  stop  for,  we  keep  on  into  Squaw  Rapids,  which 
some  regard  as  worse  than  the  Canyon ;  when  suddenly 
remembering  that  the  White  Horse  Rapids  is  only  one 
and  a  half  miles  below,  we  drop  ashore,  just  above  a  turn 
of .  the  river  to  the  left,  and  make  a  landing  at  a  low 
bank. 

A  view  of  the  rapids  must  first  be  had.  After  turning 
to  the  left  the  river  swings  again  to  the  right  thrt^ugh 
a  gorge  of  botfalt  similar  to  the  Canyon  but  only  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  high  and  several  times  its  width.  Pi»r  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  it  lashes  itself  into  a  perfect  fury,  and 
then,  with  a  jumping  and  tossing,  it  bursts  through  a 
gorge  a  span  wide  with  banks  level  with  the  water,  and 
then  spreads  out  serene,  once  more  the  wide,  generous 
river.  From  a  vantage-point  on  the  bank  above  we  watch 
a  boat  going  through,  and  we  see  it  emerge  into  thie  quiet 
water  and  make  a  landing. 

We  resolve  to  take  out  part  of  our  cargo ;  so,  putting 
^1  <>nr  personal  baggage  ashore,  leaving  an  e%*en  thou- 
*^i^  poomb  in  the  boat,  which  gives  us  six  inches  or 
"'<*'«  of  freeboard,  we  turn  her  nose  into  the  current. 

P<4lowing  the  roughest  water,  to  avoid  rocks,  we  are 
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locMi  in  the  dancing  waves  and  pitching  wonte  by  far 
than  in  the  Canyon.  As  we  jump  from  wave  to  wave, 
it  seems  positively  as  if  boat  and  all  would  keep  right 
en  through  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  water  even 
now  is  pouring  in,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  b(»at  will 
never  live  through.  One  thought  al«»ne  comforts  us :  the 
fearful  impetus  with  which  we  are  moving  must  surely 
take  us  bodily  through  and  out«  and  then — we  can  make 
the  shore  somehow.  I  count  the  seconds  that  will  take 
US  through. 

The  effect  to  the  eye,  as  we  enter  the  great  white-caps, 
is  that  c»f  a  jumping,  not  only  up  and  down,  but  from  the 
sides  to  the  middle. 

Now  we  are  in.  From  sides  and  ends  a  sheet  of  water 
poors  over,  drenching  Brown  and  filling  the  boat ;  the 
same  instant,  it  seems,  a  big  side-wave  takes  the  little 
crafty  spins  her  like  a  top,  quick  as  a  wink,  throws  her 
into  a  boiling  eddy  on  the  left — and  we  are  through  and 
safe,  with  a  little  more  work  to  get  as^hi^re. 

Hen  who  were  watching  us  from  the  bank  said  that 
we  disappieared  from  sight  in  the  tn»ugh.  Brown  is  wet 
op  to  his  waist.  Everything  is  afloat.  We  jump  out 
Iqg-deep  into  the  water  near  shore,  and«  when  we  have 
boiled  out  some  of  the  water*  drop  the  boat  down  to 
the  usual  landing-place,  a  little  sandy  co%-e,  where 
we  onload,  pitch  tent,  and,  while  tripping  back  for  our 
five  hundred  pounds  of  goods,  watch  the  other  boats 
come  through.  They  are  all  big  ones,  and  all  get 
throogh  without  mishap.  Our  g«iods  are  not  damaged, 
because  the  sacks  were  tight  and  they  were  wet  for  so 
short  a  time. 

We  hear  of  pilots  both  here  and  at  the  Canyon,  but 
every  man  takes  his  own  boat  through  to-day.  The 
pilots  take  boats  through  the  Cany-on  for  from  $io  to 
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$9o  each.^  Those  who  unload  have  the  worst  of  it,  as  the 
heavy  boats  f^o  through  best.  The  double-ender  swings 
so  easily  that  it  is  hard  to  steer,  and  is  rather  small  for 
the  business. 

The  White  Horse  is  a  bit  of  water  I  have  considerable 
respect  f«>r.  The  imperturbable  Brown,  when  askeil  how 
be  felt — if  he  were  scared— replieii,  **  Why,  no.  You  said 
it  was  all  right.  I  suppose  you  know— it*s  your  boat 
and  your  outfit.**  I  believe  that  if  a  charge  of  dynamite 
were  to  esq>lode  under  Brown  he  would  not  wink  an 
eyelash. 

Many  say  they  took  more  water  aboard  in  the  Canyon 
than  in  the  White  Horse,  while  Squaw  Rapids  was  worse 
than  the  Canyon.  Once  a  dog  swam  the  Canyon.  He 
tried  to  follow  his  master*s  -boat,  instead  of  walking 
afDuncL  He  was  a  water-spaniel,  though ;  but  he  must 
have  had  m«>re  ups  and  downs  than  he  dreamed  of  when 
he  started  in  the  quiet  water  above. 

There  have  tieen  no  drownings  in  the  White  Horse 
this  year,  so  far  as  known*  But  probably  no  fewer  than 
forty  drownings  are  to  be  credited  to  this  bit  of  water 
since  the  river  was  first  opened  to  white  men.  The  trail 
around  the  rapids  is  lined  with  trees  blazed  am}  inscribed 
with  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  fgone  before.  They  are 
written  on  trees,  cm  scraps  of  paper,  tm  broken  oar* 
blades.    Some  are  amusing,  while  all  are  interesting. 

A  load  of  anxiety  is  off  our  minds  now  that  we  are 
safely  through.  Next  morning,  before  starting,  we 
watch  some  boats  come  through.  It  is  a  great  sight, 
as  they  come  dancing  into  view  at  the  turn ;  and  as 
thej  go  flying  past  we  give  them  each  a  rousing  cheer. 


^Two  weeks  befote  two  poutners  stopped  and  nade  enough 
ta  buy  an  intctest  in  a  Booanni  Creek  ckum. 
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There  are  no  pilots  toHlar,  for  oxiraKC  like  fvar,  j^  ratch- 
mg.  Last  week  it  waH  the  otht-r  way.  A  grvM  many 
at  the  men  had  wiveii.  ami  thoy  all  hail  "  prontisetl  their 
wives'*  that  they  would  not  nin  the  r.i|tidA.  It  was  sur- 
prising how  many  marric«l  men  there  were. 
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Again  in  the  current.  The  banks  have  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  above  the  Canyon,  and  are  one  tu  tW(»  hun- 
dred feet  high,  uf  sand,  against  which  the  current  is 
oontinually  wearing,  building  up  on  the  inside  what  the 
miocn  call  "  bars."  This,  indeed,  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  tbc  upper  Yuk<in— steep,  slanting  sand  t>r  gravel 
lanks  on  the  outcur\-e,  low  flats  densely  timbered  with 
•pmoe  on  the  inside. 

About  two  hours  after  leaving  the  White  Horse,  we 
make,  as  we  suppose,  a  cut-off  across  a  sharp  bend  to 
the  left,  and  suddenly  find  that  we  are  rowing  up- 
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stream-^the  Tahkecna  River.  Turning  about,  we  cume 
pretty  soon  to  an  enormous  loop  in  the  river.  The 
map  shows  a  slender  cut  •  oflf ,  saving  two  miles.  The 
other  boats  are  pushing  us  behind,  but  the  cut*c»ff 
is  so  slender  when  we  reach  it  that  we  c«>nclude  that 
**the  long  way  around  is  the  shortest  way  home.** 
We  have  just  got  around  nicely  when  the  river  spreads 
out  between  bars  and  islands,  our  boat  stops  with 
a  scrape,  and  we  have  to  climb  out  and  tow  the  boat 
tip*stream  until  we  find  the  channel  again.  When, 
after  much  labor,  we  get  thrt>ugh,  we  are  chagrined  to 

find  that  the  hindmost  boats  have  taken  the  cut-off  and 

•  •  • 

overtaken  us.  In  a  little  while  w*e  get  the  chop  of  a 
strong  north  wind  against  the  current,  and  at  dark  run 
into  a  lake.  Observing  a  large  camp  -  fire  on  the  left 
hand,  and  taking  it  to  be  a  miner's  camp,  we  make  in 
that  dtr^ion,  and  after  a  stiff  pull  suddenly  crash  into 
toroethtng  which  prove  to  be  fish-weirs,  and,  resting,  we 
hear  children  cr}'«ng  and  dogs  barking  —  undoubtedly 
an  Indian  village.  Not  caring  to  lie  awake  all  night 
watching  our  goods  if  we  land  here,  we  turn  our  bow  up 
shore  and  land  behind  a  point  of  trees  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, on  a  hard  beach,  at  a  pile  of  drift-wood.  Pretty 
soon  another  boat  with  three  miners  comes  along,  and 
they  build  another  fire  alongside  ours.  While  we  are 
eating  some  boiled  loon  that  a  lucky  shot  secured  us  on 
the  river,  two  Indian  boys  appear  in  the  firelight  with' 
a  bundle,  which  they  throw  down  on  the  ground  and 
stand  curiously  staring  at  us.  We  ask  them  what  they 
want,  whereupon  they  open  the  bundle  and  display 
two  small  mountain -sheep  skins,  half  a  dozen  caps  of 
ground-squirrel  skins,  and  one  of  cross-fox.  The  biggest 
boy  is  about  nine,  the  other  seven  years  of  age.  They 
beg  for  something  to  eat,  and  offer  a  cap  for  a  cupful 
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of  Made  tea  (leaves)*  vhich  our  nei|;hbors  give.  .  One 
of  the  miners  shows  them  a  small  32-caliber  revolver, 
rusted  and  perfectly  useless.  How  their  eyes  snap! 
They  look  it  over  carefully*  inquirinn^  by  signs  about 
ammttfiition,  and  at  length  give  all  their  squirrel  caps 
for  the  pistol  and  six  cartridges.  Just  then  two  Indians 
walk  up  into  the  firelight.  One  is  a  xery  old  man  in 
a  fax* skin  cap*  a  blanket  •  circular  over  his  shoulders^ 
ckMe-fitting  leather  leggings*  and  moccasins  handsomely 
worked  with  quills.  The  other  is  a  young  man  in  store 
dotkes^  who  has  learned  a  few  words  of  English  at 
Dyea.  There  is  Indian  talk  between  the  four.  Pretty 
aooQ  the  biggest  boy  pulls  the  pisttd  out  of  his  pocket 
and  bands  it  to  the  white  man  with  a  sheepish  look* 
saying,  *^  Paipa  no  like.**  The  furs  were*  of  course*  re- 
lomed.  *^nipa,**  standing  erect  and  uncompr<»mising; 
d^nified  and  stem*  was  admirable.  The  young  man  has 
seen  just  enough  of  civilization  to  spoil  him ;  he  fawns 
and  hands  us  with  evident  pride  a  paper  upon  which 
aooie  white  man  has  written  that  the  bearer  is  **  all  right* 
and  for  white  men  to  be  kinct  to  him.**  We  give  them 
each  a  cop  of  tea*  and  after  a  while  they  go  away.  We 
learned  aftenrards  that  we  acted  wisely  in  not  stopping 
at  their  camp*  for  between  pilfering  Indians  and  thieving 
dogs  we  should  have  had  a  sorry  time.  It  is  freezing 
Ic^ntght,  but  there  is  ho  snow  oh  the  ground. 

Lake  Laharge*  named  in  honor  of  Laharge*  an  explorer 
for  the  long-ago-projected  Russo-American  telegraph*  is 
about  thirty  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide  at  its  narrow* 
est  part.  It  is  rare  that  a  strong  wind  is  not  blowing  either 
vp  or  down*  so  fiercely  that  the  miners  are  often  delayed 
as  at  Windy  Arm.  In  the  morning*  however*  there  is  not 
a  breath  of  air  to  disturb  the  surface  of  the  lake.  As  AFs 
good  strong  arms  send  the  boat  along  in  the  good  **ash" 
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breeze*  the  water  is  so  still  that  it  seems  as  if  the  boat 
were  suspended  in  the  air.  The  sig^ht  of  this  mirror-like 
surface,  with  bold  headlands  of  rounded  gray  limestone, 
patched  with  groves  of  small  dark  spruce*  is  truly  impres- 
sive. We  try  the  troll,  but  it  drags  so  heavy  that  we  soon 
take  it  in ;  but  there  must  be  trout  in  the  clear  green 
water  along  the  gray  cliffs.  After  a  cup  of  tea  in  a  pretty 
sandy  cove,  the  air  begins  to  breathe  fitfully  upon  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  lake.  Now  it  has  caught  the  boats 
behind  us  and  others  along  the  far  shore.  Wc  clap  on  sail, 
and  in  three  minutes  the  lake  is  co\*ered  with  white-caps. 
We  scud  along  until  dusk ;  there  is  not  a  niche  in  the 
frowning  wall  of  rock  into  which  we  can  run  and  camp. 
Darkness  falls  and  we  can  only  steer  for  the  dim  outlet, 
where  a  twinkling  glimmer  shows  us  a  miner's  camp-fire. 
In  half  an  hour  a  point  of  land  suddenly  opens  up,  and  we 
see  close  at  hand  a  large  camp-fire,  and,  when  we  are  near 
enough  to  hail,  some  men  on  shore  direct  us  into  a  shel- 
tered bight  alongside  two  large  boats.  They  prove  to 
be  friends  from  Lindeman,  who  left  there  one  week  be- 
fore. We  lay  our  blankets  on  the  hard,  frozen  beach 
gravel,  with  the  tent  over  all  to  keep  off  dew,  and  we 
sleep  warm,  but  the  others,  who  have  stoves  inside  their 
tents^  complain  bitterly  of  the  cold.  In  the  morning  we 
are  white  with  frost.  Another  night  like  this,  with  a 
still  lake,  and  Labarge  would  close ;  as  it  is,  there  Is  con- 
siderable  thin  ice  along  shore.  In  the  spring  the  ice  in ' 
Lake  Labarge  does  not  break  up  for  a  week  or  m€>re  after 
the  river  is  clear.  The  miners,  when  they  reach  the  head 
of  the  lake,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  ice  to  go  out,  often 
place  their  boats  on  sleds  and  with  the  strong  south 
wind  behind  them  glide  over  the  lake»  which  at  that 
season  is  as  smooth  and  glare  as  a  bottle. 
Leaving  our  friends  to  follow,  we  pull  to  the  outlet, 
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one  mile  away,  and  obsterve  that  we  ran  a  grave  risk  of 
nmning  upon  a  reef  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  out* 
ki — a  nice  predicament  for  a  stormy  ni};ht.  Fn»m  here 
to  the  junction  of  the  Hootalinqua,  distant  27.5  miles  by 
mnrey,  the  Lewt»  is  calkd  by  the  miners  **  Thirty-Mile 
River.**  The  boat  slips  along  in  the  swift  current  as  fast 
as  the  most  eager  can  wish,  rapid  after  rapid,  with  rocks 
here  and  there  popping  up,  making  navigation  really 
dangerous.  Just  as  we  are  pulling  off  from  our  hasty 
hinch  a  big  boat  with  four  oars  turns  in,  containing  the 
little  black  French  baker  from  Detroit,  who  Is  here,  after 
working  like  a  horse  day  and  night  on  the  trail  But  Jim, 
lie  aays^  will  not  get  out  of  the  mountains.  As  the  party 
intend  to  stop  at  Stewart,  we  take  letters  to  post  in  Daw- 
eon  for  friends  at  home.  Siwn  after  lunch  we  dash 
through  a  break  in  the  wall  of  hills,  out  into  a  broad 
valley  and  a  leisurely  current — that  of  the  Hootalinqua, 
or  Tcslintoo^  River,  which  drains  Lake  Teslin.  -Looking 
np-etrcam  any  one  would  say  that  the  Hootalinqua 
was  the  main  river  valley  and  a  larger  stream  than  the 
Lewesw  But  the  discharge  of  the  Hootalinqua  is  con- 
siderably less  on  account  of  its  slower  current.  The 
water»  no  longer  clear  and  limpid,  is  yellow  and  muddy, 
while  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  has  become  more 
mikL  White  birches  are  seen  for  the  first  time;  the 
oottonwoods  are  larger,  the  very  spruce  greener,  due  to 
tlie  lower  altitude. 

Bot  the  winter  is  coming  on  faster  than  altitude  dimin- 
idieir  We  work  hard  with  both  oars  and  paddle,  and  over- 
take  more  boats,  which  prove  to  be  of  our  own  crowd  of 
yesterday,  who  kept  on  through  the  lake  in  the  night  and 
(ot  the  start  of  us  this  morning.  One  of  them  has  a  stove 
eet  np^  and  they  do  all  their  cooking  aboard,  which  saves 
tioML   As  the  boat  drifts  along,  with  the  smoke  pouring 
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out  of  the  stove-pipe,  it  Wks^at  a  little  distance,  like  a  di- 
minutive stcamtmat.  At  dusk  our  Oimpanions  turn  in  to 
camp,  but  we  t:o  on.  After  r<»ii-ing  for  several  milen  with- 
out  findini;  a  campin(i^*place,  we  discover  a  little  break  in 
the  bank,  which  turns  out  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek. 
It  iA  like  a  little  canal,  about  ten  feet  wide.  While  we  arc 
dragging  the  boat  into  it,  Brown*s  buot  sticks  in  the  mucL 
and  in  trying  to  lift  it  he  falls  full  length  into  the  water, 
and  I  have  to  build  camp  while  he  changes  his  clothesw 
The  outltKik  is  certainly  dreary.  Snow  on  the  gnnincL 
and  little  wood  to  build  the  fire.  Cutting  a  green  spruce 
for  boughs,  we  lay  them  on  the  ground  in  front  <»f  the  lire 
made  of  half-dead  wo«kI,  and,  rigging  the  oars  and  pt»les 
into  a  tepee^  throw  the  tent  an»und  them.  The  therm«Hnc- 
ter  has  stcNxl  at  29''  all  day,  with  a  wretched  wind  fr«>m  the 
north.  We  observe  signs  of  musk-rat  and  beaver  here,  so 
the  winters  cannot  be  so  terrible.  After  Brown  has  turnetl 
in  under  the  blankets,  the  little  note-book  conies  out«  and 
in  the  glow  of  the  red  fire  the  day's  ni»tes  are  written  up. 
We  have  lost  track  of  the  days.  Our  appetites  are  grow- 
ing bigger.  W^e  don't  do  much  cooking,  being  satisfied 
with  hardtack  and  rolled-<Kit  mush,  made  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, sserved  with  a>ndensed  milk  and  sugar,  and  flap- 
jacks cooked  in  the  frying-pan.  Every  man  on  the  trail 
has  learned  the  toss  of  the  wrist  and  Hip  of  the  fry ing-f^n 
in  preparing  this  staple  article  of  the  prospector's  diet. 
In  the  morning  we  are  off  at  daybreak  ahead  of  all  rivaK ' 
Towards  noon,  as  we  apprtKich  Big  Salmon  River,  which 
enters  on  the  right,  we  see  something  ahead  that  looks 
like  foam.  Running  into  it,  we  see  that  it  is  masses^  of 
fine  crystals,  kM»sely  held  together  like  lum|)s  of  sn«>w. 
It  is  the  first  of  the  miish  ice  running  out.  We  jab  pad- 
dles through  it,  remembering  what  the  old  cook  had 
said,  but  soon  leave  it  behind  us. 
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Broim  prefers  rowing  to  steerinfi^,  so  we  agree  not  to 
duuige  off.  Brown  has  taken  to  our  rough  ramps  like 
an  oU*tiiner.  The  other  night  when  we  had  to  lie  among 
tonie  very  uneven  hummocks  and  stumps,  instead  of 
growling  he  merely  said,  "*  We  accommodated  ourselves 
to  the  himps  first-class."* 

As  we  near  the  Little  Salmon  River,  thirty*six  miles 
bebw  Big  Salmon,  a  boat  just  ahead  is  seen  to  land  and 
take  aboard  three  small  Indian  boys  with  shot-guns,  evi- 
dently a  juvenile  hunting-party.  A  mile  farther  we  pass 
the  month  of  Little  Salmon  on  the  right,  and  see  ahead 
8nK>ke  from  a  camp  and  a  group  of  men  on  the  bank. 
The  men  begin  waving  their  arms  and  shouting  to  at- 
tract our  attention«.and  we  run  in  to  shore.  It  is  a  large 
encampment  of  Indians.  They  have  built  a  sort  of  land- 
ing-place oat  of  logs,  floored  with  hewn  boards,  evidently 
for  boats  to  land«  As  we  make  fast  the  flt>at  is  crowded 
with  the  most  dirty,  sm«>ky,  ragged,  ilMoiiking  creatures, 
and  more  come  running  down  the  bank«  all  excited,  and 
carrying  things  evidently  for  sale.  They  are  old  men, 
jonng  men,  boys,  children  with  sore  eyes.  One  man  carries 
a  tanned  uknisc  hide ;  others  a  dried  salmon,  a  chunk 
of  black  smoked  moose  or  caribou  meat,  a  black -bear 
8kin»  a  grisxiy-bear  skin,  9  dog  skin,  a  spoon  made  of 
riKNUitain-sheep*s  horn,  a  beaver  skin,  etc.  As  I  step  out 
on  the  platform  first  one  and  then  another  begins  pulling 
at  my  arms  and  clothes,  and  every  way  I  look  an  arm 
dntching  something  is  thrust  into  my  face,  with  a  regu- 
lar httbbob  of  voices.  To  escape  the  fury  of  the  on* 
danght,  I  jump  back  into  the  stem  of  the  boat,  think- 
ing how  fortunate  it  is  that  the  boat  is  well  covered 
with  canvas.  We  have  a  box  about  a  foot  long  that  we 
keep  our  kitchen-stuff,  candles,  etc.,  in.  It  happens  to 
be  left  exposed  and  they  catch  sight  of  it.    One  seises  a 
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candle*  another  a  bar  of  tar  soap,  and  they  be^^in  cifferinf;: 
to  buy^  callinft  out*  **How  muchee?*'  **How  muchce?"* 
They  hav'e  money — silver  dollars  and  half-diJIars. 

I  can*t  see  what  they  want  with  soap,  but  sell  them 
the  cake  for  half  a  dollar.  We  need  the  spoons  and 
candles  ourseK'es^  so  I  make  a  sortie  and  take  a  lot  of 
things  away.  They  next  catch  sight  of  my  camera, 
and  one  man  offers  $5  f«>r  it«  I  am  too  confused  and  busy 
seeing  that  nothing  gets  away  to  find  out  what  they 
think  the  camera  is.  Brown  is  in  his  element ;  he  has 
the  trader's  instinct.  He  hxs  opened  up  five  or  six  pounds 
of  lobacco*  and  is  up  front,  with  a  crowd  of  Indians 
around  him,  getting  rid  of  it  at  4  bits  (50  cents)  a  plug. 
An  old  Indian,  a  gentle-hioking  old  fellttw,  sees  my  rifle, 
which  I  always  keep  in  reach.  I  show  it  to  him,  explain* 
ing  the  **take  down**  feature  and  the  Lyman  sight.  Hist 
eyes  glisten.  He  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English.  He 
says  something  to  a  young  man  beside  him  with  u  shtKrk 
of  dirty  black  hair  reaching  tti  his  shoulders  and  a  red 
handkerchief  tied  antund  his  ft»rehead,  and  the  young 
man  puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulls  out  a  $20 
gold  piece  and  offers  it  to  me,  at  the  same  time  fH>int- 
ing  to  the  gun.  I  shake  my  head.  A  word  fntm  the 
old  man  and  the  young  man  dives  in  his.  pocket  again 
and  haiids  five  silver  dollars  along  with  the  gt>|c|  piece. 
I  shake  my  head.  Down  he  goes  again,  and  this  time 
shows  five  more,  making  $jo  in  alL  He  is  going  up  $5  at 
a  jump,  and  evidently  means  to  own  the  gun ;  but«  hav- 
ing no  intention  of  parting  with  it  at  any  price,  I  put  it 
away,  and  convince  him  that  it  is  pi>sitively  not  for  sale. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  hubbub  around  the  boat 
that  picked  up  the  little  boys.  A  sudden  outcry,  then 
some  run  up  the  bank  and  others  come  running  down.  It 
is  wild  for  a  few  minutes^  and  then  the  excitement  sub- 
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Plainhv  ftomething  is  up.  I  ask  the  fellow  with 
the  red  handkerchief,  who  s|ieaks  a  few  wtirds  of  Eng- 
lish.   He  replie«»  with  a  smile,  **  i  )h,  just  Injun  talk/* 

An  old  Indian  with  a  blanket  offers  a  pair  of  mittens 
trimmed  with  ermine.  I  ask,  '*llow  much?"  "^Two 
dollam**  (I  thouj^ht  he  said).  I  hand  him  two  silver 
diillar«»  and  he  hands  me  the  mittens,  and  stands  wait- 
ing«  repeating  ^Two  dolla**— sfnnething.  Then  I  under- 
stand he  means  $2.50.  I  shake  my  heacL  He  still  re* 
peats»  **  Four  bits.**  So  I  hand  the  mittens  back  and 
demand  my  money,  which  is  still  clinched  in  his  fist. 
He  refuse*  to  give  it  up,  and  makes  signs  ftir  me  to 
give  him  back  the  mittens.  I  make  signs  that  I  have 
just  given  them  to  him.  He  says  s«»mething,  shakes  his 
head,  and  feels  all  over  himself — the  c»ld  sci»undreL  In- 
stantly I  jump  up,  so  that  the  wht»le  boat  can  be  seen, 
and  then  lift  the  cover  clear^  so  it  can  be  seen  by  all  that 
the  mittens  are  not  there.  Then  I  step  off  the  platform 
aad  actually  have  to  pry  the  dollars  out  of  his  fist. 

After  several  vain  effitrts  to  pull  Brown  away  from  his 
cnstoraers^  I  start  to  push  the  boat  off,  when  the  bst  of 
the  Indians  clambers  out.  Just  xh  we  push  off,  the  old 
villain  who  tried  to  flimflam  me  out  of  $2  came  running 
to  the  boat,  threw  aboard  the  mittens,  which  I  knew 
very  well  he  had,  and  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  $2, 
which  I  give  him. 

I  never  knew  until  now  that  so  much  voice  and  muscle 
could  be  put  into  the  operation  of  exchanging  com- 
modities. The  methcxi  is  to  get  hold  €»f  something  they 
want  in  the  clinched  fist,  pressed  tight  against  their 
breast,  at  the  same  time  sho^ving  what  they  have  to  sell 
into  one*s  face,  like  a  man  making  passes  with  boxing- 
gloves^  accompanied  by  cries  and  grunts  to  attract  at- 
tention.   When  twenty  dirty  savages  are  doing  thts^  the 
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effect  can  be  imaf^ined.  A  Baxter  Street  clothinfr  man 
wcMild  tie  skinned  alive,  «ir  elite,  like  the  cats  of  Kilkenny* 
tbenr  would  be  nothint;  left  of  either  at  the  end  of  the 
trade. 

When  vc  camp  that  ni)(ht  we  hear  of  the  trouble. 

*^Oiie  o(  the  Injuns,**  says  one  of  the  men  that  were 
in  the  boat,  **han<Ied  me  a  watch  he  said  he  had  biniKht. 
I  looked  at  it  and  handetl  it  hack.  It  dropped  out  of  his 
hand  and  struck  on  a  rock  and  broke  the  crystal.  He 
picked  it  up  and  ltM>ked  at  it»  and  then  handed  it  to 
me.  I  took  it  and  saw  that  the  crystal  was  broken. 
Just  then  he  raised  a  howl,  and  all  the  Injuns  came 
ninnin*down«  and  the  fellow  said  I  had  broken  the  watch 
and  be  wanted  me  to  buy  it  for  $35  or  pay  $5  for  a  new 
crystal  in  Dawson.  It  looked  like  there  was  fpoing  to 
be  troaMe.  They  had  three  shot-guns  liKided,  and  our 
rides  were  covered  up  where  we  couldn't  get  at  them, 
and  we  thought  we  had  better  pay  the  89  and  have  no 
tronble. 

*^TIiem  little  devils  we  took  into  our  boat— why,  they 
came  aboard  with  guns  all  cocked.  We  gathered  the 
guns  and  let  the  hammers  down«  and  they  just  laid  back 
and  laughed.** 

When  we  take  stock  from  our  belongings  we  find  miss* 
ing  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  bag  of  tobacco,  and  a  candle  out 
ci  the  *^  wamgun  **  box. 

These  Indians,  pilfering  thieves  that  they  are,  doubt* 
kss  are  only  practising  on  the  white  men  what  the  Chil« 
cats  hare  taught  them ;  they  are  only  getting  even. 

Next  morning  a  cold  north  wind  and  a  heavy  mist  over 
the  water;  camp  thirty-eight  miles  below  Little  Salmon.* 
Cold  night«  and  heavy  mist  again  in  the  morning  makes 
it  diflkult  t«»  see  where  to  steer  among  the  islands 
and  ban,  which  are  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  river. 
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The  mbt  is  dissipated  by  the  rising  sun,  but  there  is 
a  brisk  raw  wind  in  our  (ace,  and  the  biiat  is  leakini; 
badly.  Brown  to-day,  while  rowing,  keeps  his  coat  on 
for  the  first  time. 

The  little  ^steamboat**  with  us  again.  At  noon  we 
Cittten  alongside,  and  use  their  stc»%'e  f4»r  making  some  tea 
and  flapjacks.  We  pass  a  log-cabin  on  an  extensive  flat 
on  the  left  bank.  Two  Indian  men  and  an  old  squaw 
beckon  for  us  to  stop,  but  we  have  had  enough  of  Indians. 
It  pcoved  to  be  the  trading*  pi>st  «Krcupicd  by  George 
Garmack  just  before  he  went  down  river  and  found  the 
gold  on  Bonanza  Creek. 

We  overhaul  a  bunch  of  ft>ur  boats  drifting,  the  men, 
with  guide-books  out,  scanning  the  river  ahead.  They 
say  Five-Finger  Rapids  is  close  at  hand,  and  at  every 
island  they  make  ready  to  pull  ashore,  being,  it  seems  to 
iis^  unduly  apprehensive.  But  we  are  not  in  doubt  when, 
turning  suddenly  to  the  right,  a  great  barrier  l<M>ms  up 
a  mile  ahead — five  great  irregular  blocks  of  re<ldish 
fock  ranging  across  the  river  like  the  piers  of  a  bridge 
*«iaking  two  principal  channels.  That  on  the  left  is 
growling  cmiinously  over  shalk»w  rocks,  so  we  turn  to 
the  right  and  drop  into  a  small  eddy  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the  great  walL  We  climb  up  and  hiok  at  the  rapid. 
It  seems  by  no  means  dangerous.  The  o|)ening  is  about 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  with  vertical  walls,  thrt>ugh  which 
the  river  suddenly  drops  a  couple  of  feet,  the  waves  rising 
angrily  in  a  return  curl,  then  dandng  on  in  rapidly 
diminishing  chops  until  k>st  in  the  swift  current  below. 

The  other  boats,  evidently  not  seeing  our  eddy,  have 
stopped  half  a  mile  above,  and  are  roping  down  the 
shiMre.  Without  waiting  (it  being  too  late  in  the  day 
for  a  successful  photograph),  we  turn  our  prow  squarely 
for  the  middle  of  the  cleft ;  a  drop,  a  smash,  a  few  quarts 
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of  water  over  the  siidcsi,  and  we  are  shot  through  into 
the  faatt  current,  without  even  lookini;  back.  SiM»n  we 
hear  the  roar  of  Rink  Rapidn,  six  miles  below  that  of 
Ptve*Finger;  but  keepini;  cii>^  to  the  ri)(ht  Innk,  ac- 
cording to  directions,  we  find  them  nc»thtng  but  a  bad 
reef  extending  half-way  acroeis  the  river,  on  the  left ;  c»n 
the  right  there  in  not  even  a  ripple. 

We  run  until  dark,  camping  in  four  inches  of  snow«but 
with  plenty  of  dry  wixmI,  S4»me  of  the  spruce  being  two 
feet  through.  The  five  other  boats  drop  in,  and  we  swap 
experiences  around  the  fire.  (>ne  young  fcll«»ur,  a  boy  €»f 
about  twenty,  tells  how  he  came  t<i  be  here.  **  I  was  in 
Seattk  at  the  time,  and  I  just  wrote  home  that  I  was 
going  in  with  all  the  rest  of  the  crowd  of  crazy  f«M»ls.** 
None  of  fiis  crew  knew  anything  about  river  navigation 
when  they  started,  and  they  have  been  spending  half 
their  time  on  bars.  Another  story  is  of  a  man  who  got 
into  the  big  eddy  in  the  Canyon  and  s|)cnt  three  hours 
rowing  round  and  round,  not  knowing  how  to  get  out. 
Not  «me  life  (that  any  of  us  has  heard  of)  has  lieen  lc>st 
thb  summer  at  the  White  Ibirse,  but  there  ha%-e  been 
•everal  smashes.  One  party,  who  roped  their  boat 
through  instead  of  running*  lost  all  their  pork  and  flour 
by  the  swamping  of  the  boat.  Twenty-four  other  boats 
that  day  ran  the  rapids  safely. 

The  river  from  now  on  is  very  wide,  and  split  up  into 
numerous  channels  by  woinled  islands.  We  run  into  what 
looks  like  a  good  channel,  fc»Ilowing  the  left  bank,  when 
all  at  once  the  river  shoals  and  we  only  get  off  by  wading 
and  dragging.  A  deeper  boat  would  never  have  got  out 
of  the  trap.  We  are  nearing  the  Pelly,  but  cannot  see 
the  river,  though  its  valley  is  visible  on  the  right.  Swing- 
ing to  the  west  and  skirting  a  high,  flat  bank,  we  pass 
a  small  steamer  drawn  out  of  the  water,  then  a  cabin, 
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theD  several  more,  ami  finally  draw  up  in  tront  of  a  cluster 
oflog  buildings,  where  a  tr«xlden  path  leads  up  the  snow* 
ooTered  bank.  There  Is  no  human  bcinj^  in  sight,  but 
half  a  dosen  wolfish,  hungry^k^oking  dogs  come  l>ound- 
ing  down  the  bank  with  a  volley  of  liarks,  which  quickly 
tobskles  into  curiosity,  mingled  with  ill -disguised  suspi« 
cwn.  They  are  the  native  Eskimo-fndian  d4ig«  heavy, 
tiiick*>lMired,  with  pi>werf  ul  legs  and  neck,  a  sharp  muzzle, 
ilanting  eyes,  and  short,  erect,  wolf  ears.  A  knik  at  them, 
and  a  slight  knowledge  of  their  kind,  decides  us  u>  anchor 
the  boat  a  little  distance  frtim  shcire  by  fastening  a  ten* 
foot  pole  to  the  bow  and  resting  the  other  end  in*shore, 
the  long  painter  being  made  fast  to  a  post  above. 


^w^fl'^t  ^^^•^Jr^A  ^f,,^"^^ 


or  A  aiootu  osi  a  Ttta  at  ths  wiutb  Hotis  aArtrn 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Fomer  llaitira'a  tl»j  tnA — Ptr«nt  .\b>la  Ciannncul  Ompiuqr  Si<i«e— 
Talks  with  the  fitnfclccprr— Mine  ■(■not  ibc  Shmuur  of  t^rali— sun 
(roa  Fori  Sdkirk— Itcarjt  Ice  — tlrbnt  Zero  — Miiwrt  llMkilllai. 
Waiiinsrur  Kirrrlol'kar— l>uqprrM<(  ibe  llraTy  In— SMvut  Kim 
^■AcfUtrnt  M  IIh  Swn)«Tv— SiUy-Mik  IVmi— "  Tlu»  r>  HasMia  ~ 

Oriitrrtt.   ' 

^ORT  SELKrKK  lies  on  the  Wt  bank  of 
the  Lewett,  a  mile  bclov  its  junctitHi 
Willi  the  IVIIy.  These  streams  are 
atxiiit  equal  in  «ze,  and  together  form 
the  Vukon  |>roper.  The  first  post  of 
that  name  was  built  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivem  in  1K48  by  Robert 
Campbell,  an  employj  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Coippany,  wht>  entered  the  region  that  year  by  the 
head  of  the  Pelly.  and  wa»  occupied  until  1K53.  when,  on 
account  of  the  danger  from  ice  during  the  ^ipring  over- 
flow, it  waa  removed  to  the  prvscnt  site.  That  same  year 
a  band  ofChtlkats  who  had  been  watching  with  jealous 
eyes  the  encroachments  of  the  company  u|M>n  their  hither- 
to exclusive  trade  with  the  interior,  or  "Stick,"  Indians, 
raided  the  post  during  Camplicirs  absence  and  burned 
the  buildings  to  the  gninml.  Port  Yukon  had  been  es> 
tablished  in  1847,3!  the  junction  of  the  porcupine  and 
Yukon,  by  A.  H.  Murray,  of  the  Name  company ;  but  it 
was  not  supposed  that  the  *'Pelly~  of  Campbell  and  the 
Yukon  were  the  same  stream  until  several  years  later, 
■» 
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whcD  Cam|>be)l  <lmp|H'd  tlnwn  the  river  tn  Fort  Viikun 
and  {WDvcd  them  idvnticai.  Fort  Selkirk  had  been  so 
difficult  to  maintain,  having  been  supptictl  in  the  last 
tiro  jrean  *4  its  -existence  via  Fort  Yukon  and  the 
Porcupine  and  Mackenzie  KiverK,  that  it  wan  never 
(cbuilL    In  liSi,  Lieutenant  Frederick  Schwatka  noted 


»iM.Nv'»  rusr 


that  two  atone  chimneys  of  the  old  post  were  then 
■tandinit:  at  the  present  time  even  the;<e  are  gone 
and  no  monnment  remains  of  the  splendid  fortitude 
of  Robert  Campbell  ami  of  the  enterprise  of  his  great 
company,  except  some  blackened  bits  of  Door  logs  and  the 
name  which  be  gave.  The  site  of  the  old  piMt  is  still 
pointed  out,  a  few  yards  in  the  rear  pi  the  present  build- 
ingi,  which  consist  of  a  store  and  dwelling-house  built 
of  logs,  and  several  small  log-cabins,  belonging  to  Ar- 
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that  accentuates  a  pervaditid:  smell  of  smoked  leather 
and  furs.  At  a  small  desk  behind  this  counter  stands  a 
littlCv  icrave,  si»ber  man,  with  dark,  thin  licard,  the  sole 
person  in  charge  of  this,  a  typical  Northwest  Indian  trad- 
nic*po8it«  and*  as  it  proves*  the  only  white  man  in  the 
whole  place*  the  agent*  Mr.  Harper*  having  gone  "^out- 


■ 

After  nodding  good-day  and  inquiring  if  we  have  made 
our  goods  sale  fn>m  the  dogs,  the  store-keeper,  J.  J.  Pitts 
by  name*  patiently  answers  our  inquiries  ab«iut  the  con- 
ditions at  Dawson.  Then  we  put  our  names  down  on 
•ome  sheets  of  foolscap*  which  Mr.  Pitts.satys'is  a.rcgr 
titer  of  all. who  have  gone  by  this  siinimer,  save  aboUt 
one-third  who  have  passed  without  stopping*  from  which 
ii  appears  that  about  3600  persons  have  passed  in.  We 
prepare  to  go  on,  intending  to  camp  in  the  woods  a  few 
miles  below*  when  in  the  most  quiet  way  possi})le  the 
grave  little  man  remarks  that  we  had  better  bring  our 
stuff  np  and  stop  in  Mr.  Harficr's  cabin — an  invitation 
that  does  not  need  pressing.  While  we  are  gone  for 
gmb*sack,  cooking -tools*  and  blankets.  Mr.  Pitts  has 
kindled  a  fire  in  a  small  cabin  back  of  the  warehouse. 
After  building  the  fire,  he  brings  in  a  small  kertisene 
lamp  (the  only  one  in  the  place,  we  discovered),  and 
then  leaves  .us  to  cook  supper. 

Our  cabin  comprises  a  single  room,  alM>ut  twelve  by 
fourteen  feet  inside*  with  an  eight -fttot  wall,  a  small 
window  at  the  south  end*  and  another  at  the  north.  The 
furniture  consists  of  a  rude  board  table,  the  butt  of  a 
log  for  a  chair*  and  an  empty  bunk,  or  stationary  bed 
for  two  persons^  in  one  corner.    After  supper  we  repair 

^  Mr.  Arthur  Hsrper,  concerning  whom  more  will  be  said,  died 
tt  Los  Angeles*  California,  the  same  winter. 
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to  the  trig  houM  and  spend  the  evening:  talking  over 
a  bottle  of  Sci>Urh,  a  rare  luxury  here. 

No  one  would  take  Pitts  fiH-  a  miner ;  and«  if  eai^ernessi 
to  sell  pK>d!i  were  a  qualification  in  a  trader,  he  would 
not  be  considered  even  a  good  trader.  As  a  person  who 
had  stopped  at  the  post  once  facetiously  remarked,  Mr. 
Pitts** seemed  sorry  if  any  one  b«>ught  anything  out  «>f 
the  store.**  He  is  a  ipan  wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts. 
Sometimes  such  men  are  cranks.  Every  man  becomes 
a  crank  who  stays  long  in  this  o>untry.  And  who  but 
an  old-timer  would  growl  and  gn>wl,  and  then  give  the 
best  in  the  house  ?  It  is  an  instructive  talk  for  us,  his 
being  the  first  intelligent  account  of  facts  and  condi- 
tions that  we  had  heard. 

**  So  many  are  coming  in  unprepared,  either  with  out- 
fitS|  experience,  or  common-sense,"  says  he.  **  They  ask 
me  what  the  price  of  flour  is  in  Dawson.  I  tell  them  it 
has  no  price.  *  But  it  must  have  some  price,*  they  insist. 
*  It  has  no  priee.  If  the  stores  will  sell  it  to  you,  y«m 
will  pay  $6  a  sack ;  but  there  has  been  no  time  this  sum- 
mer when  a  man  could  get  a  complete  outfit  from  the 
stores.  Last  winter  flour  was  freighted  from  Forty-Mile 
and  sold  in  Dawson  for  $40  to  $60  a  sack.  You  will  see 
it  sell  this  winter  for  dioo.* 

^The  boats  are  stuck  and  there  is  a  shortage  of  grub 
and  a  stampede  out  of  Dawson.  People  outside  talk  as 
if  the  steamers  on  this  river  run  on  a  schedule ;  whereas 
they  are  liable  to  be  stuck  on  a  bar  and  not  get  off  at  all 
and  be  destroyed  by  the  ice  in  the  spring.  The  country 
is  not  and  never  has  been  well  supplied.  Mr.  Harper 
says  that  in  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  has  been  in  the 
Yukon  there  has  not  been  a  year  when  there  has  not 
been  a  shortage  of  something.  One  year  it  was  candles, 
and  the  men  bad  to  sit  in  the  dark.    Another  year  some- 
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thing  else.  Thb  year  it  is  flour.  The  only  permanent 
relief  b  a  railroad.  This  will  have  its  drawbacks,  for  we 
will  then  be  overmn  with  hoboes  and  silver  cranks.  At 
present  we  are  not  troubled  with  these  things/*  and  he 
nailed  faintly. 

^  This  is  essentially  a  prospectors*  country ;  it  is  n<» 
plaoe  for  the  majority  of  those  wh«»  are  coming  in. 
They  are  carpenters^  clerks,  and  the  like.  They  may 
do  welU  but  only  for  a  while.  The  only  ones  calculated 
to  succeed  are  those  who  understand  the  hardships  and 
have  grit  and  determination  besidesu  Has  the  young 
man  who  is  with  you  a  suflictent  outfit  T*  I  told  him 
he  had  not ;  that  he  wx«  strong,  and  was  willing  to  take 
the  risk  of  getting  something  to  do  and  buying  grub. 
'^That  is  a  very  foolish  thing  for  him  to  dtV  he  replied. 
^  Slany  people  are  short,  and  more  may  have  to  leave 
before  spring.  The  time  was  when  it  would  go  hard 
with  the  man  who  was  respimsible  for  bringing  in  a  per* 
like  that.** 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  what  our  condition 
y  be  betore  spring.  There  need  be  no  starvation 
long  as  there  is  grub  in  camp.  There  may  be, 
probably  will  be,  serious  trouble.  Pitts,  therefore, 
s  justi&Ml  in  saying  that  to  deliberately  come  un- 
prepared with  food  is  hardly  short  of  a  crime  against 
every  other  man  in  the  camp. 

The  Indians  here  occupy  about  a  dozen  cabins,  and 
are  of  true  North  American  Indian,  of  Tinneh,  or 
Athapaskao  stock.  Along  the  Yukon,  between  Fort 
Selkirk  and  the  Porcupine  River,  they  occupy  a  num- 
ber of  smalt  villages,  speak  one  language,  and  di-sttn- 
foish  themseh-es  as  ** Yukon"  Indians.  They  are  a 
hwntiog  race,  subsisting  by  the  chase  and  fi.Hhing,  ex- 
dumging  their  furs^  moose  and  caribiHi  hides,  meat,  and 
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dried  fish,  for  flour*  tea*  blankets^  dry  •goods  bacon,  am- 
munitioii,  etc  Formerly  the  fur  trade  was  large,  but 
DOW  the  Indians  find  it  more  profitable  to  hunt  and  sell 
meat  to  the  miners. 

Next  morning,  (X*tt>ber  2jd,  it  is  five  degrees  below 
lefo  at  seven  oVIock,  by  the  government  thermometer-— 
bitterly  cold,  and  a  thick  f<ig  envelops  the  river.  Pitts 
advises  us  not  to  risk  starting  in  the  fog.  We  go  back  and 
stand  around  the  big  stove«  pawing  over  skins  and  furs. 
Pitts  wants  to  send  s«>me  rooo^e^hides  to  Dawson,  where 
they  are  iii  great  demand  for  moccasins,  mittens,  and 
gold-sacksu  After  picking  out  some  he  hesitates^  then 
says^  **  No,  I  won*t  send  them ;  I  don't  think  youll  reach 
Dawson.** 

About  noon  the  fog,  whkh  results  from  the  cold  air 
meeting  the  warmer  water  «if  the  river«  is  dissipated  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  revealing  \m  the  far  side  heavy  ice 
pouring  cnit  of  Pelly  and  filling  half  the  river.  ' 

By  keeping  to  the  left  we  are  able  to  avoid  the  ice, 
which  is  in  lumps  of  every  form  from  soft  slush  to 
round,  hard  cakes  bigger  than  a  wagon-wheeL  The  ice 
forms  in  granules,  c»r  crystaU,  in  the  little  eddies  and 
still  places  behind  pebbles  and  bowlders  in  the  bottom 
of  the  streams.  When  a  considerable  mass  has  formed 
it  detaches  itself  from  the  bottom,  rises  to  the  surface, 
and  floats  away.  If  the  mass  is  suflkiently  large,  it  may 
pick  up  portions  of  the  gravel-bed  and  carry  them  off. 
As  it  meets  other  masses,  they  crowd  together,  and  thus 
it  continues  to  grow,  the  top»  espuscd  to  the  air,  freezes 
hard,  and  a  small  ice-fioe  has  begun  its  existence.  Meet- 
ing others.,  and  freezing  together,  the  floe  keeps  increas- 
ing in  size,  and  then  it  commences  to  rub  against  other 
.floes  and  against  the  bank,  making  a  rounded  disk,  hard 
on  top^  with  one  or  two  feet  of  loose  slush  below.    In  thb 
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manner  the  "mush,"  "uliish."  or  "anchor"  ke,  an  it  is 
variously  raiietl.  forms  in  all  Nurthvm  rivers.  But  the 
story  that  in  Khtndike  the  rivers  freeze  from  the  bot- 
tom up^  insteail  »f  from  the  tup  down  (l>ccauN«;  the  srinind 
ia  colder  than  the  air),  is  a  mistake.  As  we  skirt  the  belt 
of  moving  ice  the  l»w  sliurr  n{  the  floes  as  they  rub  t<»- 
getbcr  makes  us  bend  to  the  oars  and  paddle. 


aUHIKO  IMWMMI 


Tbe  water  freescs  ti*  the  oars,  until  they  becnme  un< 
■nan^eaUe  and  aicain  and  af^ain  we  ha%'e  t<>  stop  and 
pound  the  ice  off  with  an  axe.  Mittens  are  frozen  stiff, 
■sttstaches  a  mass  of  icicles,  and  no  matter  how  hard  we 
work  we  can't  keep  warm.  The  current  is  swift.  We 
have  gunc,  we  judf^,  twenty  miles  when  the  settini;  of 
the  mn  and  the  h»werinK  <if  the  fof;  warns  us  tu  make 
camp^   Drawioff  the  boat  close  up  to  the  shore,  and  sccur- 
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ing  the  hmg  painter  to  a  tree,  we  ^et  up  our  tepee  on  a 
high«  flat  bank,  and  a  snapping  blaze  of  dry  spruce  soon 
makes  usi  forget  our  discomf« irt.  We  eat  our  flapjacks  and 
beanii^  drink  our  tea«  and  lie  hack  on  the  blankets  before 
turning  in.  The  ominous  sh-sh  of  the  ice  can  be  plain- 
ly heard — a  most  unwelci>me  s«>und.  Suddenly  there  is 
a  long,  dull  roar  under  the  bank.  Springing  across  the 
fire,  we  gain  the  e«lge  of  the  tiank  just  as  a  Acm;  forty  feet 
long  goes  by,  scraping  the  boat.  Without  stopping  to 
decide  on  the  manner  of  getting  down,  we  throw  our 
stuff  out  on  the  bank,  and  then  haul  the  boat  out,  safe 
from  harm.  Our  little  boat  seems  now,  fn>m  the  tension 
of  inir  minds,  more  than  e%'er  to  stand  between  us  and 
death.  Although  the  boat  is  really  safe,  we  stand  for  a 
long  time  watching  the  ri%'er.  The  stillness  is  broken 
only  by  the  sound  «>f  the  ice,  and  the  northern  lights, 
flashing  with  a  pale  •green  light,  make  a  weird  impres- 
sion. We  have  abandoned  all  hope  <»f  reaching  I)aws<Hi. 
There  are  hundreds  on  the  river  this  night  feeling  as 
we  do.  At  ten  oVIock  the  thermometer,  only  six  feet 
from  the  fire,  but  shaded  by  a  stick,  registers  one  de- 
gree above  sero.  Befi>re  an  outdoor  fire  one  >ide  of  a 
petson  freeses  while  the  other  burns. 

Next  morning  the  river  is  filled  with  ice,  grating,  chaf- 
ing, grinding,  turning  against  the  shore  like  great  cart- 
wfaeebu  We  lighten  the  boat  by  chopping  the  icetrom 
her  sides  and  bottom,  and  reload.  When  the  sun  bas 
dispelled  the  mist,  we  wait  for  an  opening  in  the  ice, 
posh  the  bow  out,  and  the  next  moment  arc  among  the 
floes,  borne  helplessly  along  in  the  current.  Our  first 
care  is  tc»  keep  from  being  again  thrown  against  the 
bamk,  which'  has  a  strt>ng  tendency  to  happen ;  but  we 
soon  discover  that  the  double-ender  works  easily  among 
the  floes,  and  we  can  do  what  larger  boats  cannot — work 
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oar  way,  pushing  into  the  more  open  leads,  and  even  aid* 
iag  the  current  with  the  oars.  .  A  vague  uneasiness  pos- 
sesses us  yet.  At  a  narrowing  of  the  river  the  ice  begins 
to  crowd  around  the  boat.  There  is  n<»  longer  a  bit  of  blue 
water  as  big  asone*s  hand ;  we  are  packed  solid,  aiid  hardly 
moving.  We  can  <»nly  sit  here  with  the  can%'as  around 
iix»  not  knowing  what  moment  the  ice  will  stop.  The 
bleak  mountains,  thinly  clad  with  %'egetation ;  the  tall, 
dark  spruce,  now  whitened  by  the  condensation  of  mist ; 
the  dull,  gray  sky ;  the  thick  mist  clinging  to  the  water ; 
our  little  boat  drifting  along^a  picture  of  loneliness. 

As  night  approaches  we  see  on  the  bank  a  boat,  with 
a  cache  of  goods  on  the  shore,  and  two  men  hail  us  to 
stop  and  help  them  with  their  boat,  which  has  been 
badly  crushed  in  the  ice.  Landing  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
brlow,  in  a  sort  of  eddy  where  the  ice  has  frojen  out 
thirty  feet,  we  chop  a  recess  just  large  enough  for  the 
boat,  and,  after  removing  the  goods  to  a  safe  place  on 
the  bank,  we  go  up  to  where  the  men  are,  and  find  them 
fai  a  tent— three  men  in  alL  They  ask  us  if  we  ha%'e  seen 
a  iraft  of  beef  above — which  we  had,  but  whether  of  beef 
we  could  not  tell,  as  we  passed  too  far  from  it.  They 
tdl  us  that  the  raft  belongs  to  William  Perdue,  wh€> 
brought  in  seventy  head  of  cattle  o%*er  the  Dalton  trail, 
losing  twenty  on  the  way  in  the  quicksands,  but  butcher- 
ing  fifty  just  below  Pive-Pinger  Rapids.  One  of  their 
party  is  with  the  raft,  and  they  tell  of  a  serious  misad- 
venture of  theirs.  Near  Pive-Finger  Rapids  they  saw  a 
white  steer  loose  on  the  bank.  Thinking  it  was  one  that 
had  gone  astray  from  the  Dalton  trail  and  was  lost,  they 
shot  it  and  dressed  the  meat.  This  was  hardly  finished 
when  a  man  whc*  proved  to  be  Perdue  came  along  in- 
quiring if  they  had  seen  a  white  steer  which  he  said  he 
Wis  depending  on  to  help  him  get  out  logs  for  a  raft. 
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They  owned  to  having  killed  such  a  ftteer,  and,  as  it  wai 
undoubtedly  the  one  that  belonged  to  Perdue,  there  was 
no  alternative  but  t«»  expresis  regret  at  the  mistake  and 
fiay  for  the  meat,  and,  further,  to  turn  in  and  help  him 
get  out  the  logs.  The  raft  having  been  completed  and 
loaded  with  meat*  they  left  one  of  their  number  with  it, 
and  came  on  until  the  ice  crushed  in  the  side  of  their 
boat. 

In  the  morning,  howe%'er,  there  is  no  need  for  our  help, 
as  the  shore-ice  has  froien  out  so  that  they  can  reach 
the  damaged  part  and  repair  it.  We  have  to  chop  our 
own  boat  out  of  four  inches  of  ice,  and  go  on.  Before 
we  leave,  the  men  give  us  some  advice  that  eventually 
gave  us  trouble,  thnmgh  no  fault  of  theirs.  They  tell  us 
to  look  out  for  a  beef* raft  ahead  of  us;  probably  hung 
upon  a  bar — in  fact,  a  party  coming  up  afoot  had  defi- 
nitely reported  that  to  be  the  case.  They  recommend  that 
when  we  meet  the  raft  we  bargain  for  a  quarter  of  meat, 
which  we  can  buy  at  about  one-half  or  one-third  its  worth 
in  Dawscm ;  and  that  if  the  men  have  deserted  the  raft,  to 
take  the  beef,  as  the  owners  naturally  will  lie  only  too  glad 
to  have  it  delivered  to  them.  When  we  have  gone  some 
distance,  and  are  still,  as  we  judge,  alxiut  twenty  miles 
from  White  River,  a  flock  of  about  fifty  ravens  are  seen 
flying  over  a  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  ri%*er,  and,  floating 
nearer,  we  perceive  a  raft  hidged  squarely  upon  the  head 
of  a  small  island  or  bar,  deserted.  Taking  this  for  the 
raft  referred  to  by  the  men,  we  contrive  to  make  a  land- 
ing ;  and  when  we  get  up  to  the  raft  we*  discover  mutton 
instead  of  beef — about  one  hundred  carcasses,  covered 
with  the  pelts.  The  ravens  had  worked  underneath,  and 
were  having  it  all  their  oi^n  way.  Mutton  suiting  us  as 
well  as  beef.  We  throw  a  carcass  into  the  beat  and  go  on. 
Soon  after  Chat  we  see  two  men  struggling  along  on 
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the  shore* ice,  each  dragginfc  a  hiaded  sled.  In  answer 
to  oar  hail  they  call  out,  ^  There  b  no  fi^rub  in  Dawson. 
If  yoo  haven't  an  outfit^  for  God*s  sake  turn  right  hack 
where  you  are  r 

Night  falling,  we  make  out  to  get  ashore  where  three 
prospectors  are  camped,  who  belong  to  the  so* called 
'^Christy  **  party,  who  came  over  the  Skagway  trail.  With 
then,  as  we  saw  by  the  record  at  the  White  Horse,  was 
theAVscf  VdfrJk  TiMtt*/ correspondent.  Pellet ier.  The  rest 
of  the  party,  to  the  number  of  about  a  dozen,  including 
two  women,  at  last  account  were  on  an  island  above  in 
the  Yukon,  where  they  had  been  for  three  days,  since 
the  ice  began  to  run  hard,  the  women  wanting  to  go, 
bat  the  prudent  leader,  with  a  wife  at  home,  not  consid- 
ering it  advisable  in  the  state  of  the  ri%*er. 

We  are  more  than  glad  to  hear  this,  as  they  left  Ben* 
nett  a  week  ahead  of  us.  Again  chopping  a  dock  for  the 
boat  in  the  riiore  -  ice,  which  b  widening  several  feet 
each  night,  we  make  camp  with  the  three  prospectors,  not 
putting  op  the  tent«  but  spreading  it  over  our  blankets. 
It  soowed  two  inches  during  the  night. 

Before  we  are  ready  to  start  the  ^Christy**  boat  passes, 
and  the  prospectors  start  after  them.  By  keeping  in  the 
open  leads  and  rowing,  in  two  boors  we  overtake  them 
in  time  to  see  them  turn  in. and  land  on  the  right  bank. 
aioogside  two  other  boats,  whose  occupants  are  eating 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  with  poles  to  keep  the  ice- 
floes from  crushing  them.  We  haiL  and  a  roan  calls  out 
that  the  ice  has  jammed  at  the  mouth  of  White  River,  just 
below.  If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  but  one  thing  for  us  to 
do^  and  that  we  must  do  as  quick  as  we  can.  We  gain  the 
shofw^ioe,  planning  to  drop  into  an  eddy,  in  a  bight  of 
tbeshoreoltne ;  but  we  are  caught  in  the  ice*floe,  miss  the 
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eddy,  and  the  n^xt  moment  the  boat  ist  f^rindinj;  afcahist 
the  face  i»f  the  ice,  which  by  the  falling  of  the  river  now 
stands  clear  of  the  water  by  se%*eral  inches^  A  particv- 
lariy  heavy  Atie  makes  for  the  boat«  and  the  force  of  the 
impact  tilts  the  bnat  until  the  outer  gunwale  is  even  with 
the  water,  when  the  Aoe  sheers  off  just  when  we  think 
boat  and  gcMids  are  gone.  We  line  her  rapidly  down 
along  the  shore-ice  umtil,  seeing  that  heroic  measures 
only  will  save  the  little  boat«  we  await  an  opening  in  the 
ice,  turn  the  bow  cnit,  aiid  swing  clear  of  the  sh«>re ;  and 
then,  after  a  hard  fight,  gain  the  free  ice  in  mid-river, 
where  we  resolve,  by  all  that  is  fit  to  swear  by,  that 
we  will  stay,  jam  or  no  jam.  There  are  no  signs  of 
a  jam,  and  we  keep  on  past  White  River.  Ten  miles 
farther,  at  Stewart  River,  and  on  the  right,  we  see  a  line 
of  boats  drawn  out,  some  tents,  and  a  few  cabins,  and, 
starting  in  time,  we  work  in  and  make  a  landing  all 
right ;  but  another  boat  ahead  of  us  fails  to  pursue  our 
tactics,  and  she  disappears  in  the  direction  4»f  Dawson. 

About  forty  boats  have  hauled  out  on  the  ice.  Stew* 
art  River  is  the  destination  of  many  parties,  who  intend 
to  haul  their  outfiu  up  on  the  ice  and  prospect  its  tribu* 
taries  in  search  of  other  Bonanza  Creeks.  Others  have 
stopped  from  fear  of  the  ice;  and  still  others  by  reason 
of  the  disquieting  news,  brought  by  parties  making  their 
way  out,  that  starvation  faces  the  camp  at  Dawson  and 
thieving  is  going  on,  two  men  already  having  been  shot 
for  breaking  into  caches. 

We  have  passed  or  overtaken  twenty-five  boats  since 
leaving  Tagish  Lake. 

Growing  warmer :  twenty  degrees  above  jero  at  7  A.11. ; 
forty  degrees  abo%'e  at  noon.  Start  at  j  p.m.  with  a 
light  wind  and  snow  in  our  faces. 
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The  Yukon  ju9t  beioir  the  mouth  of  the  Stewart  is  a 
of  islands^  but  the  channels  are  now  clearly  marked 
bjr  the  ice,  caught  on  the  heads  of  islands  and  shoals. 
We  have  gone  about  five  miles,  and  in  the  growing  dark- 
Mas  it  become*  difficult  to  see.    A  mass  of  ice  luOms  up 
straight  ahead,  and  we  keep  to  the  left,  when  we  sud- 
denly discover  we  are  going  wrong,  and  turn  the  bnw 
for  the  right  -  hand  channel.  Brown  throwing  his  whole 
strength  into  the  oars.    We  are  just  clearing  the  jam 
when  we  wedge  between  two  floes.    The  ice  projects 
aver»  and  destruction  is  inevitable.    Broadside  we  strike, 
and  then  the  cause  of  the  mishap  is  the  means  of  our 
salvation.    The  floe  on  the  lower  side  crushes,  but  the 
resistance  is  enough  to  sheer  us  off,  and  we  skim  by. 
Immediately  another  danger  confronts  us.    At  the  oppo- 
site  bank,  some  kmg  spruce-trees,  undermined,  have  fallen 
iilto  the  water.    The  current  sets  directly  towards  them. 
Here^  again,  fortune  is  with  us,  for  had  we  pxssed  clear 
of  the  isbnd  we  should  inevitably  have  been  carried  in 
the  ice-pack  full  into  the  sweepers— from  Scylla  upon 
Chary bdis— and  we  should  have  been  raked  from  stem 
to  stem«  if  not  capsised.   As  it  is,  we  narrowly  miss  them, 
and  are  glad  to  bnd  just  below,  at  a  huge  pile  of  drift- 
wckmL 

We  have  hardly  set  the  tent  up  when  we  hear  a 
ery,  and,  kxiking  up,  see  the  ** Christy-  boat  drifting 
stem  foremost.  When  they  see  us  they  call  for  us  to 
take  a  line.  As  they  drop  down  a  rope  is  thrown  ashore 
and  we  make  it  fast.  It  seems  they  were  hugging  the 
shore,  as  usual,  and  went  fair  into  the  sweepers,  the  boat 
stem  on  at  the  time.  All  hands  jum|>ed  for  a  space 
among  the  packages  of  goods,  and  the  sweeper,  strik- 
ing the  steering-oar,  slid  up  and  swept  the  boat  clear. 
No  one  vas  hurt  but  the  leader,  who  was  caught  by  a 
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sweeper  and  rolled  over  nitce  or  twice,  and  b  Ijring  now, 
it  is  feared,  badljr  hurt. 

We  subsequently  learn  that  this  is  a  very  bad  place, 
several  boats  having  been  raught  under  the  treacherous 
trec^nds.  In  all  its  phases  the  Yukon  is  a  ri%*er  that 
commands  respect. 

Next  day  we  meet  more  rcfii[i;ees  dr^nnntt  sleds.  One 
party  of  three,  reluctant  to  take  to  sleds,  are  dragging 
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a  Peterborough  canoe,  the  bow  nf  which  in  sheathed  with 
tin  to  protect  it  from  the  ice.  We  asic  one  man  why  he 
didn't  wait  and  go  out  on  the  **  ice,"  for  we  still  have 
a  potion  the  river  freezes  smimth  like  a  mill-pond.  He 
answers  that  "a  man  doesn't  eat  any'  more  grub  on  the 
trail  than  when  sitting  down  waiting." 

Presently  a  white  sign  with  large  letters,  on  the  shore, 

warns  to  **  Keep  to  the  left  side  uf  the  island,"  which  is 

all  one  can  do  now.  as  the  right-hand  channel  is  packed 
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•olid.  Then  we  pass  a  large  log  building,  formerly 
Ladae*s  trading  •  post,  opposite  the  namiw  valley  of 
Sixty«Mile  River.  In  reply  to  our  hail  a  man  calls  out, 
** Fifty-five  miles  to  Dawson!  Keep  to  the  right,  and 
look  sharp,  or  you*U  be  carried  past  !**  Thus  far,  di- 
rections volunteered  by  others  having  invariably  been 
misleading,  we  straightway  keep  tt>  the  left,  thereby  act- 
ing, as  subsequent  events  prove,  unwisely. 

We  camp  on  the  left-hand  bank,  and  next  morning  go 
on.  Long,  low,  wooded  islands  follow  one  another  in  quick 
succession.  We  are  repaid  once  for  the  extreme  lone- 
liness by  sight  of  a  wolf,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
trotting  towards  us  on  the  shore  •ice,  which  is  several 
hundred  feet  wide.  After  making  sure  it  is  not  a  native 
dog;  we  level  with  the  30-30;  but  it  is  a  clean  miss,  and 
the  wolf  starts  on  the  jump  for  cover,  the  rifle  cracking 
every  six  jumps.  Then  he  turns  around  for  a  last  look, 
just  as  a  bullet  kicks  the  snow  up  beneath  him ;  then  he 
u  gone  into  the  brush. 

Night  finds  os  still  inside  the  islands,  just  above  a  sud- 
den bend  of  the  river  to  the  left.  Next  mor-ning,  judg- 
ing that  we  have  only  about  ten  miles  to  go,  and  having 
foond  some  dry  spruce  and  straight  white  birch,  we  re- 
solve to  stop  for  a  day  and  build  a  sled,  and  also  lighten 
the  boat,  which  is  so  weighted  with  ice  that  we  can  no 
longer  make  headway  or  work  our  way  among  the  floes. 
The  ice  is  four  inches  thick  on  the  sides  and  four  or  five 
inches  thick  in  the  bottom.  Oars,  paddles,  gunwales, 
caavaus  boxes»  and  bags  are  incriisted  with  ice.  Whert 
we  begin  digging,  picks  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  we 
have  forgotten  about  come  to  light.  The  following 
morning  we  reload,  and,  settling  ourseh-es  for  what  we 
suppose  to  be  about  half  a  day's  work,  push  oflf  once 
in  the  face  of  a  cutting  north  wind,  striking  im- 
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medutcly  for  the  ri|[ht-hand  ftlxire.  which  wan,  inUeed. 
fortunate  fi>r  ax,  for  ju»l  at  the  liirn,  a  mile  fmm  uur 
camping  •  place,  we  see  on  the  bank  a  fpreat  number  of 
boats,  tents,  and  people. 

•*  How  far  in  it  to  Dawson  P"  we  call  out. 

"Thin  M  Oawunn !  If  you  don't  lotik  out  you  will  be 
carried  paitt  !**  We  dig  our  paddkit  into  the  ice,  and  in 
a  short  space  of  time  our  boat  m  safe  behind  a  larger' 
one.  It  is  the  31st  of  October,  one  hundrvd  and  eight 
days  since  the  F.x(chit>r's  arrival  at  San  Pranriiicn,  and 
ninety-two  days  since  we  joined  the  Klondike  Staihpedc. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


Kloii£lw*'City'*-»Dte 


Fin4  ImpfCMHNM  of  tlw  Camp— The  Gnih 
Scare,  and  ExoJm 


MMEDIATELY  in  front  of  our  boat  we 
discover  the  tent  of  the  "^ Christy'* 
party,  in  charge  of  Pelletier  and  two 
sailors — a  chuckle -headed  Dutchman 
and  a  Swede— wh<^  gave  us  a  laugh  for 
banging  up  around  the  comer;  but  they 
told  us  we  might  pile  our  goods  against 
the  side  of  their  tent  where  we  could  guard 
€bem  better^  and  then,  after  several  pairs  of 
willing  arms  helped  drag  our  little  boat  out  on  the  ice, 
we  began  to  inspect  our  new  surroundings.  Winter  had 
clearly  settled  down,  and  snow  covered  everything. 

The  bank,  which  was  quite  level  and  stocxl  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  river,  was  several  acres  in  extent 
and  occupied  by  thirty  or  forty  log-cabins  and  tents,  to- 
C^her  with  many  curious  little  boxes,  made  of  poles,  or 
two  halves'  of  boats  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  set 
OQ  posts  higher  than  one's  head  and  reached  by  ladders. 
These  latter,  which  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  cab- 
in%  are  '^caches^**  in  which  goods  are  stored  out  of  reach 
of  dogs  and  water.  Behind  the  flat  the  bank  rises  steeply 
to  a  high  terrace,  and  on  the  left  this  suddenly  ends  and 
the  Klondike  River  breaks  through  from  the  eastward, 
and,  dividing  into  two  shallow  channels,  enters  the  Yu* 
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kon  around  a  low  iMaml  covered  with  ■mail  cottonwoods. 
The  aforementioned  asMcmblaKc  of  dwelltni^  was  not. 
as  we  had  been  led  at  first  to  suppose.  Dawson  proper, 
but  a  llourbhinK  mlMirb,  bearing  the  official  name  of 
"Klondike  City."  This  "city"  was.  until  the  miners 
brinij^ng  rafts  of  log*  down  the  Klontlike  destroyed  their 
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fislfwein,  the  seat  of  the  local  Indiana,  or  Trixhutim,  as 
they  call  themiwlves.  But  whether  from  a  knowledt^  uf 
some  things  that  cummcniy  appertain  to  Indian  villages, 
or  whether  a  certain  balf-lish-like  emblem  which  servesan 
a  wind>vane  at  the  top  of  a  high  {tole  on  the  rivcr>bank, 
the  mutt  conspicuous  object  in  the  village,  it  thought  to 
resunbic  a  certain  small  creature,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is 
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ccmsidered  by  old-timers  the  height  of  affectation  to  speak 
of  Daw9on*ft  suburb  otherwiste  than  as/*  Lousetown/* 

Louactoirn  is  still  the  residence  of  Indians,  but  only 
of  such  as  are  the  wives  of  old-timers,  whose  little  half* 
breed  children  run  about  in  furs,  and  whiise  dogs,  to  the 
number  of  four  or  six,  lie  around  the  door  of  their  cabins, 
in  their  thick  fur  oblivious  to  the  cold. 

Dawson  proper  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Klondike,  upon  a  Hat  about  two  thousand  yards  in 
width*  extending  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  Yukon,  and 
terminating  in  a  narrow  point  at  the  base  of  a  mountain 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  a  light-gray  patch  of  ^  slide  ** 
upon  its  side  bearing  resemblance  to  a  dressetl  moose-hide 
in  shape  and  color,  which  has  given  to  it  the  name  of 
**  Moo8e*hide  **  or  **  Moose-skin  **  Mountain.  The  greater 
part  of  this  flat  is  nothing  more  than  a  swamp,  or  **  mus- 
keag,**  consisting  in  summer  of  cioiy  muck,  water,  and 
**nigger>heads,**  with  a  few  stunted  spruce,  but  in  win« 
tcr  hard  and  dry. 

The  town  of  Dawson,  now  just  one  year  old,  contains 
about  three  hundred  cabins  and  other  buildings,  half  a 
dosen  of  which  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Klondike.  Be* 
yond  these,  and  facing  the  Yukon,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  flat  by  a  slough,  is  the  military  reserva* 
tioOy  with  the  barracks  of  the  mounted  fKilice.  The  bar- 
faicks»  where  there  are  now  about  thirty  constables  under 
command  of  Inspector  C  Cohstantine,  are  a  group  of 
eight  or  ten  log  buildings  for  officers*  and  men's  €|uarters, 
ofliccSk  store*rooms,  post-office,  court-roc>m,  etc.,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  side,  facing  th<^  Yukon, 
being  at  present  ench»ed  by  nothing  more  than  a  brush 
fenoe  four  feet  high,  with  a  gate,  beside  which  is  a  tall 
pole  floating  the  flag  of  Great  Britain. 

Beyond  the  reservation  is  a  town-site  staked  by  Arthur 
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Harper  in  the  itpring  of  1897,  ant)  neit  adjoining  is  the 
original  town-xite  of  Joe  Lattuv,  staked  in  Septcmtivr, 
■896,  the  two  being  known  as  the  ''Harpcr&  Ladue 
Town-«ite"— a  rectangle  of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acrm.  extemling  from  rii-er  to  hill.  The  first  houses 
were  built  here,  and  it  is  still  the  eentre  of  the  town. 
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which  was  sur%-e)rcd  bjr  Mr.  Ogilviu  into  slreetx  running 
parallel  with  the  river,  inlersectcil  at  longer  iniervaU  by 
eroM  «treeti.  First, or  Main,  Street,  the  one  skirting  the 
river,  sixty-six  feet  hack  from  high-water,  is  practically 
the  only  one  uwd.  Along  this  street,  beginning  toward:* 
the  barracks,  the  buildings  consist,  Hrst.  of  a  few  small 
ofth-oovcrcd  kig  dwellings ;  then  several  two4tory  log 
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batMingfi  deiiffnated  ^hoteK**  with  c^mHpicuniiH  5t(^s 
in  front  bearing  s^uch  names  as  **  Klondike/'  **Daw!Mm 
City,**  ••Brewery/'  with  more  dwellings  tx*tween  them 
and  caches  tiehind ;  then  more  large  houses — the  **  M.  ^- 
11.**  saloon  and  dance -hall,  the  **Ctreen  Tree'*  hotel, 
the  ••pioneer**  or  ** Moose-h«>rn "  and  the  ** iKiminion " 
saloon,  the  ••  Palace*'  sal«H>n  and  restaurant  and  the 
••Opera-House/*  built  tolerably  clt»se  together,  the  space 
between  being  filled  with  tents  and  smaller  cabins  used 
as  restaurants,  mining -brukers*  offices,  etc.  On  the 
river*s  edge,  facing  this  irregular  n»w,  are  tents,  rough 
baildings  hastily  constructed  t>ut  of  slabs,  scows  with 
tents  built  over  them  and  warmed  by  Yukon  stoves,  and 
Qsed  as  offices  and  restaurants  or  residences,  etc. — a 
ra^Qged,  motley  assemblage.  In  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  evidently  built  there  before  the  town  was  surveyed, 
stands  a  cabin  with  one  window,  the  Ladue  cabin,  the  first 
bailt  in  Dawson,  and  now  used  as  a  bakery,  when  there  is 
anything  to  bake.* 

Beyond  the  saloons  is  the  block  of  the  Alaska  Com- 
mereial  Company,  consisting  of  a  corner  store,  a  two- 
story  building,  forty  by  eighty  feet,  well  built  t>f  sawn 
logs,  beyond  which  are  three  long,  low  warehouses  of 
galvanised  corrugated  iron,  all  on  Main  Street ;  and«  on  a 
side  street,  another  warehouse  and  the  *•  mess-H^nise  ** — 
a  commodious  two*story  kig  dwelling  fc»r  the  employ6i. 
The  next  block  is  that  of  the  North  American  Trans* . 
portation  and  Trading  Company,  comprising  a  store* 
house  similar  to  that  of  the  other,  three  corrugated  iron 
warehouses^  and  a  dwelling-house.    Beyond  this  is  a  saw- 

^This  Ismliiiark  was  torn  down  in  the  spring  of  1898.  This 
pofftion  of  town  between  the  **  M.  A  M."  and  the  i^tores  was  sub- 
M|aenUy  much  altered,  and.  later,  two  drjttnicti ve  firm  have  wiped 
it  out  of  existence,  thus  destroying  almost  the  last  of  the  pioneer 
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milt,  owned  by  Harper  &  Lacltie ;  then  more  cabinsi,  and 
at  the  farther  end,  half  a  mile  from  the  stores,  the 
Catholic  church  and  St.  Mary's  Ilitspital.  in  chars^e  of 
Father  Jud};e,  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  and  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Ann. 

This,  in  brief,  wan  the  construction  of  the  town  of  Daw* 
son  on  October  2, 1897.  As  one  walked  for  the  first  time 
down  the  sm<iothly  beaten  street,  it  was  an  iinimated 
scenes  and  one  u|x)n  which  the  new-comer  ^zed  with 
wonder.  The  Klondike  had  liecn  frtizen  for  three  weeks. 
Snow  ankle*deep  lay  on  the  i^round  and  on  the  roofs  of 
buildings.  Smoke  curled  upwanis  from  bits  of  stove- 
pipe in  the  roofs  of  cabins  and  tents.  The  sakwns  and 
stores  and  bit  of  sidewalk  were  thronged  with  men.  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  stamfied  as  late  arrivals  by 
their  clothes  and  manner.  The  new-comers  were  mostly 
dressed  in  Mackinaws  with  heavy  cloth  caps,  but  old- 
timers  were  marked  usually  by  coats  of  deer-skin,  or 
the  more  typical  fitrka  of  striped  or  navy-blue  twill,  with 
light  fur  caps  of  lynx,  sable,  mink,  or  beaver,  unlike  in 
shape  those  worn  anywhere  else,  and  big  blanket-lined  or 
fur-lined  moose-hide  mittens,  with  gauntlet  tops.  Men 
were  coming  and  going,  both  with  and  without  packs,  and 
now  and  then  a  woman,  in  deer-skin  coat  or  curiously 
fashioned  squaw's  farka  of  mink  or  squirrel  skins — ^all 
trotting  or  walking  with  an  energetic  stride,  pn»bably 
beg4>tten  no  less  of  the  sharp  temfierature  than  \A  the 
knowledge  that  the  darkness  (»f  Arctic  winter  was  fast 
settling  down.  D«>gs,  both  native  and  **  outside,**  lay 
aliout  the  street  under  every  one*s  feet,  sleeping — ^as  if  it 
was  furthest  from  their  mimis  that  any  one  should  hurt 
them — or  else  in  -strings  of  tw<i  to  ten  were  dragging 
prodigious  l«Kids  of  bctxesor  sacks  intended  for  the  mines 
or  for  fuel,  urged  on  by  energetic  dt^g-puncheri. 
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Prices  at  which  goods  were  selling  were  gathered  by 
inqitiry  and  ^rom  bits  of  paper  pcn&teil  on  the  sides  of 
sabmis  or  the  bulletin-lnKird  at  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Ccmipany's  corner.  Entire  otitfits  were  for  sale  at  $i 
per  pound,  and  not  waiting  long  for  takers ;  but  flcmr, 
the  article  of  which  there  was  the  greatest  shortage, 
sold  on  the  street  ft>r  from  $75  to  $120  per  sack  of  50 
piHindsw  Joe  Brandt*  €»r  some  other  equally  reliable 
dog-driver«  is  to  start  for  Dyea  in  December  with  a  well- 
equipped  dog-team,  and  will  take  letters  at  $1  each,  and 
a  limited  number  of  passengers  at  from  $600  to  $iooo, 
whicA  includes  the  privilege  of  walking  behind  the 
sleii^h  and  helping  to  make  camp ;  a  woman,  who  must 
ride;  pays  $i5oa  This  was  almost  as  cheap  as  to  buy 
and  equip  a  team.  Dogs  were  almost  any  price  a 
man  asked,  $joo  being  paid  f«»r  g«M>d  native  dogs.  A 
common  Yukon  sleigh,  worth  $7  outside,  was  $40 ;  a 
**  lasket  **  sleigh,  $75.  Pur  robes,  without  which  it  was 
said  no  man  could  reach  iH'ea,  were  from  $200  to  $400 
each.  The  stores  were  full  of  men  warming  themselves 
by  the  stoves  and  appearing  t«j  iia%'e  n(»thing  to  do.  The 
slock  of  goods  was  of  coun^e  considerably  larger  than 
at  Selkirk,  but  there  were  whole  rows  of  empty  shelves 
where  groceries  shi>uld  have  been.  The  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  was  selling  axe -handles  and  sugar, 
that's  about  alL  The  North  American  Transportation 
Company  was  d«>ing  somewhat  better.  The  warehouses^ 
however,  looked  full,  and  men  in  farkas  with  dog-teams 
were  sledding  stuff  away  from  piles  marked  with  their 
names;  but  every  one  else  was  growling  and  cursing 
this  or  that  man  wh«»m  he  tli«»ught  responsible  for  the 
shortage,  or  was  anxiously  watching  develc»pments.  It 
was  certain  that  between  fi%'e  and  six  hundred  persons 
had  been  forced  down  river,  where  the  nearest  supply  of 
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finb  was  said  to  be :  several  score  had  started  up  rii'cr 
in  Cannes  or  alone  the  shore-ice,  and  no  one  knew  how 
many  were  onljr  waiting  for  the  rirer  to  clofte  to  start 
np  river.  To  gn  either  way  at  thi^  time,  the  old-timeni 
regarded  as  certain  death,  by  the  ice  in  one  direction. ' 


nADUxs  w«na— nxs  ox  thb  mux  crsscr.  dawsax 

from  eutit  or  starvation  in  the  other,  unleas  help  reached 
them  on  the  traiL 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  indeed  serious  c<>nditi«>n 
was,  as  before  stated,  the  failure  uf  three  steamers,  loailed 
with  supph'es  from  St.  Michael,  to  jass  the  flats  of  the  Vu- 
Icon,  too  miles  and  more  below  Dawson.  But  that  was  not 
all.  Thestrikeon  BunanuCrcclcwhichdepopulatcdCir- 
de  City  and  Ft>rty-Milc.  occurred  so  late  in  the  fait  that 
steamers  oouM  nc«  land  supplies  at  the  new  camp,  and 
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daring  the  winter  which  followed  the  miners  lived  from 

hand  to  mouth  on  what  was  hauled  by  dogs  over  the  ice, 

a  dbtance  respectively  of  320  and  55  miles.    The  spring 

found  1500  people  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  lM»ats  with 

-an  eagerness  with  which  the  Yukon  was  by  no  means  un* 

acquainted.    Then,  too,  the  news  of  the  strike  had  gone 

cMitside  in  January  and  February,  was  common  profierty 

in  Juneau,  Seattle,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  for  several 

months  before  the  Excr/sitpr  and  PoriianJ  arrived  with 

the  first  gold  of  the  wash-up  and  tangible  evidence  of 

the  magnitude  of  the  strike,  and  before  the  world  at 

large  knew  of  even  the  exbtence  c>f  Klondike  a  stream 

of  people  were  pouring  over  the  passes,  and,  when  the 

river  opened  in  May,  they  bore  down  on  Dawson.    The 

influx  had  been  anticipated  by  the  two  companies  which 

supply  the  Yukon  by  way  of  St.  MichaeL  and  every  effort 

was  made  to  push  supplies  to  the  new  camp.    Of  the 

Alaska  Commercial  C«»mpany's  steamers  the  HMt  made 

four  trips  to  Dawson,  the  Atirt  three,  and  the  Marj^arci 

one.    Of  those  of  the  North  American  TransfH>rtation 

and  Trading  Company,  the  IWiNS  /».  U'atrr  delivered 

four  loads^  thit.Jobn  J.  thai/  two,  while  the  /fa Milton 

was  expected  on  her  maiden  trip.    By  the  middle  of 

September  about  800  t^ms  of  freight  had  been  landcti  at 

Dawson,  of  which  about  one-half  was  food  and  one-half 

general  merchandise^  an  amount  which,  although  with 

notie  to  spare,  might  have  sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the 

camp  until  the  next  spring  had  there  been  no  additions 

to  the  population.    Two  hundred  passengers  reachetl 

Dawson  on  the  first  steamers  up-river,  and  a  few  went 

'oot.    By  the  ist  of  August  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  had 

come  in  over  the  passes.   Some  of  these  had  complete  out- 

fit%  but  the  greater  number,  which  included  many  women 

and  some  children,  had  insufficient  to  last  until  spring. 
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Captain  J.  E.  Hansen,  asHintant  Ktipcrintendent  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  C«»mpany,  arri%'ccl  from  below  on  the 
first  trip  of  the  tnlla.  Captain  Ji»hn  J.  Ilealy,  general 
manager,  asi  well  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  the  North 
American  Transportation  and  Trading  Comfiany,  ar- 
ri%-ed  from  P4»rty*Mile  on  the  first  trip  of  the  IVeare. 
Both  began  distributing  supplies.  Captain  Hansen  in  the 
old  Ladiie  cabin.  Captain  Healy  on  a  ri>ugh  platform  in 
the  mud  of  Front  Street,  no  person,  however,  receiving 
more  than  two  weeks'  supply  at  a  time.  According  to 
custom,  lists  were  p>sted  and  orders  taken  tor  a  year's 
soppliesv  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  abi>ut  half  the  (Mst. 
Such  individual  orders  ranged  from  $500  to$to,ooo  each, 
and,  although  subject  to  the  uncertainty 4if  delivery,  were 
termed  ** guaranteed."  It  was  the  custom,  when  orders 
were  so  placed,  for  the  goods  as  they  arrived  to  be 
stacked  each  man's  in  a  pile  by  itself  in  the  warehouse, 
to  be  called  for  only  as  needed  (the  goods  being  consid- 
ered safer  there  than  in  their  own  caches),  until  snow- 
fall,  when  they  were  more  easHy  removed.  The  anxiety 
of  the  agents  and  those  who  had  placed  orders  increased 
as  they  saw  the  incoming  horde  of  new-comers  and  the 
water  in  the  Yukon  rapidly  falling.  Navigation  would 
close  by  the  ist  of  October.  When  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember came  and  the  river  was  still  falling.  Captain 
Hansen  went  down  on  the  Margaret  to  Fort  Yukon.  On 
the  26th  he  returned  by  poling  txKit,  bringing  word  that 
the  Alice^  /Aw/r,  and  llamilioH  were  unable  to  pass  the 
treacherous  sh«»als  in  that  part  of  the  river,  and  no 
more  boats  would  be  able  to  get  up.  The' news  was  car- 
ried to  the  gulches,  and  hundreds  <if  men  came  to  town 
to  learn  if  it  were  true.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany posted  notice  that  they  c<Kild  fill  all  orders,  except 

a  slight  shortage  in  flour,  candles,  etc    Captain  Healy, 
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vho  b  generallf  thought  to  have  had  th«  bulk  of  the  or- 
den,  advbed  hU  customers  not  to  be  uneasy,  that  the 
bnata  would  arrive.  Excited  men  gatherc<1  in  (rroupfi  on 
the  streets  and  in  the  saloonit.  and  with  fjlnomy  faces  di»- 
cu—ed  the  situation.  Some  proposed  seizinj;  the  irare- 
bnosies  and  dividing  the  fimd  evenly  among  iill  in  camp. 
Tbo  pidic^  aumberin|[  only  about  twenty  men,  under 


XaMtA  COHMKRCIAI.  COMTAXT**  STnu  AMI  WARKHiil'sc*,  wrril  T 
anCTM  A1IUH-A.<t  TBAXltOKTATlUX  ASI)  TKAMMi  KVUtASV'*  St<i| 


d  of  Sergeant-Major  Daviii  {Captain  Coui^tantine 
being  at  Purty-^lile),  were  placed  at  the  companies'  dis- 
pnaaL  Captain  Hansen  accepted  the  offer  and  barri- 
caded his  warehouse,  but  Captain  Healy  declined.  In 
tkkcrbift — namely,  on  the  iSthuf  September — the  IS  tare 
arrived  with  135  tuns  of  freight,  m<>stly  provisions ;  also 
reporting  30  tons  taken  oiT  in  a  hold-up  by  the  miners 
at  Circle  City.  The  excitement  subsided  a  little  at 
■t6 
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the  IVrar^s  unexpected  arrival,  and  hundreds  who  vere 
starting  down-ri ver  delayed  their  departure.  On  the  joth 
the  Bftla  arrived  with  a  light  cargo,  having  left  her  barge 
at  Port  Yukon,  and  been  further  relieved  of  about  37  tons 
at  Circle  City.  Captain  Constantine  arrived  on  the  Ih-lla^ 
and  on  the  same  day  the  following  notice  was 


**  The  undersigned,  olficiab  of  the  Canadian  Govrmment.  hav* 
log  carefully  kiuked  over  the  present  distressing  situation  in  re* 
gard  to  the  supply  of  food  for  the  winier,  find  that  the  stock  on 
hand  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  pco|ile  now  in  the 
district,,  and  can  see  but  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is 
an  immediate  move  down*river  of  all  those  who  are  now  unsu|^ 
pKed  to  Fort  Yukon,  where  there  is  a  huge  stock  of  provisions, 
la  a  few  <lays  the  river  will  be  closed,  and  the  nio\-e  must  be  made 
now,  if  at  all.  It  is  absolutely  hazardous  to  build  hopes  upon 
the  arrival  of  other  boats.  It  is  almost  beyond  a  possibility  that 
any  OMwe  food  will  come  into  this  district.  For  those  who  have 
not  laid  in  a  winter's -supply  to  remain  here  longer  is  to  court 
death  from  starvation,  or  at  least  a  certainty  of  sickness  from 
scurvy  and  other  troubles.  Starvation  now  stares  every  one  in 
the  lace  who  is  hoping  and  waiting  for  outside  relief.  Little 
eHort  and  trivial  cost  will  place  them  in  comfort  and  safety  with* 
in  a  few  days  at  Fort  Yukon,  or  at  other  points  below  where 
there  are  now  large  stocks  of  food. 

**C  Const  ANTiNB, 
**  Inspector  Northwestern  Mounted  Pblioe. 

«"  D«  W.  Davis, 

«*  Collector  of  Customs. 

*"  Thomas  Fa wcerr. 

The  posting  of  the  notice  was  followed  by  speeches  by 
the  authorities — Sergeant  •  Major  Davis  and  Mr.  Paw- 
cett — ^urging  the  people  to  go.  Captain  Hansen  went 
about  the  street  speaking  in  twenty  places  to  as  many 
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groups  of  men,  tdlinn^  them,  **  (i«> !  go !  Flee  for  your 
lives  !*'  and  to  the  men  on  the  river-front,  **  Do  you  ex- 
pect  to  catch  grayling  all  winter?**  He  was  greatly  agt- 
tatedy  and  the  excitement  was  intense. 

A  meeting  of  the  minern  was  held,  and  the  views  of  the 
a^pents  of  the  companies  called  for.  Captain  Healy  alone 
vigorously  opposed  the  down-river  mcivement  and. re- 
fused to  attend,  but  sent  his  views  by  a  committeeman, 
wlio  delivered  them  to  the  meeting.  He  stated  that 
there  was  plenty  of  fiNxl  for  all  in  the  camp  until  the 
boats  got  up  in  the  spring.  If  they  felt  they  must  go, 
they  should  not  go  to  Fort  Yukon,  where  there  was  very 
little^  but  outside,  where  there  was  sure  to  be  enough. 
In  any  event,  there  would  be  no  trouble  before  spring ; 
they  should  wait  and  see,  and  it  Wf»uld  be  easier  and 
safer  to  go  out  later  than  to  go  to  Fort  Yukon  now.* 

*  Cspuin  Hcaly.  whose  attitude  towards  the  miners  has  bceii 
■lisuiidefstood  whea  not  maliciouiily  misreprrscnted.  substcqucnt- 
ly  made  to  roe  this  statement ;  **  I  sent  for  Captain  Hansen,  and 
I  said  to  him<-for  he  was  very  well  supplicci  with  flour,  more 
than  be  needed :  he  had  a  quantity  in  the  warehou<(e.  and  the 
BMb  brought  thirteen  hundre«l  gunnies  |a  gunny  holds  two  fifty* 
pound  sacks  of  flour)— I  said  to  him :  *  1  have  ever>'thing  but  flour. 
If  you  will  let  me  have  fl«>ur.  I  can  let  you  have  bacon,  su^ar.  ev* 
crything  else.  Now  I  have  one-year  orders  for  from  Syoo  to  $io.* 
odd:  you  have  the  same.  My  proposition  is  this,  to  till  every 
nias*s  order  as  nearly  as  possible,  but  to  cut  them  down  from 
twelve  to  eight  months.  That  will  last  them  till  June.  Hut  ycMi 
roust  let  me  have  flcMir.  Thci%  will  be  no  star\-ation.  S>me  mav 
go  hungry,  but  no  cme  will  starve.  If  there  />  starvation,  it  wi(l 
sot  be  till  spring.  It  is  not  a  questi«in  of  quantity,  it  is  a  ques* 
ties  of  diUribmiiom.  If  there  is  trouble,  as  you  sav  there  will  be. 
hdore  aiiy  one  starves  those  who  have  none  will  uke  it  from 
those  who  have.  My  proposition  is  that  yuu  let  me  have  flour 
enough  to  fill  my  orders  and  that  we  bfHh  cut  down  our  orders 
from  twelve  months  to  ei^ht ;  for  if  there  is  troing  to  be  tnmble 
St  stU  it  is  better  that  we  take  the  matter  into  our  own  lian<ls 

iMttBOW.'** 

The  reply  of  Captain  llansen  was,  according  to  Captain  Healy, 
"I  roust  fill  my  ordefs."* 

in 
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The  authorities  proposed  deporting  the  **non-pro- 
ducersi**  rounders,  and  crooks,  which  Captain  Healy 
again  emphatically  oppiised« saying  that  the  crooks  should 
tie  kept  where  the  police  c«>uld  watch  them,  instead  of 
being  turned  loose  in  a  defenceless  country  to  pillage 
and  rob. 

On  the  9oth  of  October  fifty  or  more  men  left  for 
Fort  Yukon  in  small  Ix^ts  and  scows.  The  If  <vir<*  un- 
loaded  with  all  haste  and  ttMik  as  many  as  she  could  find 
accommodation  for^  charging  $50  for  passage.  On  the 
list  of  October  the  In'tltM  was  advertised  to  depart,  and 
passage  was  offered  free,  by  arrangement  with  the  au- 
thorities. At  ten  o'ckick  that  morning  there  was  a  mass* 
meeting  in  front  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's 
store;  addresses  were  made  urging  the  pe<iple  to  go. 
For  all  who  wanted  to  go  on  the  Heita  an  a^freementhad 
been  prepared  for  them  to  sign,asfolk>ws:  * 

**  Dawsox,  Xoktnwrst  TKitinmv.  OlrAnfrr  1, 1897. 

**Tlie  officials  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominioii  oi  Canada 
have  arraascd  to  have  all  perftMis  noi  provided  with  food  for  the 
winter  carried  free  of  charge  to  Fort  Yukon  oh  (he  steamer  iUiia. 
on  the  followiitg  conditions:  That  the  steamer  iUttas  oflkers  or 
owners  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  ilelays  or  possible 
non-arrival  at  destination  of  any  passengers  or  property  carried ; 
that  all  persons  carried  agree  to  cut  wood,  or  in  any  other  manner 
aid  in  furthering  said  steamer's  voyage,  as  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  by  the  captain :  that  the  undersigned  specially  agree  that 
if  the  ice  runs  so  thick  as  to  endanger  the  steamer,  and  she  goes  ' 
into  harbor  between  Dawson,  Northwest  Territory,  and  Fort  Yu- 
kon,  Alaska,  they  will  leave  the  steamer  at  the  request  of  the 
master.  E.  D.  Dixon."* 

One  hundred  and  sixty  persons  took  advantage  of  this 
offer  and  signed  the  paper«  and  received  food  for  five 
days. 
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Both  the  IVeare  and  the  Bella^  the  tatter  after  a  m«)st 
periloits  trip,  we  subsequently  learned,  reached  Circle 
City,  where  the  captains  refused  to  go  farther, on  account 
of  the  dangers  of  the  ice.  Eighty  of  the  11  V<irf*V  passen- 
gers kept  on  in  small  boats,  but  were  caught  in  an  ice* 
jam,  and,  after  being  for  three  days  without  food,  reached 
Port  Yukon  afoot.  Contrary  to  the  statements  of  the 
authorities  that  there  was  sufficient  food  at  Fort  Yukon, 
there  was  not;  and  if  all  whom  the  authorities  would 
havf  persuaded  to  go  to  Fort  Yukon  had  reached  there, 
the  condition  there  would  have  been  much  more  serious 
than  at  Dawson.  In  all  several  hundred  destitute  men 
reached  Fort  Yukon,  and  a  few  continued  on  to  the  next 
post«  Fort  Hamlin.  It  had  been  represented  at  Dawson 
that  work  would  be  supplied  at  Port  Yukon.  The  agents 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Comjpany  were  doling  out  ten- 
day  outfits,  and  the  men  were  cutting. wood  for  pay, 
when  seventy  or  eighty  of  them,  chafing  at  the  thought 
of  practically  losing  the  winter,  made  reciuest  for  a  seven- 
iiionths*outfit  so  they  could  prospect  neighboring  streams, 
and  were  about  to  enforce  their  demand.  Captain  P.  H. 
Ray  and  Lieutenant  Richardson,  United  States  Army, 
happened  to  be  at  Fort  Yukon  upon  a  military  recon* 
naisiiance,  having  arrived  on  the  llcaly.  .  Lieutenant 
Richardson  was  at  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company's 
cache,  where  the  miners  were  assembled.  A  committee 
of  one  was  sent  by  the  miners  to  Captain  Ray,  to  learn,  as 
the  miners  expressed  it,  whether  Captain  Ray  was  ^  rep- 
resenting a  government  that  would  care  for  its  people 
in  need,  or  represented  the  companies."  The  committee 
met  Captain  Ray  on  his  way  from  the  North  American 
Transportation  Company's  store  (which  is  two  miles 
from  the  other),  and  as  a  result  of  this  interview  Cap- 
tain Ray  returned,  gathered  a  posse,  and  started  back. 
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Lieutenant  Richardsion  was  then  **  holding  the  fort«** 
with  a  revolver  in  each  hand.  Captain  Ray  was  met  part 
way  by  the  body  of  niiner««  who  drew  a  dead-line  in  the 
sinow  acroais  the  path  and  ordered  him  to  halt.  A  big  fel- 
low belonging  to  the  posse  (a  Canadian  from  Victoria, 
named  Todd)  sttepped  across  the  line,  when  the  miners 
levelled  their  guns  and  the  man  step|ied  back.  The  posse 
bad  at  first  been  ordered  to  arm,  Init  the  order  had  been 
rescinded,  so  they  had  no  alternative  Init  to  agree  to  the 
miners*  terms.  A  committee  of  seven  was  ap|Miinted  to 
pass  upon  the  claims  of  destitutes.  Their  methods,  how- 
ever, proving  too  lax.  Captain  Ray  tcM>lc  charge,  hoisted 
the  United  States  flag,  and  issued  seven-mc»nths'  outfits 
to  destitutes,  taking  their  notes  for  one  year,  the  gov- 
ernment guaranteeing  payment  to  the  companies.  Some 
went  prospecting,  others  continued  to  chop  wood.  There 
may  have  been  some  rough  nien  in  the  crowd,  and  it  has 
even  been  reported  that  they  were  simply  a  mob  trying 
to  loot  and  steal,  because  it  was  shown  that  one  «>f  the 
leaders  was  not  wholly  destitute ;  but  it  was  certainly 
not  true  of  them,  as  a  whole,  and  they  actetl  as  any 
other  men  would  have  acted  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

The  ••  hold-up  **  of  the  steamers  at  Circle  City  t€X>k 
place  as  follows :  The  companies,  in  their  endeavors  to 
supply  Dawson,  had  left  Circle  City,  eighty-three  miles 
from  Fort  Yukon,  unsupplicd.  The  miners,  incensed  at 
this  arbitrary  action  of  the  €«»mpanies,  took  an  inven- 
tory of  the  goods  in  the  two  stores  and  a  census  of 
those  without  outfits,  made  a  list  of  supplies  needed, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  demand  that  goods 
as  per  list  be  left  off  the  next  steamer  that  arrived. 
When  the  llVarv  arrived,  the  c«»mmittee,  armed  with 
Winchester  rifles,  demanded  a  certain  quantity  of  goods, 
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and  they  were  taken  out  of  the  hold  and  placed  in  ware- 
liottse,  the  miners  appointin(;  a  checker  on  the  steamer, 
another  at  the  warehouse,  and  fttiards  along  the  way, 
and,  further,  placed  guards  on  the  steamer  to  prevent 
dttcyrder.  When  the  Bella  arrived*  the  same  thing  was 
repeated.  The  miners  placed  their  orders  at  the  store 
in  the  usual  way,  paid  their  money,  and  received  their 
cMitfits  from  the  agenU  of  the  companies.  This,  too, 
was  an  orderly  procedure,  although  it  was  not  done 
without  a  vigorous  protest  from  Captain  Ray,  who  was 
on  the  A-ZAv,  and  in  an  im|iassioned  speech  warned  the 
miners  that  it  was  both  wrong  and  dangerous  to  thus 
liold  up  the  steamer ;  first,  because  it  was  needed  worse 
at  Dawson  than  at  Circle  City,  and,  second,  there  were, 
no  doubt,  rough  men  in  the  camp,  who,  when  they  saw 
how  easy  it  was  to  hold  up  a  steamer  with  fcHxI  consigned 
to  Dawson,  would  hold  up  the  same  steamer  when  re* 
turning  with  gold  consigned  to  Seattle. 

Of  all  who  started  for  Dawson  by  St.  Michael  after  the 
gold  arrived  outside,  a  number  estimated  at  1800,  exactly 
43  reached  Dawson,  and  of  these  upwards  of  35,  having 
no  outfits,  were  compelled  to  return  on  the  IWlla  and 
Weart.  The  rest  of  the  unfortunates,  such  as  reached 
Sc  Michael,  were  scattered  at  vari«ius  points  along  the 
Yukon,  with  both  the  regular  and  specially  chartere<l 
steamers^  only  one  of  which  latter,  the  ^V.  Micluwl^  pur- 
chased at  St.  Michael  by  60  North  American  Trading 
and  Transportation  Company's  passengers,  reached  even 
Circle  City.  The  majority,  numbering  about  500,  settled 
for  the  winter  at  Rampart  City,  near  itinook  Creek, 

about  1100  miles  from  StL  Michael 
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iBtilag  a  C«hia>SiN  — Tlw  Kim  r)ii>«i— Xarmw  E«(a|<(-(  in  the 
Itw-A  TjrpiMl  MUwr\  C>l4B-l|.iv«-lh>il.liNi;  ih  7rr»  nVjthrr— 
How  04J  «iH  ii  Iw?— The  BuMva  Tnil 

L\  tnvlTii-tiial  attviript  ti>  find  thu 
•mnc-r  «•(  the  niiittitn  raft  <«:t• 
^HllltlhisaKsislant  at  thcXorth 
ivriran  Trans)Nirtalii>n  Cumitany'ii 
'cllint;  the  i-argti  of  an  earlier 
and  more  fortunate  raft  at  $1.50  |h.t 
|>uund).anil  an  c<|ually  fruitlriM  tn(|iiiry  for  letters  at  the 
pustHilKce.  together  with  suoh  inipressiimH  of  the  new 
plore  ast  wc  aI»orbed  on  the  way  thither,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival  at  Klondike  City,i'nm|irisitl  our  ex- 
perience  in  DawMm  fur  several  ilays,  dtirint;  which  we 
gave  uurselvnt  over  to  the  serioiw  biisinewi  i»f  fintlintt 
shelter  fur  the  winter,  Cabinx  tn  Dawson  were  witrth 
from;3$oe  t<»8ioeo,andwtHMl  for  fuel — an  impiirtant  item 
— waft  $jo  lu  $40  a  rord.  Even  hati  the  cost  been  less  we 
should  not  have  thought  of  buying  a  house,  when  limber 
with  which  we  could  build  one  of  uur  own  wan  to  be  found 
«a  near  to  town ;  but  my  com|>aniiin,  whose  resolution  t  huit 
far  had  been  to  die  sooner  than  to  return  home,  certainly 
oouM  not  remain  long  in  the  face  of  starvation.  In  this 
juncture.  Pfelletter  proposed  that  we  build  together,  and 
next  morning  we  set  off  to  liH>k  for  a  cabin-niie  up  a  beaten 
path  that  we  were  told  leil  to  the  mines,  it  being  agreed  in 
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the  meantime  that  Brown  xhouM  remain  a  while  Ioniser, 
in  the  hope  of  something  turning  up  to  relieve  his  dis- 
trewrful  condition. 

The  Kloodike  Hirer  is  a  shallow,  very  nwift  stream,  in 
rammer  averajviniE  in  width  about  forty  yards;  luit  the 
valley  is  much  wider,  varying,  in  the  linit  mile  fn«m  itii 
mouth,  fnim  an  eighth  to  a  third  of  a  mile,  then  incn-as^ 
iog  to  a  mile  in  width,  with  broad,  low  hanks  and  nunier- 
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ons  tsland^  the  bonks  rising  first  at  forty-five  degree*, 
then  swinging  back  a  mile  or  more  to  the  crests  <^  the 
hills  and  ridges,  the  bottoms  being  covered  densely  with 
sfiruce!^  cottonwoods,  and  white  birches,  all  above  the 
level  being  covered  with  stunted  growth  of  sprure  and 
cottonwoods,  the  highest  peaks  being  nearly  or  quite 
bare.  Two  miles  from  the  mouth  the  valley  is  cut  by  a 
V-shaped  trench  from  the  southward— the  valley  uf  B<»- 
oaAza  Creek.    The  trail,  worn  smooth  as  glass  by  many 
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sdecls  follows  the  frozen  surface  of  the  rtvcr«  past  a  little 
neHt  of  cabins  on  the  right  known  as  the  r«>rtland  Ad- 
dition,  past  a  small  steam  saw-mill  just  ready  f«»r  winter 
work,  for  two  miles,  when  it  leaves  the  river  and  misses 
the  level  flat,  through  an  extensive  thicket  of  beautiful 
white  birches,  striking  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  a  shalk»w«  narrow  depressi<in  winding 
fniro  side  to  side  of  a  wooded  valley  five  to  eight  hun- 
dred  feet  a'.*niss,and  then  continues  on  towards  the  heart 
of  the  mines,  a  distance  of  abtuit  twelve  miles.  Where 
trail  and  creek  mcet«  in  a  sheltered  spiH  where  spruix*s 
and  birches  grew  thicker  than  usual,  we  chi»sc  the  site 
of  our  cabin. 

A  blaie  on  a  tree,  bearing  the  number  97  A,  written  in 
pencil,  and  the  formal  statement  that  one  Max  Xewberry 
claimed  fi%'e  hundred  feet  for  mining  purposes,  was  in- 
dication that,  as  claims  are  measured  on  this  creek,  we 
were  about  ninety-seven  claims,  of  ab(»ut  five  hundred 
feet  each,  below  the  original  discttvery  claim. 

Returning  to  the  Yukon,  we  found  our  cache  rifled  of 
the  mutton,  with  the  knowledge,  is  was  frankly  admitte«l, 
of  the  Swede  and  Dutchman,  aided  and  alietteil  by  a  man 
in  a  yellow  sheepskin  cap  living  in  a  boat  on  the  river- 
bank;  the  statement  being  scibefly  made  and  maintained 
that  the  owner  of  the  mutton-raft  had  been  making  in- 
quiries about  boats  with  mutt<m  aboard,  and  they,  lie- 
coming  alarmed,  had  thmwn  my  mutton  into  the  river! 
A  likely  story-disproved  sometime  after  by  the  owner 
himself,  whose  only  regret  was  that  we  hadn't  bmught 
it  all  down,  and  by  the  confession  of  one  of  the  twr. 
custodians,  that  it  was  taken  by  our  friend  in  the  Imat, 
who  had  been  left  in  a  pitiable  conditi<»n  by  his  |iart- 
ners,  the  boat  and  contents  being  subsequently  lost  when 
the  river  closed. 
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Mr.  W.F.  Courtney,  known  in  the  camp  as  the**fliiitton 
iQan,**  charged,  as  we  expected*  imly  half  the  market  price 
— namely*  75  cents  per  pound,  but  this  act  of  a  man  facing; 
starvation  left  us,  with  the  winter  l>eft>re  us,  without  fresh 
meat  nnr  a  ch>llar  in  our  pockets  for  some  time  to  come. 

Dnrinf:  the  next  three  or  four  days  we  sKukletl  our 
stuff  to  Bonanza  Creek,  but  slept  each  ni^ht  in  the  tent 
b]r  the  rirer.  ()n  the  4th  of  Octolier,  Sim|>son  and  his 
600  pouncb  of  newspapers,  now  en msiderably  out  t>f  date, 
arrired,  the  canvas  canoe,  incrusted  with  ice,  bein^ 
towed  behind  a  Yukon  boat.  A  few  more  boats  j^ot 
in«  fighting  their  way  in  the  ice.  On  the  nii;ht  of  the 
6th  a  diversion  was  created  at  2  a.m.,  when  a  meat-raft 
vent  by«  the  men  calling  loudly  and  offerinir  a  thou* 
sand  fhjilars  for  a  line,  but  they  went  on  in  the  dark- 
nessv  to  certain  destruction,  it  seemed,  in  the  n^or^* 
below  town.  Next  day  two  men,  arriving  oh  f«M)t  fr«^m 
above;  reported  at  the  barracks  that  they  had  p»ne 
ashore  from  the  raft  with  the  line  to  **snub**  to  a  tree, 
and  the  line  had  parted.  On  the  7th,  in  fnmt  of  Daw- 
son, where  the  river  is  narrowest,  the  ice  began  to  jam. 
The  lloes  piled  up,  and  the  water  backetl  behind  as  far 
as  Klondike  City ;  then  it  broke  hwfue  and  amtinued 
to  run  ai^gain  fi»r  several  hours,  when  it  jamme«l  again 
and  did  not  move.  The  Yukon  was  c|ose<l,  but  remainetl 
€»pen  below  the  jam  all  winter.  Mocks  of  ice  lay  at  all 
angles^  with  boats  crushed,  sideways  and  endways,  use- 
less  except  for  lumber.  The  last  men  in  had  the  time 
of  their  livesk  Messrs.  Coe  and  Racer,  of  Seattle,  picketl 
np  at  Sixty-Mile  post  three  others.  Black,  Atkinson,  and 
Adams,  whose  party  had  divide<l  there,  fearing  the  ice. 
An  went  well  until  they  approachetl  Klondike  City.  The 
river  had  just  jammed  for  the  second  time.  Black  and 
Atkinson  went  ashore  on  a  shelf  of  shore-ice  on  the  right 
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hancl«  at  the  f<H>t  of  a  prvcipitnus  bank,  niack  rpachctl 
the  cabiiKS  but  the  ri>in;r  water  drove  Atkinson  to  tho 
bank,  where  he  manai^etl  tti  ^lin^^  with  one  f<Nit  in  a 
small  spruce,  until  twenty  men  with  ropes  hauietl  hiin 
up.  The  boat  went  «»n,  very  slowly  ni»w.  It  was  in  the 
small  hours  of  ni};ht  when  they  reached  Ilawscm,  and 
st<»pped.  They  called  c»ut  their  names,  but  no  help 
cfftuld  reach  them  until  dayli}(ht,  when  the  police  put 
planks  over  the  ice  and  bn>U}«:ht  them  ashore.  This 
was  but  one  of  many  miractdous  escapes.  Near  Little 
Salmon,  the  Uats  c»f  incimiing^  i^overnment  officials  were 
cau};ht;  three  luats  went  under  the  ice,  and  tine  man 
was  dn>wned«  the  rest  i;ettin{;  ashore  <»n  sn<»w  •  sh€K*s. 
The. meat-raft,  which  was  William  Perdue's,  turned  up 
safe«  fiiurteen  miles  bek»w,  and  he  lost  only  the  cost  of 
frei}(htin{|^  (25  cents  a  pc»und).  It  was  said  that  an  arm 
graspinj;  an  oar  was  seen  K«»ing  slowly  by  in  the  ice,  but 
it  was  not  {generally  believed. 

The  Yukon  miner's  cabin  is  from  about  10  by  12  ft. 
square,  to  14  by  18  ft.,  averaging  perhaps  15  by  14  feet. 
The  logs  are  eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  and  the  sides 
are  nine  or  ten  h»gs  high,  which,  with  six  inches*  eleva- 
tion for  the  tliMir,  alkiws  ample  head-room.  The  roof  L; 
rather  flat,  a  raise  of  m<»re  than  two  feet  at  the  ridge 
being  uncommon, and  it  extends  four  t<»  six  feet  in  front 
and  is  frec|uently  enckvscd  for  a  stt»re-room.  The  nnif  is 
made  of  small  ptdes. covered  first  with  moss, and  then,  to 
a  thickness  of  six  inchcrs  or  m«>re,  with  dirt,  which  in  time 
is  covered  with  weeds  and  grass,  causing  some  one  to 
observe  that  one  of  the  duties  of  a  h<»uselMilder  in  the 
Yukon  was  mowing  the  hay  on  his  house-top !  There  is 
one  door  in  front,  and  at  least  one  window  on  the  sunny 
side,  fitted  whenever  possible  with  a  sash  of  from  four  to 
six  panes,  the  better  cabins  having  double  sashes,  to  prr- 
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vent  frustini;.  A^i  a  sash«  whenever  it  is  to  tie  had  at  all, 
bk  worth  $20«  many  cabins  have  only  a  white  fl«»iir-sack 
nailed  over  the  opening;.  A  much  better  window,  and  a 
reallv  dec«>rative  one«  is  made  of  a  ch»zen  or  more  white 
Singer-ale  birttlessset  vertically  in  an  ojieninK  the  thick- 
ness of  a  kig.  The  fl^Nir  is  either  of  lumber  or  |iolcs  hewn 
flat  on  top.  Many  cabins,  especially  f»ti  new  creeks,  dis- 
pense with  a  A^Hir.  The  cabin  is  warmetl  with  an  ortlinary 
sheet-iron  Yuki»n  stc»ve,  set  cm  four  pi»sts,  the  stove-pipe 
passing;  throu^^h  a  scpiare  oil-can  in  the  roof,  the  spacY 
aniund  the  pipe  Ixring  usually  tilled  in  with  clay.  The 
kigs  are  chinked  with  m<»ss  which  is  usually  kiid  «»n  as  the 
walls  g«>  up.  Pn»perly  chinked  and  r<N»fed,  the  tempera- 
ture even  iti  the  cf>ldest  weather  can  be  raised  to  an  un- 
comfortable  pitch.  To  avoid  ill  effects  from  •»verheatin}; 
and  likewise  ptMir  ventilation«a  small  bt^x  is  placed  in  the 
nM»f«wtth  a  d<w>r  which  can  be  opened  and  closetl.  S»me 
uf  the  €am|is  have  a  **  Russian  furnace  ** — an  4>ven  matte 
of  three  thick  sides  of  baked  clay  covered  with  a  lari;e 
sheet  of  inm,  the  open  end  Ixring  titted  with  a  slidin*,:  iron 
tloor.  A  Yukon  stove,  made  by  a  tinsmith  in  Dawson, 
with  a  drnm  for  bakin}(  and  three  joints  of  pi|»e,  crosts 
965.    An  open  tireplace  is  no  use  in  the  odtlest  weather. 

The  bunlcs  are  simply  rou|;h  pLitforms  wide  enou[;h 
for  two  persons,  usually  built  of  poles  and  boards  antt 
covered  with  spruce  b(»ughs,  u|M)n  which  are  spread  the 
blankets  and  rolies,  a  flour-sack  amtainin^;  stnrks  or  m«Kr- 
casins  often  servinn^  for  a  pillow.  If  there  is  a  woman 
about,  a  bit  of  curtain  shows  at  the  window,  and  the  walls 
amd  ceiling  are  often  covered  with  cheap  calico,  but  even 
with  these  ttniches  the  air  is  far  from  lieing  one  of  luxury. 

The  miner's  light  is  pre-eminently  the  candle,  which  is 
used  in  a  special  candlestick  of  steel,  with  a  point  to 
thrust  into  the  face  of  a  bank  of  earth,  and  a  hook  for 
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luui|(ifli|t  to  a  nail  in  the  walL  CancHcii  have  always  been 
00  icarce  in  tiie  Yubm,  and  ctrdinary  lani|Mi  and  oil  even 
more  wtK  that  nearly  every  cabin  has  what  is  called  a 
** bitch**— a  milk  or  meat  can«  with  a  kMise  wick  at  one 
side;  bnminfi^  bacon  grease.  The  original  ** bitch**  was  a 
piece  of  Cat  bacon  stuck  into  the  split  end  of  a  stick. 

We  built  CNir  cabin  fourteen  by  sixteen  -feet.  But 
though  we  did  not  have  to  go  over  one  hundred  feet  for 
a  single  stick  of  timber,  we  did  not  fully  realize,  when  we 
began,  the  actual  suffering  of  handling  l«»gs  in  a  tempera- 
ture already  much  bek»w  xero  and  steadily  falling.  Brown 
reconsidered  his  intention  of  leaving,  and  stayed  on,  but 
even  with  his  assistance,  after  three  weeks  of  brutal 
bbor,  we  still  had  no  floor,  no  dirt  on  the  roof,  and 
neither  door  nor  window  nor  furniture.  The  walK 
too;  were  rather  low  (for  a  very  ^  swell  **  cabin),  a  de- 
ficiencj  which  my  partner  Pelletier,  who  is  a  small 
man,  used  to  explain  by  saying  that  we  put  the  roof  on 
as  soon  as  the  cabin  reached  a  height  where  he  could 
stand  under  the  side  wall  and  I  could  stand  under  the 
middle.  We  built  a  window  of  celluloid  plates  that  was 
the  wonder  of  the  gulch,  a  doi»r  of  goods-boxes,  a  table 
of  the  same,  three  rough  stools  and  two  bunks  in  the 
end,  albd  we  co%*ered  half  of  the  extension  roof,  enclos- 
ing it  with  poles^  an  addition,  however,  more  ornamental 
than  useful 

During  all  this  tune  we  lived  in  the  tent,  which  was 
strung  bjr  a  rope  between  two  trees.  The  thermometer 
fell  to  J9^  below  sero,  but  it  was  astonishing  how  warm 
a  stove  made  the  tent ;  as  soon  as  the  fire  went  down, 
however,  it  was  as  cold  as  out  -  of  •  doors.  Between  us 
we  had  thirteen  pairs  of  bkinkets,  thin  and  thick,  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  we  slept ;  even  then,  with  all  our 
clothes  on  and  lying  close  together,  we  were  never  really 
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warm;  but  in  time  vc  rfcw  accustoinc<l  to  what  wc 
could  mil  avokL  A  great  ann<»yancr  wan  catiM.*d  by  jUic 
steam  of  our  breath  and  from  our  bodi<:»  rondcnMhi};  and 
freeiing,  until  the  white  frost  about  our  heads  loiiked 
like' that  around  a  bear's  den  in  winter.  The  breakfast 
'  fire  would  quickly  melt  the  frost ;  but  we  never  drietl 
ouL  Each  succeeding  night  there  was  m<»re  frost  and 
more  water.  The  steam  frt>m  the  kettles  condensed  and 
froie  at  the  top  of  the  tent,  returning  in  streams  <»f  ii*e 
down  the  inside  of  the  tent.  This  disagreeable  feature 
b  observed  also  in  new  cabins  of  green  logs,  or  when  the 
niof  is  thin  and  the  snow  melt^  through.  These  **  glac- 
iers»**  as  the  miners  call  them,  <»ften  till  one  ci>rner  or 
half  the  side  of  a  cabin,  even  when  the  air  inside  is»  fn>m 
a  Yukfm  stand-point»  comfortable. 

In  the  warmest  Yukon  cabin  nails  and  other  iron-Wi»rk 
that  extend  through  from  outside  are  white  with  fr«ist, 
no  matter  how  hot  the  lire  in  the  stove.  C  >ut-d<M»rs  fni!4 
collects  on  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  mustache,  and  beard.  pr«>- 
ducing  a  change  in  well*known  features  that  is  startling. 
But  it  causes  no  harm— «»nly  inomvenience,  which  can- 
not be  wholly  avoide<l  by  any  am«»unt  tif  muffling  up. 
For  that  reason  most  of  the  old-timers  are  sm«M»th- 
shaven.  All  the  new-comers  had  been  cultivating  lux- 
tniant  beards  ft»r  three  months,  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  afford  pffotecti<m  to  the  face,  but  the  first  odd 
weather  showed  them  that  their  additi<»nal  warmth  did 
IMH  compensate  for  their  inconvenience  as  frost-gatherers. 

One  day  while  we  were  digging  in  the  snow  for  m«iss, 
alongside  the  trail,  a  man  with  four  dfigs  stopped  for  a 
chat,  by  a  fire  we  had  built  to  warm  our  hands  and  shov- 
di.  We  knew  htm  to  be  an  old-timer  by  his  blue  drill 
pmtkm  and  mmUmts.  We  remarked  that  it  was  pretty 
ooU.    **Oh  no,**  said  be,  **it  isn*t  cokl  yet.    They  were 
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Mjring  duwn  -  town  it  was  35°  below  zero,  but  it  isn't 
more  than  33  or  ij."  We  toM  him  wc  were  living  in 
a  tent.  "ThatV  right.  Stay  where  you  are;  when  it 
gets  ooht  yuu  will  be  ready  tu  muve  into  the  cabin." 
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It  grew  steailily  colilcr — 00  thermiimcter  was  nretlcil 
to  xhow  that.  Our  own  was  a  cheap  affair  of  the  familbr 
summer  %-eranda  style,  but  it  had  been  cunMrientiiiusly 
l*radcd  to  regiMter  60°  bcluw  zero,  allhuiigh  rnvrcury 
freezes  at  —40°,  It  kept  shortening  until  it  showed 
—  50%  hut  when  it  suddenly  landed  in  the  bulb  at, 
at  least.  —65"  we  threw  the  thing  away.  Uld'timcrs 
measure  the  temperature  by  the  following  s)-slem  (ob- 
tained by  comparison  with  the  standard  s|>trit  ther- 
mometer): Mercury  freczeat  at  —40° ;  cual-oti  (kerosene) 
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fnioi  — 35*"  tf>  —55  ,  arci»nlin((  to  }^ratle ;  ** pain- 
killer** ffwics  at  -72^;  -St.  Jaoibs  IMP'  freezes  at 
—75*;  best  litKbfl»n*si  Bay  rum  freezes  at  — So\  This 
last  tdDpcratarc  was(  authoritatively  rec«>r(letl  at  Fort 
Rrlianre,  sis  miles  beloir  Ilawsii»n  ;*  but  such  I«iw  tcm- 
pcratnnes  vcte  rarely  observed  and  did  nul  last  more 
than  a  fcv  days  at  a  time,  durinji^  which  the  •»ltl- timer 
simply  stayed  in-dcM»rs  and  kept  warm.  Xo  tlo};:-frei}:hter 
travels  vhcii  tbe  mercury,  which  he  carries  in  a  small 
bottle  tied  to  the  sletl,  goes  hard  like  lead.  We  obtainetl 
water  throoi^h  a  hi»le  in  the  ice  of  the  creek,  but  by  the 
first  %d  becembcr,  when  that  left  us,  we  would  j^ther  a 
sackfnl  %d  ice  and  melt  it  in  a  large  tin  can  which  was 
coatinaallj  hrpt  «m  the  stove  fcnr  that  purpose.  Ikicon 
we  chopped  off  with  an  axe ;  salt  was  as  hard  as  a  grind- 
stoocwabd  the  ice  rang  like  flint-glass. 

Oar  caliiii,  being  near  the  traiL  proved  cf>nveniently 
situated  for  studying  the  types  of  people;  it  liecame  a 
reswlas'  stopping-place  for  hand-warming«or  for  a  <lrink 
€t  wata;or  as  a  place  of  de|M»sit  when  a  sled  brt»ke  d<»wn. 
It  was  a  diversion  to  watch  the  thrcmg  of  men  and  cl<»gs. 

Ffom  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  until  the  pink- 
tingied  l^gfat  in  the  sky  died  out  behind  the  suuthwestern 
hOls^  during  the  five  or  six  hours  of  difl^used  light  that 

day«  the  trail  bef«>re  our  d<M>r  was  a  moving 
of  life,  color,  and  Sf>uniL  The  trees  bent  un- 
der their  iucreasing  weight  of  snow,  which  there  was  not 
a  breath  of  air  to  dlskidge.  The  sharp  ^JfnAsAr*  of  the 
do|^*fint^^ter«  mingled  with  other  language  not  lit  to 
hear,  would  be  eclxied  by  the  dismal  h<»wl  of  a  poor 
**  dog  refusing  to  tuaAsA,    Now  a  bunch  of 


•  VmiUiSUUi  nT^^icai  SttrTYv.  1899^  **  Maps  and  Dcscripttons 
Rootesof  Espkirauua  in  Alaska,"  p  134. 
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■tampcdcrs,  with  parkn  nn  their  backs,  wouki  swing  akniff 
at  a  hatf-trot,  IxHiMd  f<>r  the  Mvnc  of  the  latost*refHirt«l 
strike.  Not  a  man  with  a  sletl-rope  amuntl  his  patient 
neck,  and  "gee-pole"  in  hand,  dramnug  an  cxecedini;!}' 
heavy  UkmI  of  supplies  to  ht-i  ranl|^ sometimes  with  une 
<!»&  ju!*t  in  front  <•(  htm,  pulling  for  every  pound  in  him. 
Now  a  string  t»f  fi*-e  heavy-set  ••  Malamuts"  drawing 
Iwo  sleds  hiaded  hit;h  with  bi*xes  and  sackic,  with  a  stra]*- 
ping  young  man  withasm*H>th.red  fa^e.asal>le4kinra|^ 
stri|>cd  drill  fttrht,  mmHmts,  and  mtNtse  -  skin  mittens. 
The  dogs  are  duwQ  in  the  traces,  every  mother**  son 
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pulling  his  three  hundred  pountlt,  the  driver  helping 
them  over  the  little  hills  with  a  quick  step  and  a  cut  to 
hb  words  as  he  4»rdeis  his  team,  that  mark  him  aa  the 
trained  Yukon  dog  -  puncher,  good  for  his  sixty  miles 
a  day  on  a  good  trail    Scarcely  have  the  freight-sleds 
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paused  when  there  is  a  tinkle  nf  little  bells,  ami  «l»wn  the 
trail  comes  seven  "Malamuts"  with  heads  up  anti  tail^ 
curled,  dancing  along  with  a  basket  •  sleitih.  in  wht«-h. 


handled  almont  odt  of  Mght  in  lynx  n>btTS  and  /wr/w 
hcMNb^  are  a  woman  and  a  UttlerhiUI.  A  miUdk-afictl.  tall 
man.  in  itpottcd  «leer-Kkin  coal,  white  deer-xkin  timUmts, 
and  fur-trimnwd  mittenis  nins  along  with  hi*  band«  on 
the  sleigh  handleit.  iihfluting  a  word  t4  encouragement  to 
his  wclkraincd  dogs— an  outfit  from  Elduradu.     Xww  a 
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train  of  mixed  duf»— Sc  Bernards^  spsuiicK  «uid  Xcv- 
fotmdlaiid*    gucj  by. 

All  day  long  they  rome  and  gni,  bright  sipiits  of  life  and 
color,  the  more  grateful  in  ciintrast  with  its  sombre  set- 
ting of  twiligbt,  snov,  and  dark  evergreen-treeSb  After 
the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  han  died  avay,  and  the  iiij^ht 
wood  has  been  stacked  beside  the  stove,  and  the  birch- 
bark  kindling  is  ready  f«ir  the  morning's  fire«  and  the 
candle  bums  lo«r,  the  intense  stillness  of  the  winter 
forest  is  broken  only  by  the  occasional  distant  wail  of  a 
ifcg,  or  the  *^Maish**  of  some  belated  driver.  Even  that 
ceases*  and  there  is  no  sound  but  the  crackling  tif  the 
fire  in  the  stove,  or  a  mouse  gnawing  in  a  dark  ct»mcr  of 
the  cabin.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  sleep.  F«»rtu* 
nately,  it  is  little  trouble  to  do  that.  All  who  s|ieak  tif  it 
confess  that  they  never  slept  so  long  or  so  soundly  in 
their  lives. 
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Oof-driviee— TKe  Typical  **  Makumit  **~A  Dnc  t 
I— TiM  F»ca  Uuc-tcM  in  ihc  Klumlike 


Equip- 


7^X  every  part  of  the  world  the  doj; 
14  the  com|Kinion  anti  helper  of 
man,  but  nowhere  Is  he  so  es- 
sentially a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
people  as  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  continent*  from  Green- 
land to  Behring  Sea.  The  rein- 
deer, as  in  Lapland  and  Siberia, 
nuy  in  time  supplant  him  in  the  Yukon,  and  horses  to 
WHae  extent  do  now  perform  the  heavier  work ;  but  the 
chy  will  bold  his  place  as  the  inseparable  companion  of 
the  miner,  hunter,  and  traveller  for  a  long  time  to  o»me. 
The  best  type  of  the  Yukon  dog  is  the  true  Eskimo, 
known  by  the  miners  as  ^  Malamut,**  from  a  tribe  of 
Eskimo  of  that  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  It 
stands  about  as  high  as  the  Scotch  collie*  which  it  resem- 
bles a  little ;  but  with  its  thick,  short  neck,  sharp  muzzle, 
obliqae  eyes^  short, pointed  ears,  dense,  coarse  hair,  which 
protects  it  from  the  severest  cold,  it  is  more  wolMike 
than  any  other  variety  of  dog.  With  its  bushy  tail  car- 
ried tightly  curled  over  its  back,  with  head  and  ears 
erect,  and  with  its  broad  chest,  it  is  the  expression 
€i4  energy,  vitality,  and  self-reliance.  In  color  it  varies 
from  a  dirty  white  through  black  and  white  to  jet  black ; 
but  that  is  al!M>  another  sort,  a  grizzled  gray,  which 
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■oggests  an  admisttire  of  gray  wotf.  with  which  it  is 
known  to  mate.  Indeed,  these  wolf  •  colored  doga  so 
cloaely  resemble  a  wolf  that  if  the  two  were  placed  side 
by  side  a  little  distance  off  it  wuiild  be  tlillicult  to  dis- 
tinguuth  tbrni,  but  at  a  nearer  view  the  di>t;  lacks  some- 
what the  hard,  sinister  expression  of  hi^i  wild  relative. 
The  be»t  type  of  dog  in  still  lu  be  foiuid  aoKitig  the  Bskj- 
moi;  as  well  as  amung  the  Indian  tribe«  of  the  interior. 


but  these  latter,  known  as  **  Siwisb"  d<>cs  are  frc«iiieiitly 
inferior  in  size,  lhou];h  very  t<>uf;h.  The  pure  type  has 
undergone  further  chan|;e  by  an  admixture  uf"  outside" 
dog,  such  as  St.  Bernard,  Xewfoundlantl.  and  mongrel, 
that  the  minen  have  brought  in.  The  "inside"  dog,  as 
the  native  tlog  is  called  by  the  miners,  endures  hunger 
and  cold  belter  than  the  **outside,"  and  Is  therefore 
preferred  fur  long  jtturneys  over  the  snow,  where  speed 
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is  desired  and  food  is  scarce  or  hard  to  carry  or  procure. 
For  short-distance,  heavy  freighting  the  large  St.  Bcr* 
nard  or  mastiff  is  unsurpassed,  but  it  eats  more.  In  Daw* 
son  thiai  winter  there  in  an  average  of  one  dog  to  every 
three  or  four  of  the  population— probably  fifteen  hundred 
dogs  in  all — and  out  of  all  that  numtier  there  are  but  one 
boll-terrier,  one  pug,  and  one  or  two  lapdogs,  which,  the 
other  day  when  I  was  in  town,  seemed  to  have  organized 
a  little  society  of  their  own,  comprising  the  whole  small* 
dog  population.  Somebodies*  pets  they,  but  sadly  out  of 
place  here,  where  neither  dogs  nor  men  have  much  time 
for  play.  In  the  whole  place  there  is  not  another  do* 
mestic  animal  but  dogs,  except  nine  or  ten  horses — not 
a  cat,  cow,  goat,  sheep,  or  fowl. 

The  load  a  strong  dog  can  pull  is  surprising.  With 
the  driver  at  the  ^gee*pole**  of  the  sled  to  help  over  in* 
equalities,  a  dog  will  drag  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
along  a  good  trail  as  fast  as  a  man  walks;  while  with 
the  weight  of  a  man  he  switches  along  all  day  at  a  lively 
trot.  They  are  put  to  the  same  use  as  a  horse :  in  win- 
ter  hauling  lumber,  cord*wood,  logs,  and  supplies,  and  in 
sommer  packing  small  loads  on  their  backs.  I  have  seen 
a  team  of  five  native  dogs  in  Bonanza  Creek  hauling  700 
feet  of  green  spruce  lumber,  weighing  1600  pounds. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nati%'e  dog  does  not  manifest 
affection  for  its  master ;  but  that  is  not  always  the  case. 
It  depends  upon  what  has  been  his  early  training-^like 
master,  like  dog.  As  a  rule,  he  is  stolid  and  indifferent, 
deigning  to  notice  a  human  only  in  sharp  barks  and 
hcHrls,  the  most  dismal  sound  in  nature,  but  he  hardly 
ever  snaps,  and  after  the  first  surprise  at  an  act  of 
S^tndness  has  worn  off  he  shows  himself  capable  of 
tiarked  affection. 
In  a  community  of  dogs,  as  with  wolves,  there  is  one 
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who  is  master,  a  supremacy  attained  only  after  fierce 
and  often  bloody  encounters.  I  say  often  bloody,  for 
although  actual  hostilities  are  accompanied  by  an  up- 
roarious medley  of  snarls  and  other  expressions  of  dog 
wrath,  blood  rarely  flows,  nor  is  actual  pain  inflicted, 
unless  a  keen  fang  has  found  lodgment  in  a  leg;  for  the 
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beast  is  protected  by  fur  so  dense  that  the  most  violent 
shakings  have  little  effect.  The  frequent  encounters, 
therefore,  sound  and  look  a  great  deal  Worse  than  they 
really  are,  a  fact  apparently  well  understood  by  the  dogs 
themselves,  for  a  Malamut  dog  is  the  biggest  bluffer  on 
earth,  as  well  as  the  coolest. 

ail 
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I  was  watching  two  dogs  one  day  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  One  line  gray  fellow  was  sitting  quietly  mind- 
ing his  own  business.  Sudtlenly,  for  no  reason  that  I 
could  see,  another  of  equal  size  put  its  countenance 
close  to  that  of  the  first,  lifted  its  liiM  from  a  double  row 
of  hideous  ivory  fangs,  braced  forward  on  its  fi»re-feet, 
and  drew  its  breath  in  with  a  sh  between  its  teeth.*  I 
never  saw  a  more  malignant  expression.  He  stocnl  thus 
for  a  whole  minute,  at  each  breath  throwing  m«>re  and 

more  intensity  into  the 
threat,  for  such  it  evi- 
dently was,  until  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that 
no  limit  was  set  tf>  his 
rage  short  of  chewing 
theother  d4)g  inti>small 
particles.  The  other 
dog?  Why,  he  never 
so  much  as  turned  a 
hair,  but  sat  there  with 
the  look  that  only  a 
Malamut  can  assume. 
When  the  other  had 
lashed  himself  into  a 
fury,  he  turned  his  head 
the  other  way,  say- 
ing as  plainly  as  words 
could  say  it,**<Hi,  you 
bore  me  very  much!** 
Another  time  I  saw  what  well  illustrates  their  wolfish 
nature.  About  thirty  dogs  of  different  sizes  and  values 
were  contending  for  lord-and-mastership  of  Main  Street, 
Diawson.  The  fight,  a  series  of  fierce  encounters,  res«d  ved 
itself  after  some  hours  into  a  combat  between  three 
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H^izxlcd  Mack  do]*s  of  f^resLt  strength  and  another  even 
brgcr,  but  evidently  a  mixture  of  Malamut  and  **€Mit- 
side**  dog,  having  the  cut  of  the  Malamut,  but  with 
much  longer  hair,  which  was  of  the  appearance  and  colur 
of  an  old  red  flix>r-rug.  In  every  encounter  against  the 
three  individually  the  old  ^  door -mat**  was  successful. 
Finally  the  three,  during  a  breathing-spell,  turned  side 
by  side,  faced  the  other,  and  gave  him  **  the  curse  **  with 
ferocious  gleam  of  the  eye  and  lip -lifting.  The  next 
moment  three  dogs  were  on  top  of  the  red  one,  and  then 
three  miners  (a  crowd  was  following)  pulled  three  pr«v 
testing  dogs  away  by  the  scuff  of  the  neck  or  they  would 
have  killed  him.  A  general  separation  was  then  begun« 
dogs  being  t<io  valuable  to  lose.  The  red  dog  was  no 
sooner  released  than  he  got  up,  looked  around  defiantly, 
bleeding  from  cuts,  but  still  master  of  the  situaticHi. 
Woe  to  the  under  dog  in  an  impromptu  mcl^ ;  he  has 
DO  friend. 

A  Malamut  makes  a  poor  iratch-dog,  being  a  natural* 
bom  thief  himself,  and  proud  than  otherwise  of  the 
fact.  Consequently,  everything  must  be  put  out  of 
reach  that  he  can  steal.  He  values  his  importance  with- 
out conceit  or  %'anity;  throws  himself  down  to  sleep 
in  the  way  of  everybody  by  day  or  night,  in  delightful 
confidence  that  no  one  will  touch  or  hurt  him.  In  har- 
ness he  is  really  proud  of  his  work,  and  trots  along  with 
tail  tightly  curled,  head  up,  and  ears  erect,  with  a  happy, 
contented  ••smile.**  The  poor  -  outside**  dog*-one  feels 
sorry  for  him.  He  is  often  a  pet  or  a  game  dog,  and  the 
drudgery  €>f  harness  is  galling  to  his  pride.  -One  meets 
him  on  the  trail,  tugging  hard  at  a  Uiad  of  freight  for 
bis  master,  with  tail  and  head  down.  He  casts  his  eyes 
up  into  yours  with  a  shamed  expression  which  says, 
**  Who  ever  thought  that  I  would  come  to  this  !'* 
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As  an  instance  of  the  pride  a  dog  takes  in  his  work,  one 
day  a  dog-team  was  coming  down  Bonanza  trail.  Just 
wl^re  the  trail  lifts  from  the  creek  into  the  woods  is  a 
raise  of  a  few  feet.  There  were  two  dogs  in  the  team«  and 
they  were  hauling  a  sled  with  a  moderate  load.  When 
they  came  to  the  rise  the  pole-dog  flunked.  The  driver 
^  mmAsA-rJ^**  but  to  no  effect.  The  lead-dog  was  willing 
enough,  but  every  time  he  started  the  other  stopped. 
The  leader  stood  such  nonsense  as  long  as  he  could,  then 
turned  on  the  pole-dog»  threw  him  down,  and  wiped  the 
snow  with  him.  When  he  got  up  the  driver  took  the 
pole-dog  out,  and  the  leader  pulled  the  load  up  the  grade 
all  alone.    A  good  leader  is  alt-important. 

There  are  times  when  kindness  won't  work  at  all.  If 
it  is  a  dog  that  an  Indian  has  raised  and  beaten  without 
reason  from  the  time  it  was  a  puppy  tied  to  a  string  by 
the  lodge  fire,  it  b  useless  to  expect  that  such  a  dog  will 
always  work  when  it  should  without  a  sound  beating. 
He  regards  a  gentle  driver  as  easy,  and  shirks  and  sulks. 
At  such  a  time  it  must  be  settled  who  is  master,  in  a 
way  that  the  dog  can  understand  and  remember ;  for, 
after  all,  he  is  a  wolf  in  maiiy  ways,  afid  in  the  wolf  pack 
it  is  cmel  birute  force  that  masters. 

nuience^  above  all  things  '^  needed  with  dogs.  They 
aie  most  willing  workers,  but  need  encouragement.  A 
dog -driver,  one  of  the  best  on  the  Yukon,  told  me: 
^The  half  of  them  don*t  know  how  to  treat  their  dogs. 
They  don*t  whip  them  at  the  right  time.  When  you 
have  to^  whip  a  dog  so  he  will  remember  it.  When  I 
started  to  drive  dogs,  and  one  sulked,  I  used  to  go  to 
the  dog,  give  him  a, cut,  and  jump  back  to  the  gee-pole, 
and  think  I  had  done  all  right.  Now  I  try  to  explain  it 
to  htm  till  he  understands,  and  then  if  he  sulks  I  baste 
bell  out  of  him.** 
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• 

The  <log*drivcr  who  values  hU  dogs  never  uses  a  club 
or  slick ;  yet  he  di»es  use  what  seems  more  cruel,  but 
really  is  not,  the  dog-chain,  or  he  pounds  his  thick-hair 
sides  with  his  fist.  The  regular  dog.driver*s  whip,  which 
a  few  carry,  is  a  seal-leather,  eight-strand,  mund  plait  as 
thick  as  one*s  thumb  and  five  feet  long,  tapering  to  a 
point,  with  a  wooden  handle  ten  inches  long.  The  leather 
is  weighted  for  about  twenty  inches  from  the  handle 
with  a  slender  bag  inside  filled  with  shot. 

The  finest  dog-team  in  the  Klondike  is  a  team  of  five 
powerful  gray  ** huskies**  from  the  Porcupine  River. 
This  winter  they  came  into  the  possession  of  their  pres- 
ent owner*  Captain  Barnett,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Three  of  the 
team  of  five  were  owned  by  Chief  John  Shuman«  of  the 
band  of  Indians  at  Rampart  House,  the  Muds«»n*s  Bay 
post  on  the  Porcupine. .  The  Indians  went  <»n  their 
usual  fall  hunt  after  caribou,  but  the  caribou  failed  to 
run  as  they  expected,  and  the  village  of  about  fifty 
souls,  cm  the  verge  of  starvation,  started  f«»r  Fort  Yukon, 
a  runner  being  sent  ahead  to  inform  the  white  qien. 
Captain  Barnett  organized  a  party  and  met  them  on 
the  river,  eighty  miles  up.  At  that  time  the  Indians 
had  been  for  three  days  with  nothing  to  eat  but  one 
rabbit  and  three  or  four  ** dormice** (ermines  or  weasels). 
A  big  ^'feed'*  was  given,  and  Chief  J(»hn  Shuman,  wish- 
ing to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  white  men,  an>se  dur- 
ing the  feast  and  made  a  big  speech,  telling  how  well 
he  had  been  treated,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing to  show  his  gratitude.  He  had  some  fine  dogs- 
white  men  had  wanted  to  buy  them  bcfore-*but  he  had 
said  that  no  white  man  should  own  his  dogs.  N^iw  there 
was  (me  white  man  whom  he  was  willing  should  have 
those  dogs,  and  he  was  Captain  Barnett. 

us 
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Captain  Ramrtt  ^laMy  iKiitl  the  Indian  $1200  for  three 
ciniK!!,  aiMl  he  cotnpletecl  the  team  by  the  purchase  of 
two  more  fr<Hn  another  Indian,  for  which  he  (laid  $500, 
making  $1700  for  the  whole  team.  Resides  that,  he  took 
the  Indians  to  Port  Yukon,  where  he  feasted  them  af^ain, 
aod  carried  Chief  John  Shumon  to  Circle  City  to  sell  his 
furs,  and  only  when  he  had  d«>ne  this  did  he  then  become 
the  pnssesM»r  of  the  dogs. 

They  are  splendid  fellows,  taller  than  the  Yukon  d«>gs, 
and  probably  are  what  they  are  said  to  be — **  huskies^*' 
the  native  dog  of  the  Mackenzie 


nOMMKB  tmNAN  Hoc;  HAtXB^S  MtwHC  MIDB  WITH  DtILL  TRACKS 


The  manner  of  harnessing  dogs  differs  somewhat 
thrtmghout  the  Northwest.  In  the  Hudson's  Bay  region 
south  of  Hudson*s  Bay  the  d<»g  pulls  from  a  collar  by  a 
single  trace  over  the  back,  and  there  are  as  many  sep- 
arate traces  as  dogs.  In  the  Upper  Yukon  the  harncrss 
used  by  both  Indians  and  white  men  is  a  c«»llar,  with 
sade*traces  and  back-band,  and,  if  more  than  one  dog  is 
used,  they  are  hitched  tandem,  the  traces  of  the  dog 
ahead  being  fastened  to  the  traces  of  the  one  behind, 
either  close  tt>  the  collar  or  at  a  point  behind  the  back 
strap.  One  sort  of  collar  is  made  of  harness  leather 
staffed  with  hair  and  stiffened  with  quarter-inch  Iron 
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wire^  aervinff  as  hames,  but  part  of  the  collar  itself ;  the 
back-strap  and  bclly-&trap  are  also  leather,  and  the  har- 
ness is  fitted  with  metal  snaps,  the  traces  being  of  web- 
bing. 

The  native  Indbn  harness  is  made*  the  collar  of  tanned 
moose-hide,  stuffed  with  moose-hair,  and  the  back-liand, 
traces,  etc^of  the  same  material  or  of  a  double  thickness 
of  stoat  canvas  or  twill;  the  traces  taper  to  a  point, 
with  a  wooden  pin  which  passes  through  a  slit  or  loop 
at  the  sled  or  in  the  harness  of  the  dog  behind,  and  is 
brought  back  and  buttoned  into  a  hole  in  the  trace. 
This  is  readily  unfastened  in  cold  weather. 

If  a  Yukon  freight  sleigh,  with  a  gee-pole  for  steering, 
is  used,  the  pole-dog  is  hitched  to  a  short  singletree  ctm- 
nected  with  the  sled  by  a  single  long  rope,  so  that  the 
dog  is  just  ahead  of  the  man  at  the  pole.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  the  driver  jumping  from  side  to  side  of  this  rope, 
which  threatens  to  trip  him  up  at  every  turn. 

Another  kind  of  harness  is,  strangely  enough,  rarely 
seen  on  the  upper  river ;  it  is  the  Eskimo  harness.  The  ^ 
Eskimo  harness  is  rather  hard  to  describe  intelligibly 
in  words.  Ii  is  made  of  a  strip  of  fresh  bear-hide  about 
two  feet .  long  and,  say,  a  foot  wide.  The  Eskimo  cuts 
three  slits  lengthwise  in  this.  The  middle  slit  is  about 
a  foot  long;  the  two  other  slits,  one  on  each  side  of  this, 
are  larger.  In  this  condition  it  has  no  resemblance  to  a  , 
harness,  but  the  middle  slit  is  pulled  over  the  dog*s  head, 
and  the  fore-legs  are  lifted  and  thrust  through  first  one 
slit  and  then  the  other.  The  end  on  the  dog*s  back  is 
connected  with  a  snap  and  swivel  to  a  single  long  seal- 
hide  tracer  the  dogs  being  hitched  either  tandem  at  inter- 
Tab  of  about  five  feet,  or  else  in  pairs  side  by  side  at  the 
same  distance  apart,  with  a  single  leader.  The  raw  bear- 
skin, by  pulling,  stretches  into  shape.    Another  harness 
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h  nude  «if  the  rij^ht  form  at  once  out  of  mpe  or  cloih. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  Eskimo  meth<Kl  is  that  in 
wooded  country  one  dt>g  may  go  one  side  of  a  tree  while 


I9KIWO  DOG  NAtHEm 

A. 


anotber  gncs  the  other.    But  it  has  this  deci«l«l  advaiu- 
aje,  that,  when  two  teams  meet  an<l  there  arises  a  «liffcr. 
ence,  as  generally  hapiwos,  the  swivels  enable  the  re- 
>pective  owners,  after  they  have  untangleil  their  teams 
to  straighten  the  d«K*  out  at  once  without  untwisting 
Or  when,  as  also  happens,  the  sle<l  gets  a  start  on  th.- 
Jogs  and  everything  lands  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  the  swivel  then  is  a  great  advantage. 

What  is  m.w  called  the  "  Vukun  •  sleigh  was  an  Inven- 
uoo  of  the  Cassiar  miners  and  is  the  sleigh  in  general 


SLEIGHS 

mte  for  freJEhttnK-  The  distinrtivc  skieh  <•(  the  Yukon 
is  the  "  baiikct "  slei|;h,  nrtginalty  built  on  the  lower  river. 
It  is  a  ItKht,  elastic  frame  «>f  hickory,  oak.  or  white  birch, 
bsthcd  with  rawhide,  runnernhalfa  (not  hi^h,  thr  vertical 
fude  limbers  o(  the  runners  extending  abtve  the  bed 
one  foot  at  the  front  and  two  feet  at  the  rear,  finished 
oC  with  a  rail  «>n  top,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 


a  netting  of  cord  or  rawhide.  Two  handles  after  the 
manner  nf  plough-ha miles,  are  placed  at  the  rvar,  and  by 
theac  the  driver  steers  and  prevents  upsrttint;.  The  in- 
land Eskimo  xled  is  of  while  tn'rch.  which  is  not  stront;. 
but  tm  the  coast  it  is  made  i>f  driftwtnid.  much  heavier, 
and  shod  with  l»me.  In  length  the  basket  sleigh  is 
eight  to  twelve  feet,  and  in  width  twenty  to  twenty- 
twu  inches.  The  fiat  Indi-in  toboggan,  made  of  while 
bircht  bent  up  in  front,  is  usetl  by  the  natives  in  hunt- 
ing,  but  U  not  iicrviccable  fur  tKc  trail. 

For  the  following  details  of  an  c(|ui|»ncnt.  such  as  has 
hitherto  been  necessary  for  the  trip  from  liawson  to 
Dyea,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Xash,  one  uf  the  best 
tlog-drivcrs  un  the  Yukon. 

On  bis  last  trip  out  he  figured  im  provisiitns  for  thirty 
days.  The  party  consisted  of  four  men,  with  six  tlogs  to 
a  basket  sleigh  and  six  to  a  freight  sleigh,  both  with  33- 
inch  track.      He  sent  beforehand  to  P<irt  Selkirk   by 
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ttcamer  350  pounds  of  food,  consisting  of  too  Ibtk  of 
dried  sadinon,  100  lbs.  of  bacon,  and  too  lbs.  of  ric«  for 
the  dogs,  and  50  lbs.  of  prorisions  including  one  cooked 
ham,  for  the  men. 

When  he  left  Dawson  he  carried,  for  the  men :  45  lbs. 
of  baooo;  i'|  50-lb.  sacks  of- Hour,  15  lbs.  of  which  were 
made  up  into  doughnuts^  which  were  frozen  and  put  into 
a  sack ;  jo  lbs.  of  rice;  15  lbs.  of  beans ;  10  lbs.  of  rolled 
oats;  JO  lbs.  of  dried  fruit ;  10  Ibsw  of  com-meal ;  jo  lbs. 
of  butter ;  tea,  coffee,  and  beef  extract  (the  last  is  all 
right*  but  a  man  can*t  lire  cm  it);  6  cans  of  cocoa;  1 
doc  cans  of  milk ;  a  few  cans  of  beef  and  mutton ;  1 
ham,  ready  oookecL  And  f«>r  the  d«)gs  the  following . 
175  IbiLof  rice;  1J5  lbs.  of  bacon;  150  lbs.  of  salni«»n. 
The  rest  of  the  equipment  consisted  of  4  robes,  1  lynx, 
t  beai^  a  caribou ;  canvas  bed<over,  6x7  ft^  to  lay  <»n 
the  ground;  10  x  10  drill-tent, with  a-ft.wall;  sheet-in»n 
stove,  without  oven,  9  x  12  x  24  in.,  with  3  joints  of  pipe 
stmred  inside  Itiose,  a  damper  in  the  first  j«>int,  and  a 
chain  at  rear  for  lifting  the  stove  each  morning  without 
boming  the  mittens.  A  tank  was  made  of  copper  to  fit 
around  stove* pipe,  to  hold  i  gallon,  ft^r  melting  snow. 
and  ioe^with  a  half -cover  t<^;  a  cooking  outfit  of  2 
frying-pans  and  a  small  kettles^  and  a  spoon,  tin  plate, 
and  tin  cup  for  each  man.  Two  axes ;  a  repair  kit,  with 
rawhide  for  replacing  the  lashings  of  the  basket  sleigh ; 
snow-shoeSi  two  pairs;  one  long  ** trail-breaker,**  five  or 
six  feet  long  by  fifteen  inches  wide;  and  ** trail  shoes,** 
two  and  a  half  feet  long  by  nine  inches  wide.  A  couple 
fd  dog-chains  go  with  the  outfit  for  rough-locks  under 
the  sleighs  when  going  down  steep  grades. 

For  cooking  the  dug -food  a  special  tank  was  made 
of  4X  tin,  into  which  the  stove  telescoped,  with  2-inch 
iroo  liandles  riveted  to  each  end,  and  hinged  so  as  to 
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drop  out  of  the  way.  This  tank  was  put  on  an  open  fire, 
while  the  stove  was  used  to  warm  the  tenU  The  c»pea 
fire  cooks  in  less  time  than  the  stove. 

The  daily  allowance  of  each  do^  was  one  cup  of  rice 
and  one  pound  of  bacon,  and  one-half  pound  ojf  fish  at 
nif^ht.  Dogs  are  fed  only  once  a  day,  but  siunctimes, 
when  the  men  stop  at  noon  to  boil  a  kettle  of  lea  and 
eat  a  doughnut,  each  are  given  a  doughnut ;  but  the 
rule  is  to  give  them  all  they  can  eat  once  a  day. 

To  load  the  sleigh/the  bed<t>ver  ia»  placcti  over  the 
sleigh,  and  the  g«)ods  laid  on,  and  the 
cover  folded  over  close  and    lashr«l 
tight,  so  that  if  the  sleigh  rolls  over 
nothing  can  spill  out. 

The  tent  is  rigged  with  a  ridge-pole 
of  rope,  so  as  to  be  swung  between  two 
.trees,  with  a  rope  inside  to  hang  clothes 
to  dry. 

The  native  dog  needs  no  care,  fur* 
ther  than  if  his  feet  get  sore  he  may 
come  into  the  tent  and  dry  them. 
Dog  moccasins  (little  pockets  with 
leather  soles  and  cloth  tops)  are  some- 
times used. 

It  is  better,  all  travellers  say,  to  avoid 
a  cabin  at  night,  as  one  cannot  so  ci»m- 
pletely  dry  off  as  in  one*s  own  tent. 

One  who  pictures  the  fr«>zen  smooth 
river  as  a  pond  cannot  understand  the 
difficulties  of  the  trail.    The  fi.-st  team 
up  from  Circle  City  this  winter  was  thirty-fiv^  days  mak- 
ing the  journey,  and  chopped  its  way  forty  times  across 
the  river. 

Twenty-five  to  thirty  days  was  considered  gxwWl  time 
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out  to  Dyca  in  early  winter,  and  ein^hteen  in  return in^; 
bi  spring.  The  quickest  time  between  Daws^m  anil  the 
coast  h  cbinie«l  by  Btib  Ensley  in  sixteen  days.* 

One  of  the  loni^est  dog  journeys  on  reaird  was  made 
hff  young  Chartes  Hamilton,  of  the  North  American 
TransKportation  and  Trading  Ctim{>any,  who»  in  order  to 
oommuhicate  before  the  next  spring  with  the  officers  of 
his  compiany  at  Chicrago,  left  St.  Michael  on  November 
26tli,  1^2,  with  looo  pounds  of  outfit  on  three  iileds 
drawn  by  twenty-one  dogs.  He  reached  the  coast  on 
Uarch  19th  the  next  year,  having  travelled  a  distance 
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of  over  iSoo  river- milesc  a  distance  made  hundretis  of 
miles  greater  by  the  devii>us  windings  of  the  trail.  Ho 
walked  much  of  the  distance  on  snow-shoes,  guided  by 
Indians  meeting  with  much  hardship  but  no  serious 
mishapL  This  winter  *" Jack  **  Carr,  a  United  States  mail- 
carrier,  made  the  same  trip^  tnit  lost  several  of  his  dogs 
fnmi  exhaustion. 

The  life  of  a  d<»g-freighter  is  one  of  hardest  work:  but 
the  clear,  ruddy  ci>mplexi«>n,  elastic  step»  with  the  swag- 
ger and  soap  that  show  mastery  of  his  team,  are  pr«Nif 

^  As  these  words  afe  written  news  arrives  that  in  M;irrli.  i&>(). 
team  of  ilijgs  has  madr  the  trip  in  ten  duy«.  ami  that  the 
police  have  sent  mail  out  in  less  time  by  rrkiys. 
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enough  that  harclshi|i,  instead  of  siimethin^r  id  |ic  shirked, 
b  necessary  to  the  most  vigorous  health,  to  a  vigon>us 
body  and  a  clear  brain.  Waldron  tt>ld  of  his  last  trip  on 
the  river  last  winter. 

**  Last  winter*  when  grub  was  high,  I  went  <lown  with 
a  d«)g-teani  to  Circle.  The  wind  blew  s«»  hard  at  one  time 
that  it  blew  the  trail-sled«  piled  with  stulT,  clean  over, 
and  blew  the  dtigs  out  in  a  string.  You  sweat  like  every- 
thing when  you  are  travelling,  and  the  Maekinaws  freeze 
like  a  board.  My  coat  froze,  and  I  turned  it  ti»  the  tire 
and  burned  a  hole  in  the  back.  I  sews  that  up,  but  that 
made  it  so  I  couldn't  button  it  in  front ;  so  I  lets  in  a 
piece  of  gunny<«ick  in  front.  I  had  gunny-sacks  around 
my  legs  and  a  mukluk  on  one  f«M»t  and  a  mtHxrasin  on 
the  other.  I  fn»ze  both  feet,  the  ti|»s  <*f  my  tmgers  and 
my  no0e»  face,  and  ears.  I  was  a  pretty-lix»king  sight 
when  I  got  into  Circle.  The  boys  didn't  know  me.  It 
is  impossible  to  ci>ver  up  the  face  s«»  it  will  nfit  freeze 
when  it  blows  on  the  river.  I  didn't  want  any  m<«re  of 
that^  and  I  came  up  with  a  load  and  gave  up  freighting 
between  here  and  Circle.** 

One  of  these  dt^gs  is  a  Malamut,  jet  black,  with  a  tuib- 
taiU  and  fur  so  thick  that  one  can  hardly  se|ftarate  the 
hairs  to  see  to  the  skin.  His  fur  is  like  that  of  a  very 
thick  black-bear«ftkin.  He  weighs  eighty  pounds  and 
he  looks  so  much  like  a  black  bear  that  if  a  man  saw 
him  on  the  trail  at  a  distance  he  would  shiMtt  him.  He 
is  as  kind  as  a  kitten,  and  loves  to  be  |iette«l,  but  Is  too 
heavy  to  get  into  Waldron 's  lap,  as  he  tries  tu  dm 
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OLD  mining  is  of  two  kinds.  One 
known  as  **  bed-rock/*  or  **  quartz,** 
mining,  is  performed  by  crushing  the 
original  vein-rock  in  which  the  gold 
has  been  deposited  by  nature,  and 
separating  the  metal.  Gold  occurs 
not  alone  in  quartz,  but  in  mica-schist, 
feldspar,  and  other  **  metamorphic " 
rock,  so  that  the  term  '*  bed  -  ruck  ** 
mining  is  In  one  sense  more  proper  than  ^quartz  ^  min- 
ing ;  but  as  quartz  is,  in  the  United  States,  the  com- 
monest rock  in  which  gold  is  found  in  considerable 
<|uanth]r,  ** quartz**  mining  is  the  term  in  universal  use 


The  other  kind  of  mining  b  known  as  **  placer,**  or 
itream-bcd,  mining.  In  placer  or  stream-bed  depi»sits 
nature,  operating  with  water  and  air,  has  already  d«»ne 
the  work  of  the  crusher,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  «»f 
the  separator  also.  The  particles  of  metal  which  grew  in 
the  veins  have,  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  mountain 
masies,  found  their  way  into  the  valleys  of  creeks  and 
river%  and  rest  on,  in,  or  near  bed-rock — ^bed-mck  as 


-PLACER'*   MINING 

anderstood  by  the  placer- miner  being  not  necessarily 
the  hard  rock-formation,  but  any  substance,  even  clay. 
suflSctently  dense  to  hold  the  gold,  which,  by  reason  «»f 
its  great  weight,  seeks  the  lowest  level.  In  placer  min- 
ing  expensive  machinery  is  not  usually  required,  but 
only  such  as  a  man  can  easily  carry  with  him  or  make 
with  his  own  hands;  hence  placer  mining  is  fre€|uently 
spoken  of  as  ** poor-man's**  mining.  As  placer  gold  is 
cumroonly  within  the  reach  of  every  man  with  strong 
hands,  the  discovery  of  rich  placer  deposits  has  always 
aroused  more  excitement  than  the  discovery  of  vastly 
richer  gold-bearing  veins. 

'  Often  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  which  the  gi>ld  first 
fell  has  continued  to  wear  deeper,  and  wherever  that 
has  happened  the  bulk  of  the  gold  has  found  a  new  level ; 
but  a  considerable  portion  may  remain  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  newer  stream-bed,  in  situations  that  in  no  way 
suggest  a  river  channel  until  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  removed  and  water -worn  gravel  found  beneath. 
Such  deposits  are  termed  **  bench,**  or  **  hill-side  **  dig- 
gingSy  and  are  to  be  loiiked  for  by  experienced  miners 
alongside  rich  gold-bearing  streams. 

Gold  in  its  metallic  forms  is  variously  known  as  **  flour** 
gold,  -  leaf  ••  or  **  float  **  gold,  "  wire  **  gold,  **  fine  *'  gold, 
** coarse**  gold, and  *^ nuggets.**  Flour  gold  may  be  so 
fine  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye;  leaf 
gold  is  in  thin  flattened  pieces  up  to  half  an  inch  or 
more  square,  and  wire  gold  is  gold  in  short  wire  -  like 
pieces.  Coarse  gold  is  a  general  term  that  includes 
everything  above  fine  or  flour  gold,  or,  say,  from  the  size 
of  coarse  corn-meal  to  that  of  grains  of  wheat  or  larger. 
**  Nugget**  is  likewise  a  flexible  term.  Where  fine  gold 
predominates,  a  smaller  piece  might  be  called  a  nugget 
than  where  coarse  gold  is  the  rule.     Nuggets  run  in 
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weight  from,  sajr,  a  pennyireight   tn  as  miK-h  as  an 
ordinary  man  can  lift  with  his  handii. 

Gold  when  found  in  nature  in  the  metallic  state  is 
termed  "native,"  and  ix  neyer  fuund  pvrfectl)*  pure,  btit 
alloyed  with  other  metals,  such  as  silver,  antimony,  tin, 
ooppcr,  eta,  the  proportion  varying  greatly  in  different 


localities,  and  determining  the  relative  "fineness  **  of  the 
goU. 

To  Mparate  the  gold  from  the  dirt  and  gravel  in  placer 
rainiog  the  same  general  princijile  is  employed  as  by  nat- 
are — namely,  water  in  motion.  The  simplest  tool  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  which  every  placer-miner  provides 
If  it  the  "pan,"  a  dish  of  sheet- iron  two  or  three 


"PANNING" 

inches  dcep^  with  flaring  sulcs,  abmtt  a  foot  in  diameter 
M  the  bottom,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  int-hcs  at  the 
top;  a  pick. and  a  Rh'>%'(;l  with  a  round  point  and  Ii>n|; 
handle,  complete  the  essential  tools  of  the  placcr>miner. 


*'Panninf;'*B  perf<irmcd  by  filling  the  pan  with  the 
eravel  belic%'cd  to  contain  gold  and  taking  it  toaNtrcam 
or  vesacl  of  water;  then,  holding  the  pan  in  both  hands 
it  b  dipped  into  the  water  and  shaken  so  as  to  disturb 
the  contcnU  and  allow  the  gold  to  fall  to  the  bot* 
torn.  The  larger  rocks  being  removed  by  hand,  the 
dirty  water  and  light  stones  are  allowed  to  run  over 
339 
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tlie  rim  of  the  pan.    The  pan  is  ag^ain  filled  with  water 
and  shaken,  and  thb  operation  is  kept  up  until  there  re- 
mains in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  only  the  heavier  sand 
and  particles  of  other  metal«  such  as  mafpietic  iron«  or 
^Mack  sand/*  which  is  generally  found  in  abundance 
mrith  gold.    When  the  contents  of  the  pan  have  licen  re- 
duced to  the  bulk  of.  say.  a  tablespoonful,  a  little  clean 
water  is  taken  into  the  pan,  and  the  pan  given  a  tilt 
irhicb  causes  the  water  to  swish  back  and  f«»rtli,  or  else« 
by  a  peculiar  rotary  motion,  around  and  around  the  pan. 
The  lighter  particles  are  carried  ahead  by  the  water, 
and»  if  there  is  gold  in  the  dirt,  little  yellow  grains  will 
be  €>bserved  to  drag  behind,  plainly  visible  on  the  dark 
inoo  of  the  pan.    When  one  has  once  seen  /ytti^  nothing 
ebe  can  be  mistaken  for  it.^    When  the  gold  is  **  fine  ** 
there  is  danger  of  its  floating  off  in  the  water ;  so,  when 
Midi  IS  known  to  be  the  case,  the  miner  puts  a  few 
drops  of  quicksilver  into  the  pan.    Gold  and  quicksilver 
have  a  strong  affinity,  and  the  instant  they  are  brtiught 
together  the  two  unite,  forming  an  amalgam,  which  is 
easily  sccuired.    The  pan  containing  the  amalgam  may 
be  heated  over  a  fire,  which  dissipates  the  quicksilver, 
leaving  a  mass  of  fine  gold.    But  when  it  is  desired  to 
save  the  quicksilver,  the  amalgam  Is  poured  into  a  little 
sack  of  fine  cloth  and  the  quicksilver  squeeied  out,  and 
when  no  mcH'e  can  be  removed  the  lump  is  heated  to 
iiispet  the  remaining  quicksilver.    If  the  gold  is  '**  coarse,** 
the  pan  is  simply  dried  and  the  gold  weighed  on  the 
scales,  which  every  miner  carries,  and  put  into  a  little 
backskin  bag.    A  single  grain  of  gold  is  called  a  **  cr»lor.** 
A  prospector  will  say  that  he  found  so  many  *^ colors,** 
Imt  it  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  value.    What  con- 

•*  Fools'  flold.''so often  mistaken  by  the  inespericaoed.  is  suK 
of  mMi«  or  ifoe  pynics. 


THE "ROCKER- 

fcitatcs  "pay"  dirt  varies, of  coune,«ith  tKc  amount 
oi  vagcs  a  man  ix  villinf;  or  able  to  wi>rk  fur.  A  **  pn>s- 
pect "  u  Mmply  the  £ukl  a  miner  Itndi  in  one  panfuL 
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^4?^ 
f^^^ 
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tttittdim 


n  amount 


and  the  term  b  usually  employed  to  mean  a 
sufficient  to  pay  fi>r  the  work. 

The  "  pan "  u  the  miner's  basis  of  eiitimate.  Two 
"shovelfuLi"  make  one  pan,  105  "pans"  make  one  cubic 
yard  of  earth.  In  this  way  he  will  try  to  estimate  the 
probable  amount  of  ([old  which  the  gravel  deposit  con- 


When  the  prospector  has.  by  panning,  located  a  de- 
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posit  o(  gold,  he  usually  constructs  a  machine  for  more 
rapidly  washing  the  grave).  The  simplest  contrivance, 
next  to  the  pan,  is  what  is  called  the  "rocker,"  said  to 
be  a  Chinese  invention.  The  rocker  is  sim|>lya  box  on 
mckert.  like  a  cradle,  vith  a  perforated  metal  top,  or 
"hopper,"  and  a  sloping  blanket, or  "apron,"  inside.  It 
is  set  near  the  water  anil  ihe  dirt  shovelleil  into  the  per- 
forated hof^ier.  Water  is  ilippcil  up  in  a  lonf;- handled 
<fipper  and  poureil.in  with  the  dirt,  the  rocker  beinf; 
eneri^tically  rocked  at  the  same  time*  by  means  of  an 


MAKMu  A  "ctKA^t-er"  raoM  a  mx-km 


■pricht  handle.  The  larger  stoncsare  removed  hy  hand, 
the  sold  falls  through  perforations  and  liidges  upon 
the  apron,  which  at  intervals  is  cleaned,  the  contents 


-SLUICING" 

being  placed  in  a  bticket  with  quicksilver  until  all  the 
fine  particles  of  gold  were  taken  up.  The  amals^ain 
formed  is  squeezed  in  a  cloth  filter,  and  the  remaining 
lump  heated  over  a  fire  until  practically  all  trace  of  the 
quicksilver  disappears.  If  the  gold  is  coarse,  however,  the 
contents  of  the  apron  are  simply  scraped  into  a  pan, 
and  then  carefully  panned  out.  The  rocker  may  vary 
somewhat  in  details  of  construction,  but  the  principle 
remains  the  same  in  all.  The  dipper  is  often  made  out 
of  a  round  two-quart  can,  fitted  with  a  stick  about  two 
feet  long  set  at  an  acute  angle.  The  rocker  is  especially 
useful  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water,  as  it  can  be 
'  placed  over  a  tank  or  rcsenroir,  and  the  same  water  used 
im^in  and  again. 

When  there  is  what  the  miners  call  a  suflicicnt  **head** 
or  fall  and  %-oIume  of  water,  the  miner  resorts  to  the 
**siuice-box  **  as  the  next  most  expeditious  method^  The 
sluice-box  is  a  box  about  twelve  feet  long,  with  open 
ends;  the  bottom  being  a  board  fourteen  inches  wide  at 
one  end,  twelve  inches  at  the  other,  and  the  sides  ei|;ht 
inches  high.  It  is  made  narrower  at  one  end  so  that  the 
lower  end  of  one  box  will  just  fit  into  the  upper  end  of 
another,  where  several  are  placed  together  to  form  a 
continuous  waterway. 

On  the  floor  of  the  box  b  placed  a  frame  called  a 
**  riffle,**  made  either  of  round  or  square  poles  two  inches 
or  less  in  diameter,  placed  lengthwise,  or  else  short  ones 
crosswise ;  the  riffles  are  made  so  that  they  can  be  lifted 
out  of  the  box.  The  length  of  a  string  of  boxes  depends 
on  the  fineness  of  the  gold,  for,  obviously,  the  smaller  gold 
will  be  carried  fa/ther  by  the  water  than  the  coarse  be- 
fore it  settles  in  the  interstices  of  the  riffles ;  and  as  there 
must  be  sufficient  rapidity  of  current  to  carry  the  light 
stones,  it  b  also  evident  that  the  water  must  surt  at  a 
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MtlBctent  clevati«m  fur  the  water  Icavini;;  the  tiiixes  to 
nm  on  down  stream.  So  a  dam  is  built  at  the  tipiier 
end  of  the  ground  to  be  worked,  with  two  sluice-skates* 
one  opening  into  the  sluice  •boxes,  and  another  into  a 
ditch  or  flume«  by  which  the  water  of  the  creek  ni»t 
needed  for  the  tx>xes  is  diverted  .  an>und  the  claim. 
Whenever  the  grade  of  the  creek  is  su  slight  that  the 
rrquisite  head  of  water  cannot  be  had  in  the  length  of 
n  single  claim*  several  miners  c»ften  unite  and  build  one 
dam* 

At  the  lower  end  of  a  string  of  sluice-tioxes  is  one  two 
feci  wide  at  the  upper  end,  narniwing  to  a  f«K>l  at  the 
lower,  and  of  the  same  length  as  a  bcix,  or  sh^irter.  This 
is  called  the  **dump-box/'  and  is  also  fitted  with  rilHes. 
Some  miners  add  two  or  three  more  boxes  with  riffles. 
known  as  **  tail-boxes.**  The  dirt  and  stones  that  have 
been  worked  over  once  in  the  rocker,  or  sluice-bi>xes,  are 
called  ^  Uilings." 

P<ir  ordinary  coarse  g<»ld  the  grade  is  as  folk»ws :  The 
tipper,  or  ^lead,**  bi>xcs  are  set  on  a  half-inch  grade,  the 
next  four  to  six  on  a  6-inch  grade,  the  last  one  on  an 
^inch  grade,  and  the  ^*dump-b(»x"  on  a  5-inch  grade. 

After  the  water  is  turned  into  the  boxes  the  g<»ld- 
bearing  dirt  is  shovelled  in — the  big  stones  being  forked 
oiit*-Hintil  the  crevices  of  the  riffles  are  choked.  Then 
the  water  is  turned  off,  the  riffles  taken  up,  and  a  little 
water  turned  in  and  the  gold  carefully  separated*  This 
operation  is  called  ** cleaning  up,"  and  will  be  more  par- 
tiirolariy  described  later.  A  ^  1m>x  length  *'  is  an  area  of 
(round  measured  by  the  length  of  the  bo.\«  twelve  feet,<me 
way  and  six  feet  each  side  the  box,  being  as  far  as  a  man 
can  reach  with  the  long-handled  shovel,  the  area  being 
aboQt  one  hundred  and  tifty-six  square  feet.  The  term  is 
used  in  speaking  of  the  amount  of  gold  cleaned  up  from 
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that  rxtcfit  of  p^ound.  The  expression  sc>  many  fiunccs 
or  dollan  vt  gold  **to  the  shovel"  means  the  amount  in 
ounces  or  dollars  that  otte  ntatt  shovels  into  the  Imxes 
im  pmr  dtjr^  or  a  specified  number  of  hours.  The  **|ay 
streak**  b  that  part  of  the  stratum  of  };<ild*bcarin(;:  gravel 
that  b  rich  enough  to  pay  to  work.  The  **cut"  Is  the 
opening  in  the  steam-bed  in  which  the  sluice-lmx  is  set  up. 
There  are  other  methods  and  contrivances  f«>r  savini; 
gold*  such  as  hydraulicking  ;  but  the  foregoing  general 
description  of  the  simple  tools  known  to  all  miners  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  prepare  the  reader  for  an  account  of 
gold  discovery  in  the  Yukon*  and  how  certain  methods 
of  mining  were  discovered  that  make  the  Klondike  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  gold-fields  yet  discovered. 

As  early  as  the  year  i8s7«  only  nine  years  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  a  northward  movement 
along  the  western  coast  resulted  in  the  disoivery  in  that 
year  of  placer  gold  on  Fraser  River,  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  a  stampede  from  California.  In  1871  the  rich 
** Caribou**  District  was  discovered,  and  another  excite- 
ment ensued,  which  resulted,  in  1874,  in  the  discc»vcry  «>f 
rich  gold-fields  in  the  Cassiar  Mountains,  both  of  which 
districts  lie  immediately  south  of  the  headwaters  of 
the  Lewes  River.  The  Cassiar  placers  were  in  time  ex- 
hausted, and  the  hardy  miners  pushed  on,  not  directly 
over  the  mountains,  but  following  bars  of  the  Stikeen 
River,  which  was  a  large  g<»ld-priNlucing  .stream,  to  its 
mouth,  and  thence  northerly  along  the  Alaskan  c«ia>t. 
In  1880,  Stiver  Bow  Basin  was  discovere<l,  back  «»f  the 
present  town  of  Juneau,  which  was  first  called  Harris- 
burg,  in  honor  of  Dick  Harris,  one  of  the  two  original 
discoverers,  but  was  subsequently  changed  to  Juneau,  af- 
ter Joe  Juneau,  the  other  partner.    Reports  had  reached 

»35 
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the  outside  from  time  to  time  that  traces  of  j^ohl  hati 

been  discovered  by  eitiph>y6i  of  tradins^  companies  in 

the  Yukon.     Bot.the  pass  over  the  mnuntatns  int<»  the 

Yukon  was  gimrded  by  the  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Indians^ 

who  opposed  the  entrance  of  all  white  men  into  the  oiun* 

try  for  any  purpose*    The  year  of  the  Silver  ll<iw  strike 

a  party  of  white  men  crossed  over-^the  first  whom  the 

Indians  allowed  to  go  throuj;;!!.    This  party  broujcht  hack 

good  reports  of  the  bars  on  the  Lewes  River,  and  from 

this  time  on  other  parties  crossed  the  |ass,  built  their 

boats  on  the  other  side,  and  descended  the  river  farther 

and  farther,  working  the  bars— generally  returning  to  tlie 

coast  the  same  season.    No  mining  was  attempted  in  the 

winter,  nor  was  it  possible.    All  the  work  was  done  in 

the  short  summer  between  the  breaking*up  of  the  ice 

in  the  river  and  the  freezing  in  early  fall ;  but  the  almost 

continual  daylight  of  that  latitude  and  season  somewhat 

increased  their  hours  of  work. 

The  ^  bar/*  as  the  term  is  used  by  the  miner,  does  not 

necessarily  mean  a  shallow  portion  of  the  river ;  rather 

it  is  an  alluvial  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel,  t^ften  ten  or 

twenty  feet  or  more  above  the  low -water  level  of  the 

riTer*    These  high  banks  carried  gold  in  fine  particles, 

bat  so  widely  distributed  that  the  miners  did  not  even 

try  to  work  them ;  but  in  the  process  of  their  washing 

down  at  freshet  time  the  gravel  was  deposited  inside  the 

bends  of  the  river,  and  the  gold  concentrated  into  layers, 

or  strata,  usually  richest  near  the  heads  of  the  bars. 

The  rocker  was  employed  alti»gether  to  separate  the 

ipoldy  which  was  denominated  ^*fine."    The  gold-bearing 

saiuls  were  near  the  surface,  and  some  of  these  bars 

proved  very  rich.    Cassiar  Bar,  below  the  mouth  of  the 

Hootalinqua,  in  iS86  yielded  to  five  men  on  the  head 

claims  $5ooo  for  thirty  days*  work. 

ai5 
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Another  and  imp«>rtant  (actt>r  now  entered  into  the 
dcvelopnient  of  the  Yukon  minei.  The  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company*  soon  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by 
our  government  from  Russia  in  1S67,  was  };iven  a  lease 
€»f  the  sealing;  rights  of  the  PribylofF  Islands*  which  car- 
ried with  it  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  fur  •  trade  of 
Abska,  then  solely  a  fur-producing  country.  From  the 
company's  main  distributing  -  points  Kadiak  and  Vn- 
alaska,  it  supplied  the  siib-statiim  of  St.  Michael,  and 
from  there,  at  first  by  one  small  steamer,  the  VitJttm^ 
goods  were  sent  to  different  points  on  the  Yukon  where 
its  agents  were  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  Chief  of 
these  agents  at  thU  time  were  LcRoy  N.  McQuestcn, 
better  known  as  **  Jack"  McQuesten*  Arthur  Harper,  and 
Al  Mayo^  who,  with  some  others  not  so  well  known,  came 
into  the  Yukon  about  the  year  1871,  from  the  Northwest 
Territory,  by  way  of  the  Mackenzie  and  Porcupine  rivers. 
The  Indian  population  was  kirger  then  than  now,  and- 
the  furs  f n>m  the  Yukon  we're  of  a  high  grade,  the  sable 
being  second  only  to  the  celebrated  Russian  sable  from 
Kamtchatka.  The  traders  occupied  posts  from  time  to 
time  at  different  points  on  the  Middle  Yukon.  McQues- 
ten  built  Fort  Reliance,  six  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Klondike  River,  in  1S73,  and  occupied  that  post  until 
iS82.   Not  a  few  of  the  first  miners  wintered  at  this  post. 

In  1885  rich  bars  were  discovered  on  the  Stewart 
River,  and,  with  the  rush  of  miners  there  the  next  sum* 
mer,  Messrs.  Harper,  McQuesten  &  Mayo  established  a 
post  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  During  the  winter 
which  followed  there  was  a  shortage  of  provisions,  and 
the  little  camp  of  seventy  or  eighty  men  was  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  The  cause  of  the  shortage  at  Stew- 
art River  was  the  report,  brought  to  Stewart  River  just 
before  the  river  closed,  that  c^ru  /^o/J  bad  been  disco%'* 
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cred  on  **Shitanda**  Creek  (a  corruption  of  ihp  Indian 
luune  **  Ztt-zen-duk  **X  now  called  Foriy-Mile«  from  its 
haTing  been  estimated  to  be  that  distance  from  old  Fort 
Reliance.  It  vas  late  in  the  fall  when  the  report  came 
that  Mickey  O'Brien,  Jim  Adams,  and  two  others,  by 
the  name  of  Lambert,  and  Franklin,  had  found  coarse 
(old.  A  stampede  for  the  new  diggins:s  followed,  lor 
the  miner  does  not  bother  with  fine  gold  when  he  c:an 
get  coarse  gold.  Those  miners  who  thought  they  had 
not  enough  supplies  for  the  winter  bought  all  the  trader 
would  sell  them  and  started  for  Forty-Mile.  It  was  the 
late  comers  from  up  river  who  suffered  in  consequence. 

A  letter  with  the  news  of  the  find  started  out  from 
Stewart  Ri%*er  in  January,  carried  by  a  man  named  Will- 
iawMv  with  an  Indian  boy  and  three  d«>gs.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  Chtlkoot  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and 
were  buried  for  three  days  in  the  snow.  When  the  storm 
abated  Williams  could  not  walk,  and  was  carried  on  the 
back  of  the  Indian  boy  four  miles  to  Sheep  Camp, 
whence  he  was  sledded  into  Dyea  by  some  Indians,  and 
died  in  the  store  of  Captain  John  J.  Healey.  The  dogs 
were  never  seen  again.  The  miners  congregated  from 
all  parts  to  know  what  had  brought  the  man  out,  for  the 
winter  journey  was  considered  almost  certain  death. 
Yhe  Indian  boy,  picking  up  a  handful  of  beans,  said, 
^  Gold  all  same  like  this.'*  The  excitement  was  intense, 
and  that  spring  over  two  hundred  miners  poured  in  over 
-the  pass  to  Forty-Mile. 

The  winter  was  a  season  of  enforced  idleness.  The 
spring  freshet  at  one  end  and  freezing  at  the  other  short- 
ened the  working  season  to  about  sixty-five  days,  during 
which  time  an  average  of  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  day  had 
to  be  made  for  the  next  year's  grub-stake.  Every  man 
a  prospector  and  a  hard  worker,  skilled  at  boating, 
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accustomed  to  hardship^  rough,  yet  generous  to  his  fcl- 
lowii  One  custom  in  particular  that  shows  this  feeling 
was  that  when  the  ist  of  August  came,  any  who  had 
failed  to  locate  a  paying  claim  were  given  (lermission  tu 
go  upoih  the  claims  of  such  as  had  struck  it  and  to  take 
out  enough  for  the  next  seasim^s  outfit.  This  |)eaccablc 
condition  in  general  characterized  the  Yukon. 

Forty-Mile,  unlike  other  streams  that  had  been  pros- 
pected, proved  to  be  what  the  miners  call  a  **  bed-rock  ** 
creek— <liat  is»  bed  •rock  came  to  or  quite  near  the  sur- 
face. Then  Franklin  Gulch,  tributary  of  Forty  •  Mile, 
was  disoo%*ered ;  in  the  bed  of  the  small  brook  the  gold 
•was  found  under  several  feet  of  gravel.  Other  tributa- 
ries of  Forty*Mile  were  afterwards  discovered,  all  with 
food  pay. 

In  the  spring  of  i8S6  the  traders  removed  to  Forty- 
Mile,  and  the  rich  diggings  of  that  region  were  devel- 
oped, with  the  post  for  a  base  of  operations;  in  1893  on 
Sixty -Mile,  and  in  1894  on  Birch  Creek,  placers  even 
richer  than  those  on  Forty-Mile  were  discovered. 

With  the  discovery  of  coarse  gold,  sluice-bt>xes  were 
introduced,  though  the  rocker  continued  in  common  use. 
Thus  far  the  frozen  condition  of  the  ground  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  mining.  The  sun's  rays,  wherever 
they  reached*  were  sufficient  to  thaw  a  foot  or  so  each 
day^  and  each  day  the  miners  would  remove  the  thawed 
dirt.  In  this  manner  bed-rock  on  Forty -Mile,  which 
was  rather  shallow,  could  be  reached  in  one  seas«»n. 
Thawing  the  ground  with  fire  had  tjecn  thought  of,  but 
the  idea  was  put  to  no  practical  use.  Its  possibilities 
were  discovered  in  a  curitius  way.  At  Franklin  Gulch, 
in  1887,  Fred  Hutchinson  (now  of  7  Eldorado)  was  fol- 
lowing a  pay  streak  which  extended  under  water,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  lea%'e  off  work.    That  winter,  however. 
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after  the  ice  hail  formed,  it  norurml  to  him  to  vhiH>  thv 
Mirface  of  the  ice  over  the  spot  he  wanted  to  work,  imt 
taking  care  not  to  break  thniUKh.  An  the  ice  fmzv 
downvardu  he  kept  on  rhopiiin^.  until  he  rcarhi-d  the 
bed  of  the  ittream,  thuH  having  built  a  sort  of  colfcrnlam 


of  ice,  which  kept  the  water  out  of  the  hole.  Hutchin- 
son built  a  fire  on  the  ground,  and  took  out  a  litlle  pay 
dirt.  Hi*  neighbors  obwrvcd  his  freakish  undertaking 
and  laughed  at  him.  But  the  following  year  two  of  ihcm 
made  fires  on  the  ground,  and,  the  diggings  being  shal- 
low, took  out  considerable  dirt.  These  first  efforts  were 
ncccMarily  crude,  but  they  demonstrated  that  gronnti 
might  be  worked  which  the  sun's  rays  could  not  reach. 
In  any  event,  it  was  a  great  leap  forward,  as  twelve 
months'  work  was  now  possible  instead  of  only  two  as 
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before.  Somc^  however,  did  not  take  kindly  to  thbt, 
and  they  said,  **It*s  an  bad  now  inside  as  outside^ 
work  winter  and  summer/*  After  havinfr  reached  bed- 
rock,  the  next  step  was  to  tunnel  or  drift  ak»ni;  it. 
This  was  first  done  by  O.  C.  Miller  on  Forty-Mile,  but 
stiller  only  drifted  to  prospect  a  claim  which  he  intended 
to  work  the  followinf^  s^ummer.  Frt>m  that  time  on  win- 
ter work  became  more  general,  and  the  derfier  digginp^ 
were  reserved  for  that  seasim.  A»  deeper  ground  omkl 
be  worked  out  by  drifting  than  by  the  old  way,  the  term 
**  winter  diggings  **  has  Cf>me  to  mean  ground  too  deep 
to  work  by  open  summer  work. 

The  art  of  drifting,  however*  was  not  generally  under* 
stood  until  two  or  three  years  before  the  Klondike  dis^ 
covery,  and  so  much  more  is  being  learned  that  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  it  has  taken,  the  secimd  year  at 
Kkmdike  to  develop  the  Yuktm  **  placer  exfiert.** 

In  the  creeks  of  Kkmdike,  as  faf  as  they  have  been 
pnispected,  the  gold  is  km»wn  t«»  be  f«»und  in  two  situa- 
tions. First  on  and  in  bed-rock  in  the  beds  of  the 
creeks,  covered  by  fn»m  twelve  to  fifty  feet  of  gravel  and 
muck ;  sectmdiy,  on  the  sides  of  the  creeks  either  at  a 
uniform  elevation  of  aUmt  two  hundred  feet  over  the 
present  stream,  being  the  remains  of  a  former  stream- 
bed,  or  else  at  lower  elevations,  where  the  gold-bearing 
dirt  has  slid  di»wn.  These  hill-side  claims  were  unknown 
in  the  Yukon  at  the  time  of  the  Klondike  discovery. 

At  least  two  men  are  required  to  work  a  creek  claim 
in  winter.  Thirty  cords  of  w(kn1  are  recfuired  for  the 
winter's  burnings  of  two  men.  The  wckmI,  which  grows 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill-sides,  is  either  pnicurcd  in 
the  summer  or  fall  before  drifting  begins,  or  as  neetled 
from  day  t<»  day.  Drifting  begins  in  late  September,  as 
soon  as  the  surface  water  «>f  the  creeks  is  in  a  measure 
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dried  up  by  the  frost.  Contrary  to  a  prevailint;  nutii>n, 
the  colder  the  weather,  the  better  for  winter  work. 
When  the  miner  is  ready  to  place  his  tirst  lire,  he  judges 
as  well  an  he  can  where  the  pay  streak  is.  but  in  tliis  he 
has  afaHilutely  nu  surface  indications  to  guide  him.  The 
preMnt  stream  winds 
(rum  side  to  side  of  the 
valley,  and  the  old 
stream  underneath,  in 
which  the  Roid  is  fouml, 
apparently  did  the  same; 
but  the  windings  of  the 
one  alTurd  no  clew  to  the 
windings  of  the  other. 
A  hole  must  be  put  down 
simply  at  random,  as  a 
gunner  lircs  a  first  sh<4 
to  determine  the  range. 
When  the  shaft  has 
reached  bed  -  rock,  the 
direction  in  which  the 
oM  creek  lie*  n  usually  told  by  the  **  dip,"  or  slant,  of  the 
bed-rock,  so  the  miner  drifts  in  that  direction  fifteen  itr 
twenty  feet,  which  is  as  far  as  it  is  profitable  to  drag  the 
dirt.  Oeat  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  draught 
for  the  fire  in  the  first  drift.  If  the  pay  streak  is  nut 
reached  in  the  first  drift,  a  second  hole  is  put  d<>wn  thirty 
or  more  feet  from  the  first  and  the  drifting  continued 
until  the  pay  streak  is  found. 

Then  the  pay  gravel  is  drifted  nut,  a  hole  twenty  by 
thirty  feet  being  often  excavate«1.  the  r4H)f  being  in  such 
cases  supported  by  timbers.  The  surface  indications  are 
further  denitful  in  that  a  slide  of  the  mountain  may  have 
filled  in  the  side  of  the  creek,  covering  entirely  the  bed 
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of  the  oM  stream.  Even  on  a  rich  creek  the  koUI  U  ni«i 
evenly  di!itribiiteiL  Roughs  broken  bc<l-rock  holds  the 
gokl  better  than  smooth,  over  which  the  gold  a|i|)cars  ti» 
have  been  carried  without  Jodj^ing.  The  comm<m  man- 
ner of  **  proving**  a  claim  ct>nststs  of  sinking  to  bed-mck, 
and  drifting  on  bed-rock  across  the  creek;  but  if  the  creek 
should  be  **  spotted,**  it  may  be  necessary  to  **cniss-cut  ** 
more  than  once.  When  the  pay  streak  has  been  found 
it  b  fc»llowed  by  a  series  of  holes  and  drifts  up  and  down. 
In  «»rder  to  know  when  he  is  on  the  pay  streak  the  miner 
each  day  (|ierhaps  seireral  times  a  day)  takes  one  or 
more  pans  of  dirt  from  the  hole  and  pans  it  out  in  a 
wooden  tank  of  water  in  the  cabin,  carefully  weighing 
the  gold  thus  found.  If  l\c  has  five  cents  to  the  pan  it 
may  pay  to  work^  but  only  in  summer.  Ten  cents  to  the 
pan  is  considered  pay  for  winter  work ;  twenty-five  cents 
b  very  rich.    But  this  means  ir«vnfvir  dirt.    Miners  often 
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^»eivc  themselves  by  not  averaging  the  dirt,  and  .find 
^  cleaning  up  that  they  have  not  the  quantity  of  gold 
"*  their  dump  that  they  expected. 
Formerly  the  first  fire  was  placed  on  the  muck,  but 
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on  account  of  there  bcinj;  s$o  much  water  in  the  muck 
it  was  very  slow  work,  and  it  has  been  found  better  to 
pick  the  muck.  The  hole  b  about  four  by  s^ix  or  seven 
feet,  and  is  made  true  and  square.  When  the  hole  has 
reached  a  depth  at  which  the  dirt  cannot  be  sh«»vclle<l 
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OQt;  a  windlass^  made  of  a  spruce  lofr  six  inches  thick 
and  f<Nir  and  a  half  feet  lonf;:,  and  resting  on  two  posts 
about  four  feet  high,  is  set  over  the -hole,  and  the  dirt 
is  iioisted  in  a  wooden  bucket  which  holds  aUiut  eight 
pans  €>f  dirt.  One  hundred  buckets  a  day  is  a  gofxl 
day's  work.*  The  fire  is  put  in  at  night  and  in  the 
morning  the  smoke  has  sufficiently  cleared  to  allow  a 
man  to  go  into  the  hole.  The  smc»ke  is  very  tr>-ing  to 
tlic  eyes,  and  not  infrequently  gases  in  the  h<»le  have 
overcome  and  killed  the  miner.  As  the  height  of  the 
dump  increases  the  windlass  is  raised  on  crib-wr^rk,  so  as 
to  be  €Mi  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  dump.  When  the 
pay  gravel  has  been  found,  it  is. carefully  placed  by  it* 

^  At  ten  centft  per  pan.  too  buckets  (800  nanMsftSo  per  <lar.  or 
%i^  per  num.  which  must  fiiiy  f«jr  aU  **  <lrad  "  work— caibin4Miild« 
lag,  wood-cutting,  fnrighiing  supplies,  sluicing,  eic 
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self.  Drifting  continues  until  May.  when  usually  ifw 
surface  water  runs  in  and  puts  out  the  fires.  It  tifu-n 
happens  that  work  is  hindered  from  that  cause  all  win- 
ter, while  there  may  be  spots  at  the  side  ol  the  present 
stream,  where  burning  can  be  continued  all  summer. 

tn  April  and  May  preparations  arc  begun  to  sluice  the 
dumpK.  by  building  a  dam  exactly  as  for  summer  sluic- 
ing.    The  water  is  led  in  a  thrce-f«H)t  flume  alimg  the 
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side  of  the  cfaim,  and  at  intervals  tapped  by  cross  lines 
of  sluice-boxes,  one  leading  past  each  dump:  and  whi-n 
the  sun  has  thawed  the  dumps  the  dirt  is  shovelled  in,  a 
process  which  will  be  described  tn  detail  later. 

To  sink  a  hole  requires  twenty  to  thirty  days,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  put  down  a  half-doien  huW  or 
more  before  the  pay  is  found  Thus  a  whole  season's 
work  may  be  put  in  without  locating  the  pay,  even  when 
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the  cbim  is  rich,  or  they  may  be  so  fortunate  as  t«»  strike 
pay  in  the  first  hole. 

liUftcaMi  of  risking  all  on  a  new  claim  in  an  undevel- 
oped creek,  many  of  the  new-comers  preferre<l  t«>  either 
work  for  wages  on  the  developed  creeks  or  to  take 
what  is  called  a  **  lay'* — a  lease  for  one  year  of  a  section 
fifty  feet  wide  across  the  creek — the  conditions  being 
to  sink  to  bed-rock,  drift  on  bed-rock  to  the  pay  and  to 
the  edges  of  the  section,  for  a  percentage  varying  fn»m 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds.  This  is 
ttnsatisfactory  to  the  ^  laymen,**  for  the  reason  that  the 
daim  may  be  ^spotted,**  and  no  **pay**  in  so  small  a 
sectaon^and  because  the  wh<ile  season's  work  may  not 
locate  the  pay  even  when  it  b  there.  The  custom  is 
growing  in  disfavor  with  owners  also,  as  a  season's  un- 
sQcccsfeifol  work  diminishes  the  iralue  of  the  claim,  which 
would  otherwise  have  at  least  a  speculative  value. 

A**la3finan«**  when  he  finds  the  pay  streak,  may  turn  to 
and  hire  men  payable  on  *^  bed-rock,**  that  is,  at  the  clean- 
npL  Some  lays  are  granted  guaranteeing  wages  of  $15 
per  day,  in  case  the  product  should  not  be  as  large  as  was 
expected — that  is,  the  wages  are  a  first  lien  on  the  output. 

For  a  Gohctse  statement  of  the  methcnls  that  have 
been  employed  during  the  first  year  of  Klondike,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  developing  a  claim,  both  winter  and  sura- 
diggings,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  a  state- 
made  by  Alexander  McDi»nald,  to  accompany  a 
petition  sent  by  the  miners  to  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  in  December,  1H97.* 


^Apptmi^f  Ymttm  Miners  U  ike  D^mimi&m  0/ Camt^ia,  and  im» 

eideuiiih  stmt  Aceommi  t*/  tke  Mitus  amd  Mimimg  0/  Ai*9sJtit  uMif 

tke  rr^nsimud  Disirivi  0/ tke  Ymk^m,  published  as  a  hand-book  of 

•12$  piimr  I  for  distribution  anionic  members  of  Parliament  by  M. 

I  iiiilw  I  ilk .  A.  E.  Wills*  and  Edward  J.  Livemash.  committee. 


A   MINER'S   STATEMENT 

t 

**  I,  Alexamler  McDonald,  do  9olemnl3r  «lcclarv:  That  I  am  a 
madent  of  the  Klondike  Mining  OivbifMi  of  tlie  Yukon  DiMrict* 
Nofthwcat  Territuries.  Uominion  of  Canada. 

**  Thai  I  am  a  bolder  oi  several  placer-niininf*  claims  in  said 
district,  both  in  the  Klondike  and  Indian  divisions  thereof. 

**That  I  am  a  miner  by  occupation.  S^ncc  i8to  I  have  been 
eng^i^  in  the  business  oi  mining,  having  mined  within  that  • 
period  in  Colorado,  cm  Douglas  Island,  in  the  FiMty-Mile  Divi* 
sioQ  of  the  Yukon  District;  ^nd.  since  September,  1896,  in  the 
Klondike  and  Indian  di%'isions  of  the  Yukon  district.  My  ex* 
periencc  has  been  mainly  confined  to  dealing  with  the  precious 
mctal\  gold  especially. 

**  That  in  said  Yukon  District  I  lia\'e  bad  experience  at  mining 
for  gold  in  summer  and  winter,  have  worked  in  and  had  charge 
of  placer-mines»  and  am  familiar  with  mietbods  pursued  in  said 
district,  the  cost  of  mining  therein,  and  the  yield  in  general  of 
the  mineral  belt  theteof. 

**Tliat  what  b  known  in  said  district  as  *sommer  work'  begins 
in  June  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  September.  Not  much  is 
accomplished  in  June,  and  the  September  work  is  uncertain. 

**Tbe  *  summer  work  *  consisu  in  opening  pets  or  cuts  (open* 
mining)  and  sluicing  the  graveL 


**  That  all  of  the  deposits  between  moss  and  the  lowest*known 
pay  poim  is  frooen  throughout  the  year,  and  this  necessitates  ex- 
posing surfaces  for  thawing  by  the  sun  s  beat  in  summer  work* 
ing,  and  leads  to  corresponding  slowness  and  difliculty  in  the 
working  of  pits^  The  muck  thaws  three  inched  a  day.  on  an 
average ;  the  gravel,  about  ten  -inches. 

"*  That  my  experience  in  mining  in  said  district,  and  my  obser- 
vation of  the  minii^  by  others  in  said  district,  convinces  me  that 
an  effective  bed-rock  drain  on  Ronanxa  Creek  would  have  to  be 
at  least  aooo  feet  long;  on  Eldorado  Creek.  1000  feet. 

*'Tliat  there  are  not  any  steam -pumps  in  the  district  afore- 
said, nor  any  electrical  appliances  whatever  for. use  in  drainage 
of  summer  pitSL  The  rule  is  for  the  claims  to  be  drained  by 
band-pumps  of  the  most  primitive  cKder. 
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"Tbera  b  not  enough  water  avatUUe  on  more  than  b  few 
cWiM  to  tun  water-power  pumps. 

'  Thai  the  grade  o(  the  known  creek*  ol  said  district  is  so  slighl 
lh«  in  riamminx  inter  to  a  hcij^t  requisite  for  ordinary  sluicing 
wMer  is  backed  200  lecL. 

"That  during  the  post  season  of  '  summer  work '  $i.so  an  hour 
.was  the  URivenar  price  of  ordinary  unskilled  labor  in  tbisdistrict. 
The  better  labnivrs  eommanded  ti  an  hour.  The  working  day 
neragcd  ten  hours  of  labor. 


"TbaC  the  c«m  of  lumber  ttitdrcsa 
baton  the  claims. 


raged  40  cents  a  bnard 


'That,  as  an  average.  loo  sluice-hoses  are  wed  on  every  claim 
worked  as  summer  digKings^  with  dimensions  as  follows :  Length. 
lafeet:  at  lop^  lobjr  ii  inches:  at  bottom,  10  by  13  inches:  the 
M  in  each  instance  representing  depth. 

'Thai  73  sets  of  block  riHlcs  per  claim  arc  used  during  the 
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flummer  tcason*  as  claims  src  worked  at  present  in  said  distrkx 
aad  tlicse  cost  ao  avc»i:e  of  S>  a  sec 

**  That  the  cost  of  slttice-buxcs.  riMlcs  ncH  included,  avcrases 
$25  a  box. 

**Tluit  the  cost  of  settini^  a  line  ol  sluice-boxes,  and  kcepmi* 
saki  lines  set  during  the  summer.  a%*erai:e5  $2000. 

**  That  the  cost  ol  building  a  rough  dam  sufficient  lor  the  or* 
dinary  working  of  the  average  soo^oot  claim  in  said  district  is 
about  fiooOi 

**  That  the  cost  of  constructing  a  waste  ditch  on  Oaim  Vo.  jo 
Ehkwado  (one  ol  the  claims  of  which  1  am  a  holder)  was  atiout 
$iaoa.    I  think  it  an  average  ditch. 

.  **-That  the  coft  <4  handling  the  dirt. '  summer  working/  from 
the  ground-slincing  to  the  clean-up,  averages  (bbor  bills)  $>  a 
cubic  yard  on  the  entire  quantity  mo\'ed. 

**That  the  cost  of  pumping  for' drainage  of  summer  pits  400 
feet  long  by  jo  feet  wide  averages  S72  per  twcnty-four  h«iurs. 

**That  wheelbarrows  cost  $2$  apiece;  sbu%'cls.  $3.^0  apiece; 
mattocks.  $5  apiece;  blacksmiths*  portable  ftirges.  about  $200 
apiece;  average-weight  grindstones^  about  $3$  apiece;  hammers 
60  cents  a  pound ;  saws.  $yy>  aiiiece ;  nails.  40  ccnu  a  pnuml ; 
fope,  $0  cents  a  pound :  gold-scales  of  awrage  caiocity.  $30  a 
pair;  quicksilver.  $1.2$  <^pou>Ml;  black  powder.  $1.25  a  pnumi; 
fn^,  2}  cems  a  foot. 

**That  what  is  known  in  sakI  di^rict  as  *  winter  work '  begins 
in  September  and  ends  late  in  July.  In  September  the  work  is 
preparatory  to  sinking  and  drifting.  After  May  ist  it  b  wholly 
sluicing. 

**  That  saki  *  winter  work '  is  what  Is  known  as  drift  ^mining. 

**Tliat  because  of  the  frosen  charaaer  of  the  dirt  aforesaid,  it 
is  the  practice  to  thaw  the  dirt  to  be  handled,  Urst  by  mean*!  cjf 
wood  fires  to  release  it  from  the  breasts  for  hoisting  it  to  the 
surface,  and  again  by  means  of  the  spring  sun  s  heat  to  free  the 
gold  in  sluicing. 

""That  a  fire  banked  25  feet  in  length  by  2\  feet  in  height. one- 
hall  a  cord  of  w<xMtl  being  used,  thaws  about  5  cubic  yarda  of 
gravel  as  it  lies  in  the  deposit. 
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""That  ihc  wood  used  for  such  fuel  costs  at  an  average  $25  a 
COfd.  delivered  at  the  nuMith  of  the  shaft. 

"That  the  cost  of  sinking;  untiinbcrctl  shafts  4x6  feet,  surface 
dimensiofia,  is  ahout  $10  a  foot. 

**  That  the  coat'c»f  handling  dirt  from  sliaft-siiikini;  toclcan« 

upw  'winter  work,*  aveni2:es  (lahor  billai)  $1 2  a  cubic  yard. 

^  **That  in  drift  •mining  in  said  district  it  is  imiNMsible.  with 

pfcient  methods,  properly. to  clean  up  the  bed-rock,  and,  in 

that  the  richest  pay  is  on  hed-rork  or  in  bed-rock,  gfcat  losses 


""That  the  cost  of  a  cabin  12x14  tixtf  ground  dimensions,  is 
about  $600,    Such  cabin  ordinarily  hour's  three  miners. 

''That  in  summer  it  costs  25  to  jo  cents  a  pound  for  transpor* 
tationof  supplies  Irom  Dawson  to  the  mtmth  of  Khhirado  Creek : 
fifteen  miles  to  the  thirty-sixth  claim  above  the  mouth  of  Kldo- 
lado Creek,  and  on  said  creek.  35  cents:  to  the  thirty-tifth  claim 
abore  Discovery  on  Bonanxa  Creek,  35  cents ;  to  Hunker  Creek, 
Soccnta. 

**Tbal  in  winter  it  costs  to  cenu  a  pound  for  transpnttation  of 
supplies  from  Dawson  to  the  mouth  of  Eldorado  Creek,  ami 
olbcr  distances  proportionately.** 

The  above  sufficiently  shows  that,  while  Klondike  mines 
are  *^poor  men's**  mines  in  the  sense  of  beinj^  placer- 
deposits^  still,  when  not  only  the  expense  of  reaching  the 
country*  but  the  cost  of  living  while  there,  and  the  cost 
of  workinf:  the  mines  is  considered,  the  Klondike  is  not 
m  f0ar  muttiCs  €0nmtrj. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Fif^  View  of  llie  Mine^A.  frlarly  Si«t-lt»^y  Seme  in  IXo^^  Cf^ 
-Tbe  Ci«iHl  tofU-A  Mi«rr'H  llulcl-Fif^  '"""'^T^.'lt 
,lnf»fc»*Nitiht  wUh  a  Mi«rf^llaw  Ih*^  it  Frrl  lo  be  a- M.IW 
«i^-*]u.\Vlial   •%  a  Claim  \V**th?-CalHn  Life  in  lt«  Mi»cv-fc- 
cnlitfitin  tii  OU.tin«*-\Vhal  the  Minrf»  Think  «f  Klumlike 

'T  was  the  rooming  of 
Thanks^ivinjj  I>a}\  the 
25lh  of  November.  The 
night  before  we  had 
cooked  enough  tEoujjh- 
nutft  to  last  two  men 
a  week,  and  threw 
them  into  an  old  tele- 
scope valise,  along  with  a  junk  of  bacon  and  tea  and 
»»igar,  for  june  pack,  and  tied  up  a  pair  <»f  twelve-pound 
blankets  into  another  pack,  ready  for  a  start  at  day- 
break on  our  first  trip  to  the  mines.  Our  camp  was  on 
what  was  known  as  claim  No.  97 A,  which  meant  that,  if 
no  mistake  had  been  made  in  numliefing  or  in  measur- 
ing, there  were  ninety -seven  5oo-ft>ot  claims  between 
ours  and  Di.Hcovery  claim,  which  wxs  seven  claims  l>e- 
■"*»hc»*Grand  Forks- of  F 

^  is  the  heart  of  the  d 

• • 

i  misleading,  ^  _  

<»nc  jrap  of  f^y^  whfde  claims  betireen  36  and 


J*""  anu  ui.Hcovery  claim,  which  wxs  seven  claims  oe- 
■**^.^**«^**^rand  Forks- of  Bonanza  and  Eldt»rado  creeks 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  diirgings— a  mmle  of  estimate 
in  thM  instance  misleading,  owing  to  numerous  sh4»rt 
Claims  and  «»ne  >rap  of  ^  '    -  ' 

4a.  offset  somewhat,  h< 


•wcvcr,  by  several  long  claims  *^^ 
a$3 
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which  fractions  ovtr  anil  above  saitt  500  ft-vt  hati  ht-m 
taken  and  distinguished  by  the  adtlition  ><(  the  letter  ~.\" 
to  the  cbim  number.  The  actual  distance  to  the  Forks 
•ai  estimated  at  from  eleven  to  thirteen  mile;*,  acvxird- 
ing  as  line  followed  the  sled-trail  in  the  windings  of  the 
CTwk,  «»r  the  fuot-trait.  which  cut  off  the  long  Ioi>i»». 


It  was  hardly  daylight  when  we  iihoiildercd  our  re- 
.  Rpectire  packn  and  turned  up  the  trail.  The  air  was 
the  kind  which  hanlea^  quicksilver ;  so  we  started  off 
at  a  lively  trot,  aceordint;  to  Yukon  custom,  and  then 
■ettled-down  to  a  four  or  five  mile  gait.  The  run  put 
aglow  into  i»ur  checks  and  a  warmth  into  our  bodies, 
but  we  had  to  keep  rubbing  chin,  cheeks,  and  nose  to 
prevent  them    turnint;  while  and  hard — the  first  two 

3» 
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indications  in  this  keen,  diy  air  that  they  are  f rozen«  For 
the  first  four  or  five  miles  but  little  work  of  any  kind 
had  been  done — i»niy  an  occasional  newly  built  cabin, 
iMT  a  crude  windlass  oirer  a  black  hole  in  the  ground 
which  still  emitted  smoke  front  the  night's  tire.  One 
early  riser,  out  chtipping  wood  for  breakfast  tire,  kinked 
at  us  curiously,  then  remarked,  *'Stampcdin'?** — ^the  in- 
ference being  that  two  men  with  packs  coming  at  that 
gait  and  that  hour  from  the  direction  t>f  t€>wn  had  re- 
ceived  a  **  tip**  of  a  strike  somewhere.  When  we  reached 
the  **  Sixties**  below,  we  came  suddenly  u|»on  a  row  of 
cabins*  and  heaps  of  dirt  with  windlasses  on  top.  The 
day's  work  had  just  begun«  and  sleepy  men  in  ]ilack- 
inaws  and  old  cloth  **parkies^**  canvas  mittens  with  faces 
mulHed  and  feet  wrap|)ed  in  sacking  ^tlie  working  miner 
cares  little  abiiut  looks,  though  doubtless  many  wore 
Ihem  for  the  sake  of  econ<»my),  had  begun  to  turn  creak* 
ing  windlasses,  hoistini^  dirt  out  of  the  holes.  Others 
were  busy  sawing  wood  with  long,  single  cross-cut  saws» 
the  slender  blackened  poles  of  spruce,  cottonwood,  and 
birch  being  laid  on  a  long  **  horse,**  having  pegs  each 
side  to  keep  the  pole  from  rolling  off.  The  first  early 
travellers  were  coming  down  the  trail.  I  shall  not  for- 
get this  first  sight.  A  heavy  bank  of  smoke  fr(.»m  the 
night*s  fires  hung  over  the  valley,  and  the  air  was  la- 
den with  the  smell  of  burned  wood.  More  cabins  and 
smoking  dumps ;  then  strings  of  cabins,  first  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other,  the  trail  growing  like  the  street 
of  a  village  in  which  there  were  only  men.  Other  men 
on  the  hillsides  were  dragging  down  small  poles  for  the 
fires,  streaking  the  white  snow  with  black. 

We  hurried  on,  clambering  over  dumps,  now  shutHing 
^doQg  the  smooth,  polished  sled-trail,  hardly  comprehend- 
ing the  strange,  weird  sight.    Three  hours  from  camp 
•    a  2>7 
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we  stood  at  the  forksi  o(  Bonanza  and  Eldorado.  The 
sight  was  one  never  lo  be  forgotten.  The  sun«  like  a 
deep-red  ball  in  a  nd  glow«  hung  in  the  notch  of  Eldo- 
Rido ;  the  smoke  setthng  down  like  a  fog  (for  the  evening 
fires  were  starting);  ni'^n  on  the  high  dumps  like  spectres 
in  the  balf<smoke»  half  mist ;  faint  outlines  of  scores  of 
catMns;  the  creaking  o\  windlasses — altogether  a  scene 
more  suggestive  of  the  infernal  regions  than  any  spot 
on  earth.  It  was  bard  t^  believe  that  this  was  the  spot 
towards  which  all  the  world  was  looking.  Little  more 
tlian  a  year  ago  this  wi  demess.  now  peopled  by  some 
tliousands  of  white  men  resounded  only  to  the  wolfs 
howl  and  the  raven's  holhiw  Jt/tftiJb.  Well  might  one  gaze 
in  Wcwider^  whether  an  old  California  miner  or  one  who 
had  ne%*er  before  seen  men  dig  gold,  for  the  world  had 
seen  n€>thing  like  this. 

At  tile  side  of  Bonanza  Creek,  where  one  C(»ald  look 
into  Eldorado,  was  a  settlement  of  twenty  or  more  cab- 
ins»  some  pceupied  by  miners  others  used  for  hotels  and 
▼arioiis  purposes^  but  no  stores  c»r  places  of  amusement, 
everything  being  hauled  or  carried  up  from  town,  and 
the  miners  going  to  Dawson  for  recreation.  One  hotel, 
known  as  the  **Grand  Porks, '  of  which  a  Miss  Belinda 
Molrooney  was  proprietress^  was  evidently  well  supplied 
with  food  and  refreshments,  ;:nd  meals  could  be  had 
tiiere»  served  on  a  clean  table •c!oth  with  china  dishes, 

• 

for  $3.3^  each,  or  $12  a  day  for  mea?s  and  bed.  Pellet  ier 
ran  upon  a  one-time  dogndriver  from  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  one  Madden,  who  wa.^  here  keeping  a 
lioteL  Just  now  the  proprietor  of  the  **  Hotel  Gladden,** 
like  most  of  the  other  new-comers,  was  out  of  both  pro- 
visions and  whiskey,  and  was  debating  whether  he  should 
not  liave  to  go  ** outside**  for  more. 
We  were  made  welcome  to  the  best  in  the  houj 


TifcW  or  >UHMuu>  LiuKiMi  i-r  FB»ii  Hotrii  of  fum.-ii  uvum 


*••-  .. 
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«.«d,.  th.  «-  of  a  chair. .  ^-W^bSIIt^r^cl 
and  •  place  on  the  ««.*  to  »pr«««  »  **^      V  JT*inrfc 

n»m  brfow.  wUh  a  ladder  to  reach  ^^^^     ^  ^. 
he.Umt-.tove  Mood  in  the  mHklle  «'»"»«  r"*';!/^„ 

one  comer  wa*  what  i»xven  more  csweniiai  «•- 
:::rr.  V-kon  hotel-the  bar.  a  --^  J^"^^^ 
.prnce  board*,  back  <>^-hich  "n  aj^»f^^-^^ 
long  black  bottle*,  one  of  which,  it  wa»  »"«»«"«"  J  ^ 
ily, rtill  contained  a  littW  rum. the  »»««7»  *"''?*^; 
olllquid  refreshment.  The  walb  were  '"^hcr  d«^» 
ed  with  some  colored  lilh«.gra|**  and  cigarette  phot.K 

litl  Uttle  daylight  remained,  we  left  our  blanket 
and  nm  over  to  Eldorado,  wending  our  way  among  tw 
dumiM-a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  the  stranger 
who  trie»  to  take  a  -cut-off."    We  made  direct  for  a  cabin. 
one  of  aeveral  on  the  right  hand,  on  Claim  No.  5.  f"*  /*• 
the  llrat  cabin*  built  on  the  creek,  and  first  occupiwl  b) 
Clarence  Berrv.     Berry  wa.-*.  as  we  knew,  in  San  Fran- 
cIko  with  the  9i  jo/MO  which  he  took  out  with  him  and 
■bowed. in  the  window  of  hi*  hotel,  to  wonder-struck  tboa- 
aanda.   But  Prank,  his  brother,  was  there,  superintending 
the  claim,  doing  hi*  own  house-work  entirely  akme,  and 
feeling  rather  lunesome  in  c«»nsequence ;  so  it  happened 
that  before  we  had  talked  half  that  we  wanted  to  mv  it 
w««  past  time  for  starting,  and  we  were  bidden  to  remain 
for  supper.     Our  ho»t.  with  commendable  dexterity,  but 
no  small  amount  of  grumbling  at  the  troubles  of  bachelor 
hfc,  set  before  us.  on  a  bare  *pruce  Ubie.  a  most  grate- 
rul  iMai  of  Ktewed  corn  and  tomatoes  and  beef-steak,  the 
two  first. mentioned  article*  being  served,  as  was  also 
taemilk  for  our  coffee,  in  the  original  tins.    This  "mill- 
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MNiatre*s**  cabin — if  one  may  speak  of  the  half-owner  of 
Nos.  4^  5,  and  6  Eldorado  and  other  claims  as  a  million- 
aire—was about  I2X  i6  feet,  with  a  small  window  at  each 
side»  and  the  rear  partiti«>ned  off  for  a  sleeping -apart- 
nent  by  a  screen  of  calico.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
the  aforesaid  table,  one  or  two  home-made  chairs  or 
sloob^  and  two  very  rickety  bedsteads,  all  of  unplaned 
lumber.  A  sheet -iron  stove  stood  by  the  door,  and  be- 
tide it  the  square  **  panning  *'  tank  of  dirty  water.  Fry- 
ing -  pauM  and  other  cooking  utensils  hung  on  nails  be- 
hind the  stove.  Near  one  window  was  a  shelf,  on  which 
flood  a  small  glass  kerosene  lamp,  a  small  gold-scale,  and 
a  copper  **  blower.**  The  ceiling  was  covered  with  calici> ; 
this  and  a  bit  of  curtain  at  the  windows  marked  it  as 
a  woinan^s  cabin,  something  nicer  than  a  rough  miner 
would  provide  for  himself :  in  fact,  there  is  a  bit  of  rb- 
naace  here,  of  a  winter's  trip^  a  new  bride,  and  nuggets 
by  the  pocketful 

We  talked  into  the  small  hours,  of  **  winter  diggings,** 
''box  lengths^**  and  ^  pay  streaks^'*  Berry  went  over  to 
Antoa*s  cabin  (Anton,  who  owns  one-half  the  so-called 
*Bcrry  chums**)  and  brought  a  nugget  that  had  lately 
been  found.  It  was  a  beautiful  lump  of  gold,  flattish 
and  much  worn,  of  a  bright  **  brassy  "  color,  indicating 
a  bfge  alloy  of  silver.  Putting  it  on  the  gold-scales,  it 
weighed  a  scant  fifteen  and  a  half  ounces,  and  had  lKi*n 
taken  from  a  **  bench  **  just  outside  of  the  creek  claim. 

Twenty -five  men  were  at  work  on  claims  Xos.  4,  5, 
and  6^ and  a  fraction  5 A.  One  man  did  nothing  but  take 
one  panful  of  dirt  out  of  each  hole  two  or  three  times  a 
day,so  as  to  keep  on  the  pay  streak.  There  was  a  black- 
vrnth-shop  for  sharpening  picks,  which  wear  out  rapidly 
in  the  firoien  grouncL  **  Is  Klondike  a  |KH>r  man's  coun- 
Uyr  was^  of  course,  one  of  our  questi«ins.    The  reply  was 
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more  emphatic  than  elegant.   Our  next  questicm  was»^  b 
the  ground  rich  ?**   **Thcre  is  one  dump  I  know  on  El<k»- 
rado  where  a  man  can  take  a  rocker  and  rock  out  $io,ooo 
in  a  day*  or  he  can  pan  $1000  in  ftiur  pans.    Those  who 
have  high-grade  dirt  will  not  sell  for  lessthan  from  $50,000 
to  $1 50,00a    The  *pay  *  is  hard  to  follow,  it  pinches  out, 
and  we  have  to  follow  it  like  a  gopher-hole.    If  a  man 
-  could  only  uncover  the  ground  !    I  came  here  and  loiikcd 
at  this  claim.    Gold  here  ?    Why,  I  see  a  lot  of  nice  tree^ 
sticking  out  of  the  ground !  .  Twenty-five-dt»llar  nuggets 
are  common.   We  lia%'e  a  thousand  dolbrs'  worth,  averag- 
ing $10,  that  came  out  of  our  first  cut.    Some  men  won't 
stay  at  work  at  any  wages  when  they  see  the  ground. 
One  man  came  to  me  and  said  he  wanted  to  quit.    *  Aren't 
you  satisfied  T    'Ye^  Tm  satisfied  with  you,  hut  I  won't 
work  for  any  man  in  a  country  where  there  is  dirt  like 

this,*  and  he  went  up  the  hill-side  and  began  sinking  a 
holc.- 

.  Next  morning  we  continued  on  up  the  creek  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles  to  the  junction  of  Chief  Gulch.    All 
•^X  •'P  ^as  the  same;  almost  e%-ery  cbim  was  being 
^*-!i  **     Some  of  the  dumps  are  thirty  feet  high,  and 
evidently  on  the  ^-pay,-  for  the  windlasses  are  already 

f  hi  ^?'^^  ^^^^^  crib-work,  so  as  to  shove  the  dirt  well  to 

^*>e  Sloe  o£  tw^  «. 

tax  bes*d  ^^ek.    Faying  such  wages,  and  with  a 

tion  that  til      *^  ^^  cent,  over  them,  there  was  no  ques- 
at  ^^^^^      .  ?^«»»  were  wonderfully  rich.    We  stopped  • 


at  several  .7***"**  ^«^«  wonderfully  rich.  We  stopped 
ing  of  prohaKi*^  ^*  ^'  '**^  miners  expressed  the  fcel- 
•*If  we  ifet^  *  ^""^  "*^">'  ^'  ***^  "^^  •*millionaircSw" 
**^y  to  lau^^  ^^"^  ^^'"  *"  ^ ^^^y-  '  havent any 
pretty  goodL.^***^  '  suppose  my  people  at  home  feel 
where  wc  stoDi!!^^^  ^^  anything  till  now."  Every- 
»«ty.  and  mJeT^  Z^  ^^"^^  received  with  a  miner's  cord- 

^  the  best  the  camp  afforded.    On  No. 
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JO  we  tumbled  into  a  hornets*  nest  unawares.  The  ft>re- 
man  was  a  belligerent^  bullct-hcaclcd  Irishman.  Hardly 
had  we  responded  to  his  ^come  in/*  when,  lcarnin}i[  that 
we  were  newspaper  men,  he  turneit  in  and  i;^avc  us  his 
opinion  of  the  newspapers  for  sending  the  |Nn>ple  into 
this  country.  He  evidently  took  it  for  granted  we 
wanted  specific  inft>rmation  to  publish,  and  thereby  bring 
more  people  into  the  country,  deceiving  them  as  to  the 
thie  condition. 

**  Ko^**  said  he,  **  r%'e  got  no  informashun,  I've  got  no 
informashun.  You  newspapers  a>me  here  and  want  to 
know  how  much  we*regittin' ;  and  if  I  tell  you  I'm  gittin* 
tin  dollars  to  the  pan  out  of  wan  hole,  you'll  y^i*  and  say 
that  we*re  gittin*  that  much  all  over  the  claim,  when 
there  is  a  hole  over  there  where  we're  only  gittin'  a  dol- 
lar to  the  pan.** 

We  let  him  talk  on,  and  found  out  about  what  we 
wanted  to  know-— that  the  claim  was  very  rich.  He 
ended  up  by  being  quite  civil,  asking  us  t<>  sit  down ; 
but  it  kioked  at  first  from  his  belligerent  attitude  as 
if  he  were  going  to  put  us  out  forcibly,  which  we  after* 
wards  heard  he  had  done  to  a  too -inquisitive  corre- 
spondent. 

Those  working  for  wages,  or  t>n  **  lays,**  are  more  com- 
municative than  the  owners.  One  need  not  be  lt>ng  here 
to  know  that  it  was  hardly  less  than  im|)ertinence  to  ask 
a  mine-owner  what  his  **  prospects  "  were,  unless  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  friend,  or  volunteered  the  information, 
and  then  the  information  might  be  confidential  For, 
with  an  iniquitous  tax,  a  tax  without  precedent,  with- 
out justification,  only  imposed  in  crass  ignorance  of  the 
conditions  of  working  and  expense  of  mining,  a  tax  that 
has  been  likened,  even  by  Canadians  themselves,  to  high- 
way robbery,  it  was  small  wonder  that  they  wuuld  not 
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divttlse  the  richness  of  their  claims.    But  they  are  aO 
ready  to  talk  about  their  neighbors. 

The  miners,  most  of  whom  were  old-timers,  lived  com- 
fortably in  their  cabins,  which  were  overheated  rather 
than  cold. 

In  the  evening,  after  work  is  done,  they  visit  around  or 
remain  indoors  reading  papers  and  books.  One  finds  all 
torts  of  books,  from  a  cheap  novel  to  Gibbon's  Rcmam 
Empire  and  Shakespeare,  in  the  cabins  of  Bonanaa  and 
Eldorada 

There  are  many  Swedes  in  iClondike— a  fact  attributed 
largely  to  the  Treadwell  Mine  at  Juneau  having  brought 
them  there  to  work,  and  there  they  got  the  grub -slake 
which  brought  them  into  the  Yukon.  They  are  a  hard- 
headed  lot  of  men,  accustomed  to  cold  and  hard,  **  bone  " 
labor,  patient,  and  satisfied  with  small  returns  in  the  ab- 
sence of  better.  They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  sneer- 
ingly,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  They  have  their  share  of 
the  good  things  here,  and,  with  the  Norwegians,  are  often 
well-educated. 

The  old-timer  is  punctilious  in  the  matter  of  washing 
dishes  and  clothes  as  far  as  that  is  practicable.  Every 
cabin  has  its  wash-tub  and  wash-board,  and  once  a  week 
the  woollens  are  changed  and  scrubbed.  He  gives  more 
care  to  the  quality  of  his  fotnl  and  to  its  preparation  than 
the  new-comer,  for  he  has  learned  by  experience  that  it 
pays  to  do  so. 

Although  the  trading  companies  agree  between  them- 
selves on  prices — ^the  highest  that  the  miner  can  pay — 
still  the  competition  is  so  keen  that  the  quality  of  food 
is  the  very  best  The  old-timer  never  speculates  in  food. 
One  who  is  better  supplied  lets  his  neighbor  ha%'e  floiir 
at  the  price  it  cost  him  in  the  $tore. 
The  old-timer  is  often  bitter  against  the  new-comers. 
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He  wonders  what  will  become  of  the  c«Hintry  and  of 
them.  What  a  change !  Four  years  ago,  if  you  told  a 
inan  in  Seattle  you  were  going  into  ihe  Yukon,  he  would 
set  you  down  as  a  crazy  f(H>l. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  old-timer  has  come 
to  regard  the  country  as  his  own,  and  naturally  resenis 
innovations,  particularly  those  just  now  associated  with 
**p>vemment«**  which  they  may  well  do,  as  ^govern- 
ment** had  small  use  ft»r  the  country  until  they,  the 
old* timers^  by  their  own  hands  proved  it  to  be  rich. 
The  greater  number  of  the  older  miners  are  Americans, 
or  have  imlnbed  American  ideas. 

In  Circle  City  no  man  was  called  an  *^old;timer  **  un* 
leas  he  had  come  in  with  the  first  rush  of  sixteen  years 
acoL  The  old  Cassiar  men  are  here,  but  not  many  are 
owners  of  claims.  When  Klondike  was  struck,  they  said 
to  their  younger  friends,  *^Dan*t  be  fitolish ;  that  country 
has  been  overrun  by  old  California  and  Cassiar.  miners 
for  ten  years^  and  don*t  you  go  there  a  fhccluthko*  and 
expect  to  get  rich/*  The  country  had  to  look  jtist 
flighty  the  willows  had  to  lean  a  certain  way,  to  suit 
these  old,  bearded  men.  In  the  ^  lower  country  "  to  what 
we  should  call  *' old  fogies**  the  irreverent  name  of  **sour- 
flongh  stiffs**  was  given. 

I  heard  an  old*timer  confess  that  **the  longer  a  man 
slajrs  in  this  country  the  less  he  knofrs.  If  he  stays  here 
long  enough  he  gets  so  he  don't  know  nawthin.** 

He  has  his  c»wn  strict  ideas  of  morality.  Theft  was  as 
great  a  crime  as  murder,  and  when  either  happened, 
which  was  rarely,  a  miners*  meeting  was  called,  the  ac- 
cused was  given  a  chance  to  be  heard,  and  then  by  a 
vote  the  decision  was  rendered  swiftly  and  surely.    If 

^  Chinook  jaigoo,  meaning  **  new-comer.'* 
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gviltjr,  he  had  to  leave  the  countiy  at  once.  Hew  he  left 

was  a  matter  of  no  concern.    He  had  to  kawS    Gam- 

bltng  wasi  regarded  as  a  legitimate  amusement^biit  it  did 

not  mean  that  they  all  gambled.    They  considered  that 

any  one  who  chose  to  spend  his  money  that  way  was  as 

free  to  do  so  as  in  any  other.     But  if  he  could,but  would 

not,  pay  h»  debts^  the  recalcitrant  was  requested  by  a 

miners*  meeting  to 

settle — and  he  did. 

The    professional 

gambler  is  respect* 

cd   as   ^ny   other 

man  who  behaves 

himself*  only  he  is 

considered  in  the 

light  of  a  non-pro* 

diioer,  and  not  in 

the  same  class  or 

entitled  to  the 

same  consideration 

as  a  prospector  or  ^ 

miner.  A  man  who 

thoroughly  knows 

the  spirit  of  his  fel* 

low  •miners  says: 

^Here  the  man 

who  patronizes  a  saloon  and  the  man  who  goes  to  church 

are  on  the  same  footing."    A  startling  sutement,  but 

none  the  less  true. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  blood-curdling  tales  that  are  ex- 
pected to  be  the  stock  of  every  mining-camp.  The  Yukon 
has  been  too  law-abiding  for  many  stories  of  violence. 
The  rigors  of  the  country  and  the  broadening  effect  of 
the  life  have  made  men  behave  themselves.    The  police 
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have  not.  as  is  cbimcd.  brought  about  this  condition.  It 
existed  before  there  were  any  police  here.  The  cold 
weather,  the  poor  grub  and  little  of  it,  incidents  of  a 
hard  trip  with  dogst,  the  time  there  was  no  butter  in 
Circle  City — these  constitute  about  the  whole  stotrk  of 
oaaversaticm. 

One  night  at  No.  7  Eldorado.  Fred  IIutrhins4>n's  ami 
Loais  Empkins's  claim,  after  work,  a  neighbor  drup|>eU  in 


for  a  Tisit.  He  was  a  thin,  solemn  Irishman,  past  middle 
•Ce,  with  a  red  face,  red,  dmoping  mmttache,  and  a  red 
marten-skin  cap.  He  was  introduced  to  us  as  ~Red" 
Sullivan.  Sullivan  began  to  relate  how  they  had  found 
a  nogget  that  day  on  the  claim  where  he  was  working. 
"  If  ike  Young  sees  something  bright  like  a  pea  in  the 
.  bucket,  and  he  tvushed  it  <^.  and  it  kept  gittin'  bigger. 


-RED-  SULLIVAN 

and  trigxer,  and  he  pulled  it  out.  You  know  Uike— 
nuthin'  ever  gits  Mike  excited,  a  regiment  €»f  soldiers 
wouldn't  git  Mike  excited.  He  picked  it  up  and  come  to 
the  bole  and  hollered  down,  *  I've  found  a  nugget  f 
*  How  much  T  I  says.  *  It  may  be  forty,  and  it  may  be 
fifty/  'Gosh  darn/  sa>*s  1/ it'll  gi>  a  AnKtir  and  fifty/ 
It  went  two  hundred  and  twelve.  It  wa^  like  a  frog. 
I  called  it  *  The  Prog/  I  told  biro  .to  take  it  to  De- 
mars  (a  Frenchman  who  owns  No.  8),  and  he'd  ^ve  him 
double  the  price.  Say,  hell  kick  him  out  t»f  the  house." 
''Red"  didn't  know  what  would  become  of  the  new- 
comers. "They  go  out  with  toothpick  shoes,  fore-and- 
aft  caps,  half  a  pound  of  grub,  and  a  bandanna  handker- 
chief.**   Not  much  like  an  old-timer. 

A  man's  real  name  is  not  of  much  consequence  in  this 
country.  Not  half  a  dozen  men  in  camp  know  that  ''old 
man  Harper's**  front  name  is  Arthur.  Like  as  not  some 
peculiarity  of  manner  or  appearance  has  instantaneously 
fixed  a  nickname  up«)n  a  man,  and  the  name  has  clung. 
**  Swift  water  Bill**  was  plain  William  Gates.  "Nigger 
Jim"  in  civilization  was  James  Dougherty.  And  there 
is  "Happy  Jack,"  "Circle City  Mickey,"  "Long  Shorty," 
"Kink*Miller,"FrenchCurly,""Skiflf"Mitchcll,"Siwxsh 
George,-  •*  Hootchinoo  Albert,"  "  Tom  the  Horse,"  "  Dog- 
Ssdmon  Bob,-  etc. 

•*  Nick  "  Goff  was  one  of  those  old  -  timers.    Sixteen 

years  ago  he  came  into  the  Yukon,  and  has  never  once 

been  "outside."    For  forty  years  altogether  he  has  lived 

in  the  mines,  and  it  is  alleged  that  in  all  hw  life  he  never 

saw  a  railr^>ad  train.     Last  year  he  was  asked  why  he 

didn't  Uke  a  trip  out  to  San  Francisco  for  his  health  and 

see  the  sights,  among  the  other  things  the  fine  hotels, 

where  everything  that  a  man  could  desire  was  done  for 

hi3  comfort,    Nick  lUtened  attentively,  and  when  the 
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speaker  was  done  he  saul:  "You  nay  they  don't  let  a 
Runcuok  bUown  mcalnand  make  his  own  bt-d?"  "Why, 
no,"  "Then  I  ain't  K<>in'  in  no  place  whvre  I  can't  itMik 
my  «wn  meaU  and  make  my  own  bnl,"  and  he  didn't  f;o. 
Their  seni>e  iif  honor  in  the  matter  i*f  delrti*  in  miwt 
strict,  but,  a»  unbUMtne«!t-likc  pei>|)le  often  are.  they  are 
"touchy"  about  the  itrcscntation  of  u  bill.    This  was 
one  of  the  innovations  of 
the  new  -N.  A.  T. "  Com- 
pany which  they  inwardly 
resented.   Mr(Juesten  gave 
credit    whenever    it    was 
askeil.and  there  is  nut  a  sin- 
gle instance  where  the  bill 
was  not  pai<l  when  it  was 
^  possible  to  do  so.     It  wa.«  a 
I  keen  understanding  of  the 
old-timer,  his  good  traits 
and  his  prejudices,  that  «»• 
dearcd  Mc^uesten  to  them, 
so  that  they  spoke  uf  him 
before  any  other  man  as  the 
"  Father  of  the  Yukon." 
The  credit  system,  while  it  often  enabled  the  mineht 
to  tide  a  poor  aeasnn,  in  the  long  run  was  neither  to 
the  advantage  of  fhe  miner  nor  the  company.    Half  of 
Circle  City  was  in  debt  to  Mc^uesten,  and  the  miners 
tamed  their  cabins  over  to  the  company  when  they 
stampeded  for  Klondike.    As  in  the  case  of  that  other 
great  monopolist,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  nominal 
indebtedness  on  the  books  did  nut  imply  an  actual  loss, 
only  so  much  less  prufit.     As  lung  as  a  man  was  in  debt 
he  would  not  leave  the  country,  and  as  lung  as  he  stayeil 
there  the  oiHnpany  was  sure  in  time  of  getting  about  all 
ST* 
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he  made,  m>  that  it  was  to  the  interest  cif  the  company 
to  keep  a  man  in  debt.  The  advent  of  the  new  ct»m- 
pany  at  Forty^Mile,  in  1X92,  immediately  reduccti  priocs. 
and  compelled  the  supplying;  of  lietter  [(<nhIs.  IV»th  ct»m- 
panies  undertook  to  do  away  with  the  credit  system,  but 
neither  cvimpany  hxs  strictly  enforced  the  rule. 

But  with  all  his  whims  and  prejudices,  the  old-timer 
mi|(ht  serve  as  a  minlel  for  ct»uraf;e  and  manliness  and 
honor  to  some  who  pretend  mc»re.  At  the  mines  he  is  in- 
dustrious and  hard-workin)(.  It  is  i>nly  when  he  occa- 
siimally  goes  to  t«>wn  with  a  sack  that  he  relaxes  into  often 
reckless  dissipation.  But  when  one  has  lived  the  dreary 
life,  be  has  little  blame  in  his  heart  fc»r  him  wh«>  returns 
with  empty  ^  pi»ke**  and  no  apparent  increase  of  wisdom. 

The  old-timers  have  been  calleil  **  nondescripts.**  The 
new-ct*mers  are  more  distinguishable — photographers, 
newspaper  men,  physicians,  mining  engineers,  farmers 
lumbermen,  and  clerks.  On  one  claim  not  far  bekvw  Dis- 
covery, on  Bonanza*  a  Salvation  Army  captain  worked 
down  in  the  hole,  an  ex-missionary  turned  the  windlass 
and  dumped  the  bucket,  an  archdeacon  of  the  Church  of 
England  worked  the  rocker  in  the  cabin,  while  the  cook 
was  a  yming  man  who  had  dealt  faro. 

I  asked  an  old  miner,  foreman  on  a  Bonanza  cbim, 
bow  Klondike  compared  with  other  places  he  had  been 
in  ?  He  had  been  in  California  in  1X52,  and  had  minetl 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  fifty  years.  Said  he : 
**  In  the  Caribou  country  I  saw  1 13  ounces  [about  $1921 1 
of  gold  taken  up  in  one  pan  of  dirt, and  I  saw  toi  pounds 
cleaned  up  in  an  eight-hour  shift  by  five  men.*    But 

^  Equivalent  to  about  t$4$^oiie  man  shovellini;  one  hour. 
AMuming  a  rule  <»f  mic  over  thrve  hundred  shovcU  an  hour,  the 
dirt  wouhl  go  about  $i.Moio  the  shovel =#3.60  to  the  pan^phe* 
nomenally  rich. 
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it  was  very  limtted,  not  over  a  mile  of  the  rich  dirt." 
^^IRTas  it  richer  in  Caribou  than  California  ?**  ^  I  have 
seen  spots  in  California — Scott's  Bar,  on  Scott's  River, 
Siskiyou  County — ^as  rich  as  any  in  Caribou.  Australia 
docs  not  compare,  for  the  claims  there  are  only  ten  feet 
S(|ttare.  Thousands  would  be  taken  out  of  some  holes, 
Imt  it  was  in  spots ;  some  would  get  nothing.** 

We  spent  a  week  on  Eldorado  and  Ikmanza,  returning 
to  our  own  cabin  with  a  new  ex|ierience  and  a  higher  ap- 
l^reciation  of  the  character  of  the  class  of  men  who  ex- 
plored and  developed  the  Yukon. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Cink  Chr— IVbu  IH-okmoI  iIw  KloodiU  V-IIM 
lladnvM.  the  UiioKcfM 
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^AME  FORTUNE  WW  never  in  more  ra- 
|>rk'i<>us  nutocl  than  when  the  K*>Iilen 
treasures  of  the  Klondike  vere  ripe 
for  discover)-.  The  true  story  of  that 
lime,  althuuKh  bo  recent,  is  still  obscured  by 
tbe  mists  oi  uncertainty  and  contradiction, 
and  there  are  still  small  |K>ints  which  the 
long  and  patient  investigation  I  gave  to  the 
matter  has  not  been  able  to  clear  up— such 
as  exact  dates— and  it  is  doubtful  that  these 
e\-er  will  be.  The  first  news  of  the  discovery  that  reacheil 
the  outside — even  the  official  reports  of  Mr.  Ogilvie — 
ICenerally  gave  the  credit  of  the  iliscovery  entirely  to  one 
Carmack.  or  "McCormick,"  as  the  miners  call  him.  The 
story  is  fascinating  from  bctnnnini;  to  end,  and  in  mak- 
ing this  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  time  I  have 
been  animated  not  less  by  a  desire  to  gather  together  the 
scattered  ends  of  report  and  hearsay  than  that  tardy 
credit  may  be  given  to  another  man  whom  fortune,  never 
otore  unkind,  has  thus  far  deprived  of  material  compen- 
•ation  for  a  generous  act  and  years  of  patient  work. 

The  Klondike  River  had  been  known  fur  many  years, 
beiiv  only  six  miles  from  Fort  Reliance,  Mcfjuesten's 
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fint  pu5t.  Acconling  (<•  I^ieutcnant  PrvtU-rick  S<.-hwat- 
ka,  who  paxHctl  its  mouth  in  iKHt.  it  was  known  t»  the 
traders  as  "  Ueer  River."  B.ith  Hari>er  and  Mr<Jiivsten 
fannted  mottw  in  the  present  Bonanza  Creel:  <iii  the  site 
of  Discovery.  Sixteen  years  an«>  a  |>any  "f  imispecturs. 
amoDK  whum  was  General  Carr,  riuw  i>f  the  State  of 


rwMfvmMts  n  camp  ix  MUMra 


Washing[ton,  camped  on  the  present  Eldorado  Creek. 
Other  parties  pastted  down  the  Klondike  from  the  head* 
waters  of  Stewart  River  about  the  year  iX86.  but  the 
river  frrnn  its  general  appearance  was  not  considered  a 
fidd-bearinic  stream.  .sa>  year  after  year  it  wa<t  pasMd  hy 
for  the  more  favored  diKjcings  of  Forty-Mile  and  Birch 
Creek. 
In  tbe  year  1S90.  one  Joe  Ladue.  a  French  Canadian 
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orisinally  fr«tm  Plattsbttrg,  New  York«  an  agent  uf  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  decided  to  eslabltsh  an 
independent  trading^  and  outfitting  post.  Recognizing 
that  hisi  only  chance  was  to  grow  up  with  a  new  region, 
and  having  faith  that  other  creeks  would  be  discovered 
as  rich  as  the  Forty-Mile  diggings,  he  built  jthe  post,  in- 
cluding a  saw  •mill  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Harper,  at 
the  mouth  of  Sixty  •  Mile  River,  and  began  recommend- 
ing all  new-comerm  to  prospect  the  bars  or  surface 
diggings  of  the  latter  stream,  but  more  especially  of  Ind- 
ian Creek  or  River,  a  stream  entering  the  Yukon  on 
the  right  or  east  side  about  twenty-five  miles  below  his 
post,  and  thirty -three  above  the  now  abandoned  Fort 
Reliance.  For  telling  so-called  *^lies,**  especially  about 
Indian  Creek,  Ladue  was  almost  dri^-en  from  Forty-Mile 
by  the  irate  miners. 

In  the  summer  of  1894,  among  the  crowd  drawn  in  by 
the  glowing  reports  from  the  Forty -Mile  district  was 
«»ne  Robert  Henderson,  hailing  from  the  mines  of  Aspen, 
C<»l«»rado,  of  Scotch  parentage,  but  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
his  father  being  lighthouse-keeper  at  Big  Island,  Pictou 
County,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  a  nigged,  earnest  man, 
some  thirty -seven  years  of  age,  six  feet  tall,  with  clear 
blue  eyes.  From  boyhood  he  had  been  of  an  adventurous 
disposition,  with  a  passion  for  gold-hunting  that  showed 
itself  even  at  his  Big  Island  home  in  solitary  excursions 
about  bis  bleak  fisherman's  isle,  in  which  **  Robbie,"  as 
he  was  called,  was  always  looking  for  gold.  Henderson 
had  but  ten  cents  in  his  pocket  when  he  reached  Ladue*s 
post.  Hearing  what  Ladue  was  saying  about  good  dig- 
gings on  Indian  River,  he  said  to  Lpadue :  **rm  a  deter- 
mined man.  I  won*t  starve.  Let  me  prospect  for  you. 
If  it's  gocxi  for  me,  it's  good  for  yoo."*  Ladue  gave  him 
a  grub-stake,  and  Henderson  went  upon  Indian 
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and  found  it  exactly  as  Ladiie  had  saul.  He  could  make 
**wage9>**  workin[(  the  surface  bars.  On  that  account,  he 
did  not  desert  it  for  the  just  then  m€>re  |>opular  fields  of 
Forty-Mile  and  Birch  creeks,  but  determined  t«)  try  ai^ain. 
With  the  experience  of  a  miner,  he  knew  that  farther 


ftOUKT  URMWRMiX 


no  towards  the  heads  of  the  tributaries  of  Indian  River 
he  would  probably  find  coarse  Kt»lil,  though  |>erhaps  nut 
bo  the  surface,  as  it  was  on  the  river.  Accordingly,  the 
next  summer  found  Henderson  again  on  Indian  River. 
He  pushed  on,  and  found  **  leaf  '*  gold  on  rhat  is  now 
known  as  **  Australia  Creek,"  one  of  the  main  forks  of 
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Indian  River,  seventy -five  or  eig^hty  miles  from  the 
Yukon,  one  piece  being,  he  says»  as  large  as  his  thumb- 
naiL  Had  he  gone  up  the  other  fork  sufficiently  far  he 
would  have  discovered  the  rich  diggings  of  Dominion 
and  Sulphur  creeks.  He  returned  to  ^ixty  -  Mile,  and 
when  vinter  came  he  put  his  goods  on  a  sled,  returned 
to  IndiaiT  River,  and  went  up  Quartz  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  Indian  River  on  the  north,  forty  miles  from  the  Yukon. 
Having  had  no  dogs  to  help  him,  it  was  a  very  hard  trip. 
It  took  thirty  days  for  him  to  reach  Quartz  Creek.  He 
worked  all  winter  on  Quartz  Creek,  and  took  out  about 
$500^  another  $100  and  more  being  taken  out  later  by 
other  parties  from  the  same  hole.  In  the  spring  he  vent 
back  up  in  the  direction  of  Australia  Creek,  getting  only 
fair  prospects,  nothing  that  warranted  the  *^ opening  up"* 
of  a  claim.  During  this  time  Henderson  was  alone,  hav- 
ing 00  partner,  and  depending  mainly  on  the  game  that 
fell  to  his  rifle.  Returning  from  the  head  of  the  river 
he  went  up  Quartz  Creek  again.  This  time  he  cx<«t  eyes 
longingly  towards  the  ridge  of  hill  at  the  head  of  Quartz 
Oeek  separating  the  waters  of  Indian  River  from  those 
of  the  then  a^ost  unknown  Klondike  River.  Cross- 
ing over  the  short,  sharp  divide  (it  issosharpthat  if  acrtip- 
fnl  of  water  were  poured  upon  the  crest,  one  half  would 
nan  one  ^^ly*  the  other  half  the  other  way),  he  dropped 
down  into  a  deep-cleft  valley  of  a  small  stream  running 
northward.  He  prospected,  and  found  eight  cents  to  the 
pgm!  That  meant  *^  wages";  such  a  prospect  was.  then 
considered  good.  Enthusiastic  over  the  find,  Henderson 
went  back  over  the  divide.  There  were  about  twenty 
meacNi  Indian  River,  working  mostly  on  the  bars  at  the 
mouth  of  Quartz  Creek,  S4»me  of  them  doing  fairly  welL 
Henderson  persuaded  three  of  the  men  —  Ed  Munson, 
Frank  Swanson,  and  Albert  Dalton— to  go  back  with  him. 
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The  (our  men  t<tuk  over  whip-saws,  sawed  lumher, 
bnilt  sluice ■  boxes,  and  "opened  tip"  a  t.-laim  in  regular 
fashion  about  a  <|narter  of  a  inilv  below  the  forks — a 
spot  i^inly  visible  from  the  divide— and  began  shovel- 
ling in  the  eold'bearing  dirt. 

He  named  the  stream  "GoUi  Itottom."  tt  lay  )>aralK-l 
with  the  present  Ronanxa  Creek  arid  entered  the  Klitn* 
dikcRivcrabuuttunemiluttfrumitsmuutb.    Theamuunt 


Till  *nncK-'<niiip  i<tjui;*i 


that  thejr  shovelled  in  on  Gold  Bottom  Creek  was  $750^ 
»mJ  that  iMS  ib(  first  xvlii  tak(H  oHt  of  Khmiiikt.  It  was 
cqiudlf  divided  between,  the  four  men.  Now  if  a  person 
bad  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  ri<lge  an<l  hmked  to  the 
westward,  he  would  have  seen  the  valley  of  another  brge 
creek.  That  creek  bad  never  been  prospected,  but  was 
known  as  "  Rabbit  Creek ";  it  was  so  close  to  Girfd 
Bottom  Creek  that  if  one  knows  just  the  right  spot  un 
the  divide,  the  cup  of  water  would    run  not  only  into 


**S1WASH  r.Et>ROE" 

Indian  River  and  (hiM  Bottom  Crvck,  but  aist>  inti>  the 
source  of  thi»  "  Rabbit  Creek."  For  in  this  manner  the 
heads  of  a  number  of  streams  lie  tt>t;ether,  as  the  simkeft 
of  a  wheel  around  the  hub. 

Early  in  August  the  party-  ran  out  uf  prurtsitnis, ami, 
leaving  the  others  at  work.  IIcnUerMHi  went  down  Indian 
River  and  back  to  Sixty^Mile.  There  were  about  a  doieti 
men  at  the  post  and  at  Harper  &  Ladue's  saw -mill,  also  a 
party  who.were  on  their  way  to  Stewart  River.  licnder- 
soQ  told  them  what  hehad  found.  He  persuade«l  the  Stew- 
art River  party  to  turn  bark,  telling  them  they  would 
have  to  look  for  it,  whereas  he  hadyiwW  //  Ladiie  at 
once  sent  two  horses  overland  with  HUpplies,  and  all  the 
others  went  with  them  exce|>tiiiK  Latlue.  Henderson 
repaired  his  boat,  and  with  Home  supplies  started  down 
river,  leaving  Ladue  to  follow  him.  On  account  «>f  I 
water  he  was  unable  to  return 
up  Indian  River;  besides,  it 
was  nearer  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Klondike  River. 

It  was  the  lishin);  season. 
The  salmon  in  the  Yukon  are 
very  plentiful  in  August. 
Chief  Isaac's  Indians  were  tak- 
ing the  salmon  in  weirs  and 
drying  them  on  racks  in  the 
sun. 

Across  from  the  Indian  vil- 
laee  and  a  few  hundred  yards  ,,,^,.^  ^  cimMit 

below  the  mouth  of  the  river 

*"*  **•*  **"»»  of  a  little  party  consisting  of  a  white  man 
and  some  Indians— a  squaw,  two  tiulian  men,  and  a  boy. 
T  '^^niteman'snamewasOcorge  Washington  Carmack; 
""*>*»*•»»  his  wife;  the  Indiana 
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SkMtkam  Jim  and  Cultus  (worthless^  or  "Takiith" 
Cfurlie,  while  the  buy  wan  namo<l  K'neth — all  Tabish* 
Indtanx.  Charlie  was  a  Ih|»  chtrf  of  the  Takish.  Jim 
woaM  have  been  chief,  bcin^  the  s>m  of  the  former  chief, 
but  among  the  Takish  the  de- 
scent is  through  the  chiefs  »!»• 
tcr.  Jim  atid  Charlie,  therefore, 
though  called  brothers,  were 
really  counins.  and  were  callctl 
brothen-in-law  of  Carmack. 
This  Carmack  was  originally  a 
sailor  on  a  man-of-war,  but  had 
taken  up  his  abmte  with  the 
ChilkootK  at  D}-ea  and  mar- 
ried a  Takish  wife.  Carmack 
liked  the  life  with  the  Indians, 
and  it  used  to  be  said  that 
iKooKCM  }iN  one  couldn't  plca.sc  him  more 

than  to  say.  "Why.  lieorge.  - 
yoa're  getting  ever)'  day  more  like  a  Siwash !"  "Siwo&h 
Gcnf;gc**  was  the  name  by  which  he  liecame  generally 
known.  Carmack  had  made  excursitms  over  the  iKti* 
yean  before,  and  both  he  and  the  Indians,  who  were 
his  inwparable  com|Kinions.  knew  somewhat  of  mining. 
though  they  onuld  hardly  be  ealletl  miners. 

Carmack  was  outfitted  by  John  J.lIe.ily,who  was  then 
at  Dyca  to  trade  with  the  Takish  and  other  interior 
Indians.  Carmack  built  a  post,  xiill  called  **M(.-C<ir- 
nick's  Post,"  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Yukon,  about 
twenty  miles  above  Pive-Finger  Rapids.  Any  one  who 
took  Ihe  tnwble  to  stop  there  might  have  seen  fastened 
e  of  the  rude  log  buildings  a  paper  with  some 


*  Smc  as  Tagi^h— proBounccd  Tak-ktf$k. 


CARMACK  IS  PERSUADED 

writing  upon  it :  •*Oi>nc  to  Forty-Mile  for  grub/*  Under 
the  floor  they  might  have  found  a  bear-skin  robe  and 
Home  other  things  left  there  when  he  started  down  river 
on  the  journey  that  was  to  make  the  name  of  Klondike 
known  to  the  whole  world.  This  notice  was  put  up  in 
the  summer  of  1895. 

The  white  man  and  Indians  secured  an  outfit  at  Fort 
Selkirk  from  Mr.  Harper.  The  f<»lluwing  spring  Car- 
mack  dropped  down  to  Forty -Mik%  but  presently  re- 
turned  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike  for  the 
fishing*  where  he  was  joined  by  his  Indians  *  They 
set  their  nets  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike, 
and  were  drying  and  curing  their  catch,  Indian  fashion* 
when  Henderson  came  along,  on  his  way  to  Gold  Bottom. 

As  Henderson's  boat  touched  shore  he  saw  Carmack. 
••There,"  he  thought,  ••is  a  poor  devil  who  hasn*t  struck 
it.**  He  went  down  to  where  Carmack  was,  told  him 
of  his  prospects  on  Gold  Bottom,  and  said  to  him  that 
he  had  better  ctime  up  and  stake.  At  first  Carmack  did 
not  want  to  go,  but  Henderstm  urge«l.  At  length  Car- 
mack consented  to  g«»,  but  wanted  to  take  the  Klondike 
Indians  up  also,  as  well  as  his  own.  Henderson  demurred 
at  that,  and,  being  frank,  may  have  said  something  not 
complimentary  about  ••Si washes •'  in  general  It  has 
been  reported  that  Henderson  said  he  "didn't  intend 
to  stake  the  whole  Siwash  tribe,"  and  he  added,  **  I  want 
to  give  the  preference  to  my  t»ld  Sixty-Mile  friends.** 
What  effect  this  may  hare  had  on  subsequent  events  I 
do  not  know ;  I  can  only  surmise  that  it  did  have  some. 

Next  morning  Henderson  went  on  to  his  cbim  on 

«  Another  white  man.  named  Fritz  Kloke.  was  also  there  fishinf;. 
and  was  dryini;  fish  under  a  nniKh  shed  of  poles  covered  with 
canvas,  which  may  he  called  the  iirst  white  man  s  iHiildingon  the 
site  of  what  is  now  Dawwn. 
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GuM  Buttom.  Carmack  with  two  Indians  followed  so4>n, 
but,  instead  of  taking  the  circuitous  route  by  the  mouth 
of  Gold  Bottom,  \.-ent  up  "*  Rabbit  Creek.**  Carmack  ar- 
rived soon  after  Henderson,  and  showed  sonie^'ctilors*' 
of  gold  that  he  had  found  on  **  Rabbit  Creek.'*  *'  Col«>rs  ** 
and  **pay**  arc  by  no  means  to  be  confounded.  Traces, 
or  ** colons**  of  gold  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere. 
Tbe  Indians  and  Carmack  staked  each  a  claim  on  (fold 
Bottom.  When  they  were  ready  to  go,  Henderson  asked 
Carmack  if  he  intended  to  prospect  on  the  way  liack,  to 
which  he  replied  that  he  did.  Then  Henderson  asked 
hini»  if  he  found  anything,  to  send  back  one  of  his 
Indians^  saying  that  he  had  gold,  and  that  he  would 
pay  him  for.  the  trouble ;  which,  Henderson  asserts, 
Carmack  said  he  would  do. 

Leaving  Henderson  and  his  partners  at  work,  Car- 
mack returned  homeward  as  he  came.  A  few  miles*  walk 
along  the  bald  crest  of  the  divide  brought  him  int«>  the 
forks  of  **  Rabbit  Creek,**  some  distance  front  its  head. 
Five  miles  beyond,  in  the  thick  spruce  -  timberetl  valley, 
a  tributary  about  as  Urge  as  **  Rabbit  Creek**  puts  in  on 
the  left-hand  side. 

About  half  a  mile  below  this  large  tributary  the  party 
stopped  to  rest.  They  had  been  panning  here  and  there. 
Carmack,  it  is  said,  went  to  sleep ;  Skookutn  Jim,  taking 
the  pan,  went  to  the  **rim**  of  the  valley  at  the  fo4»t  of 
a  birchftree  and  filled  it  with  dirt.  Washing  it  in  the 
creek,  he  found  a  large  showing  of  gold.  Right  **  under 
the  grass-  roots,**  Jim  said,  he  found  from  ten  cents  to 
one  dollar  to  the  pan.  In  a  little  while,  it  is  said,  they 
filled  a  shot-gun  cartridge  with  coarse  gold.  A  sirange 
eircumstance  was  that  this  gold  was  not  from  bed-n»ck, 
which  was  many  feet  below  the  surface,  nor  even  the 
present  creek-bed,  but,  unsusfiected  by  them,  had  .slid 
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down  from  the  ^  bench/'  or  hill-side,  a  kind  of  diggings 
which  were  unknown  at  that  time.  Carmack  staked  off 
Discovery  (a  double  claim)  for  himself,  and  five  hundred 
feet  above  and  below  for  his  two  Indian  companions, 
Skookum  Jim  taking  Na  i  above  Discovery,  and  Culttis 
Charlie  No.  i  below.  The  date  of  this  is  variously  given 
as  the  i6th  and  17th  of  August,  the  former  date  being 
generally  regarded  as  the  probable  one. 

After  staking,  they  hastened  to  Forty-Mile,  forgetting 
their  promise  to  Henderson,  who  by  every  moral  right 
was  entitled  to  a  claim  near  the  rich  ground  they  un- 
dottbtedly  had  di$a>vered.  They  recorded  their  claims 
before  Inspector  Constantine,  the  recorder  or  acting  gold 
commissioner,  and  named  the  creek  *^  Bonanza." 

Carmack*s  own  story  of  **$2.5o  to  the  pan  "  was  not  be* 
lieved^  though  it  was  not  doubted  that  he  had  found 
gokL  A  stampede  followeiL  Drunken  men  were  thrown 
into  boats.  One  man  was  tied  and  made  to  go  along.  But 
there  was  no  excitement  beyond  what  attends  a  stam- 
pede for  locations  on  any  creek  on  which  gi>ld  has  been 
found.  There  are  always  persons  about  a  mining  camp 
ready  to  start  on  a  stampede  simply  as  a  chance,  wheth- 
er good  prospects  have  been  found  or  not.  Whole  creeks 
have  been  staked  out  in  the  belief  that  gold  would  sub- 
sequently be  found.  So  the  excitement  of  this  earlier 
stage  was  of  small  significance.  It  was  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional ^stampeder,**  so  to  speak — rounders  about  the 
saloons,  some  new  arrivals,  but  few  old  miners,  the  latter 
being  still  in  the  diggings  up  the  creek. 

The  first  persons  to  arrive  at  the  scene  of  the  new  dis- 
covery began  staking  down-stream.  That  also  was  a 
^^stampeder's**  custom.  The  chances  were  considered 
better  there  than  above.  It  is  all  nonsense,  the  talk  now 
of  persons  who  would  have  one  believe  they  **got  in 
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m  choice  locations**  by  reason  of  superior  foresight. 
It  vas  blind  luck.  The  staking  went  on  down-stream  ft>r 
six  miles,  and  then  began  above,  and  continued  for  iscvcn 
or  eight  miles  up-stream  before  the  side  gulches,  or 
**paps»**  as  they  are  called,  were  thought  of  seriously. 

Ladue«  who  had  started  for  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike 
behind  Henderson,  was  among  the  first  to  hear  t»f  Car- 
iiiack*s  strike.  I«adue  staked  a  town-site  at  the  mouth  o( 
the  Klondike  and  started  for  Forty-Zklite,  but,  meeting  a 
man  who  wanted  some  ltimber«  he  sent  on  his  applicati«m 
by  another  party,  returning  to  the  mill  at  Sixty-Mile, 
ami  soon  after  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike 
with  natl%  spikes,  and  lumber,  built  a  rough  warehouse, 
just  opposite  the  present  Akiska  Commercial  Company's 
warehouse,  92  X40  feet,  and  a  cabin — ^the  first  in  Dawson 
—the  name  given  the.  new  town  by  the  sur\'eyor,  Mr. 
Qgiivie,  in  honor  of  his  chief.  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson, 
director  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey.  The  Alaska 
Commercial  Company's  steamer  Arctic  having  by  this 
time  reached  Forty-Mile,  bound  for  Fort  Selkirk,  pushed 
on  through  the  tee  that  was  running  in  the  river  in  the 
new  town,  arriving  in  September  with  a  few  miners  and 
a  very  limited  amount  of  supplies.  After  discharging, 
she  hurried  back  to  Porty-Mile,  but  was  frozen  in  be- 
fore she  could  be  placed  in  a  safe  place,  and  the  next 
spring,  in  trying  to  get  her  free  of  the  ice  before  she 
was  crushed,  a  stick  of  dynamite,  intended  for  the  ice, 
destroyed  her. 

Among  the  first  to  hear  of  the  strike  were  four  men 
from  up  river— Dan  McGilvray,  Dave  McKay,  Dave  Ed- 
wards, and  Harry  Waugh — and  they  Itnxited  Xos.  3,  14, 
15,  and  16  below  Discovery.  These  men  did  the  Jirs/ 
simkimg  that  was  done  on  the  creek,  and  they  made  the 
first  clean-up,  with  five  boxes  set.    The  figures  are  lack- 
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ing  for  their  first  sho%'elUng«  but  on  the  second  they  cleaned 
up  thirteen  and  a  half  ounces  of  fjnoM  ($329.50),  being  Ave 
hours'  w<»rk  of  one  man  shovelling.  The  gold  varied  froni 
the  size  of  pinheads  to  nuggets  one  of  $1 2  being  ftuind. 
Now  the  Klondike  magnifier  began  his  work*  with  this 
curious  result,  that  the  ^  lies  **  of  to-day  were  surpassed 
by  the  truth  of  to-morrow,  until  it  came  %€\  be  accepted 
that,  **  Vou  can't  tell  no  lies  about  Klondike."  McGil- 
vrayand  the  rrM  had  perhaps  S1500 — surely  a  large  sum 
for  the  time  thvy  had  worked.  Ladue  weighed  the  gi>kL 
and  as  he  came  out  of  the  store  he  said  to  some  x*%sem- 
bled  miners,  ^  How's  that  for  two  and  a  half  days*  sho%-* 
elling-in — ^$4008  ?"  The  liability  to  exaggeration  about  a 
mining  camp  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  escape  who  writes  or  speaks  in  the  midst  of  affairs 
concerning  any  specific  find.  A  man  with  a  town^te 
must  also  be  allowed  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  such 
matters.  But  soon  the  joke  was  on  the  other  side.  Men 
actually  on  the  spot  would  not  believe  anything  they 
hearcL  Two  ot  the  men  working  on  Indian  River  came 
down  and  heard  of  the  strike.  Said  one  to  his  partner, 
*"  Shall  we  g€»  up  and  stake  ?"  Replied  the  other,  ^  Why. 
I  wouldn't  go  across  the  river  on  that  old  Siwash's  wcH-d"* 
(meaning  Carmack).  They  went  on  down  to  Forty-Mile. 
Another  party,  one  of  whom  was  Swan  Peterson,  who 
bought  in  on  No.  jj  Eldorado^  came  along  at  the  same 
time,  and  argued  for  three  hours  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Klondike  whether  they  should  go  up,  and  finally  went  on 
to  Circle  City. 

There  were  few  old-timers  in  the  procession.  Tbj 
knew  all  about  Klondike.  It  was  nothing  but  a  ^  moose* 
pasture."  It  was  not  like  other  places  where  they  had 
seen  gold.  They  climbed  the  hills  and  walked  along 
the  divide  until  they  could  look  down  into  the  valley  of 
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Bnnanza.  Here  many  of  thc*m  stopped  and  threw  up 
their  bands  in  disgust.  Others  went  the  round  of  the 
creek,  eursing  and  swearing  at  those  who  told  them  to 
oome  there.  One  old-timer  got  up  as  far  as  No.  20 
above,  where  the  last  stakes  were.  He  surveyed  the 
prospect,  and  as  he  turned  away  remarked,  **  Til  leave 
it  to  the  Swetles.**  (The  Swedes  were  sup|K>sed  to  be 
wflling  to  work  the  poorest  ground.)  Another,  or-  it 
may  have  been  the  same,  is  said  to  have  written  on  the 
stakes  of  No.  21,  not  the  usual  **  I  claim.**  etc.,  but,  **  This 
mi09§€^fasimrt  is  r^unrd  for  the  Sunft's  and  Chcchah-^ 
ko€%r  Louts  Rh«Kles  staked  it  right  afterwards.  After 
he  had  written  his  name  he  said  to  his  companions,  tie- 
ioft  ashamed  of  staking  in  such  a  place,  that  he  woultl 
cvt  his  name  off  for  two  bits  (25  cents).  The  next  sum- 
OKr  he  took  out  ftirty-fmir  thousand  and  odd  dollars. 

Bat  alt  that  and  much  more  was  hidden  in  the  future. 
A  Klondike  claim  was  not  considered  worth  anything. 
One-lialf  interest  in  one  of  the  richest  Eldorado  claims 
was  sold  for  a  sack  of  flour.  A  few  thousand  dollars 
coald  have  bought  up  the  creek  from  end  to  en<t. 

Some  wtio  liad  provisions  remained  to  pritspcct,  others 
retnnicd  to  Forty-Mile,  just  as  the  miners  were  coming 
in  from  the'diggings,  to  learn  for  the  first  time  of  a  strike 
on  Klondike.  Among  these  was  a  Swede  t)y  the  name 
of  Charlie  Andenum.  By  the  time  Ander.<Mm  reached 
the  new  diggings  there  was  nothing  left.  After  a  fruit- 
less  attempt  to  reach  a  distant  creek  fn^m  which  gold 
had  lieen  reported,  he  returned  discouraged  to  Dawson. 
There  a  gambler  approached  him  and  said,  **  Charlie, 
don*t  you  want  to  tnty  a  claim  ?"  **  I  don't  care  if  I  do. 
How  much  do  you  want  ?**  ^  I'll  let  you  have  Xo.  29  on 
Eldorado  for  dfoo.**  *"  1*11  take  it,"  replied  Anderson,  who 
had  taken  out  a  <»>nsiderable  suni  that  summer  from  a 
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chum  on  Miller  Creek*  at  the  head  of  Sixty- Mile  River, 
and  he  weighed  out  the  dust.  The  enterprising  salesman 
went  about  boasting  how  he  had  played  Charlie  for  a 
^^suckeft**  only  he  wanted  some  one  to  kick  him  for  not 
having  asked  him  $i  200.  lie  believed  he  could  have  got 
it  just  as  easily  as  he  did  the  dSoo.  The  roan  who  sold 
the  claim  is  still  a  poor  man.  When  Eldorado  began  to 
^  prove  ttp»**  even  Anderson  could  not  realize  the  enor- 
mous value  of  his  claim*  from  which  there  will  come  out 
$400,000^  if  the  remaining  two- fifths  are  as  rich  as  the  three- 
fifths  that  have  been  worked  thus  far.  Eldorado  was  not 
liked  as  well  as  Adams  Creek,  just  below  it.  A  late-comer 
went  up  Adams,  found  a  man  staking  for  himself  and 
family  (by  this  time  the  r^al  excitement  had  begun).  Said 
the  late-comer :  ^  I've  come  a  good  way.  What  you  are 
doing  is  illegal,  and  I  want  a  claim  and  mean  to  have 
one.**  The  man  who  was  staking  told  him  he  would  like 
to  have  bis  friends  near  him,  and  offered  him  the  stakes 
of  NoL  15  Eldorado,  if  that  would  do  as  well.  It  was  ac- 
ceptcd.  Nothing  more  than  ** wages*'  has  yet  been 
found  on  Adams. 

How  was  the  news  of  the  Klondike  discovery  received 
on  the  lower  river?  Forty-Mile,  the  seat  of  the  re- 
oorder«  was  of  course  the  first  to  hear  all  the  reports  and 
rumors.  This  can  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  one  who 
was  in  Porty«Mile  town  at  the  time.  **  Nobody  believed 
any  of  the  first  reports  about  gold  on  the  Klondike. 
Yoa  ace,  there  never  was  any  money  in  the  lower  coun- 
try.  A  man  would  come  in  after  a  hard  summer's  work 
with  a  *poke*  [sack]  that  a  man  would  be  ashamed  of 
here  in  Dawson.  They  owed  the  stores  for  their  last 
yearns  outfit,  and  they'd  pay  for  that  and  get  credit  on 
next  yearns  outfit.  The  stores  had  rather  have  it  that 
way  than  not.    They  were  sure  a  man  would  not  leave 
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the  country  without  paying,  or  with  a  small  stake,  so 
they*d  be  sure  sooner  or  later  of  getting  all  he  made. 
They  were  a  pretty  good  class  of  men  in  the  lower  coun- 
try, and  most  of  them  ct>uld  get  credit.  A  man  would 
oone  into  a  saloon,  and  all  he*d  have  would  be  one  drink 
or  one  dance.  You'd  never  see  them  asking  up  three  or 
four  at  once  to  drink.  Why,  there  weren't  but  three  men 
in  Forty-Mile  that  could  afford  to  get  drunk.  They  did 
nothing  all  winter  but  sit  around  where  it  was  warm, 
playing  pedro,  solitaire,  and  casino.  Word  came  to  For- 
ty-Mile  that  Louis  Rhodes  had  two  men  working  for 
him*  and  was  getting  good  pay.  *  That's  a  lie,'  said  one 
man.  *  Louis  Rhodes!  when  was  Av  able  to  hire  two 
men?*  Next  word  came  down  that  Ben  Wall  was  get* 
ting  two-bit  dirt.  *Hell!*  says  Nigger  Jim;  *rve 
known  Ben  Wall  these  ten  years,and  he's  the  all-firedest 
liar  in  the  Yukon.*  When  they  heard  that  Berry  was 
getting  $1  to  the  pan,  they  laughed.  Klondike  was  a 
banco — nothing  but  a  bunco/*  These  words  were  spo* 
ken  in  what  the  miners  called  **  josh/*  but  they  were  true, 
nevertheless. 

City,  170  miles  farther  away  than  Forty -Mile, 
not  get  the  news  so  soon.  The  first  report  that 
reached  Circle  was  of  a  discovery  on  Klondike — ^an  ounce 
to  the  **  shovel,'*  shovelling  off  the  surface.  This,  in 
miners'  parlance,  meant  that  one  man  had  shovelled 
into  the  sluice-boxes  gold  to  the  value  of  one  ounce  ($17) 
per  day.  The  next  news  was  when  Sam  Bartlett  came 
down  with  a  raft  of  logs  which  he  had  failed  to  land  at 
Forty-Mile.  Bartlett  said  it  was  a  '*bilk";  that  Joe  La- 
due  was  only  trying  to  get  men  up  to  his  town-site — ^he 
had  stopped  there,  but  would  not  stake.  The  next  news 
came  to  Oscar  Ashby,  a  saloon  -  keeper,  from  a  friend, 
about  the  middle  of  November.    The  river  was  then 
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closed,  and  the  letter  came  down  over  the  ice.*  There 
were  about  seventy* live  men  in  Oscar's  saloi>n  when  the 
letter  was  read.  |t  was  somewhat  to  this  effect*  telling 
Ashlqr  to  buy  all  the  prt>pcrty  he  c«nild  on  Klondike,  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  what  the  prices  were :  **  This 
is  one  of  the  richest  strikes  in  the  workL  It  is  a  world* 
beater.  I  can*t  tell  how  much  gold  we  are  getting  to  the 
pan,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  like  of  such  a  thing  in 
my  life.  I  myself  saw  S150  panned  out  of  one  pan  of  dirt, 
and  I  think  they  are  getting  as  high  as  $1000.**  The  crowd 
in  the  saloon  had  a  big  laugh,  and  thought  s«i  little  of  it 
that  they  never  spoke  of  it  again.  **  1 1  disgu^ed  them  that 
men  were  so  crazy  as  to  write  that  way/'  to  quote  the  words 
of  one  who  was  present.  Soon  after  another  letter  came. 
This  time  it  was  to  Harry  Spencer  and  Frank  Dcns- 
aiore»  from  a  party  with  whom  they  were  well  acquaint- 
cd.  Densmore  at  once  fitted  out  a  dog-team  and  went 
ttpi  After  he  got  up  he  wrote  back  to  Spencer,  relating 
all  the  particulars.  He  repeated  the  words  of  the  others 
-x-namely,  that  he  really  could  not  tell  what  they  icvrc* 
finding:  it  was  immensely  rich ;  he  had  never  seen  any* 
thing  like  it.  Now  Spencer  and  Densmore  had  large 
interests  in  Circle  City,  so  the  men  knew  it  amid  be 
no  lie;  they  were  compelled  to  believe  it.  The  wildest 
stampede  resulted.  Every  dog  that  could  be  bought, 
begged,  or  stolen  was  pressed  into  service,  and  those  who 
could  not  get  dogs  started  hauling  their  own  sleds,  men 
and  even  women,  until  in  two  weeks  there  were  not  twenty 
people  left  in  Circle,  and  of  those  some  were  cripples  and 
could  not  travel    In  a  short  while  there  were  not  even 

*Tom  O'Brien  and  the  general  manager  of  the  Alaska  Com* 
meicial  Company  made  the  3>o  traiNmiles  or  more  in  a  few  hfwrs 
over  five  days,  travelling  lights  with  Uisket  sleiich  and  ck)g!t  ^a 
rtooid  trip. 
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thai  nomber  kft,  a  report  givins^  the  actual  number  as 
two  men  and  one  woman.  Thtise  who  had  claims  de* 
iertcd  them,  and  those  wht>  had  outfits  took  what  they 
conkl  haul  and  left  the  rest  in  a  cache,  where  they  are  to 
this  <lay.  Chie  man,  William  FarreK  of  No.  60  alim-e  on 
Bonania,  left  a  thousand  dollars*  w«»rth  of  provisions, 
five  full  claims  on  one  creek«  and  fully  a  dozen  other 
interestsw all  nmsidered  gixid  prospects;  and,  says  he,  "'I 
haven't  paid  any  attention  to  them  since."  By  the  time 
the  Circle  City  crowd  arrived  Bonanza  was  staked  to 
XoL  6e  below  and  into  the  6o's  above,  and  also  the  side 
creelnk  Eldorado  and  Adams.  So  that  the  late-comers 
had  to  go  into  the  side -gulches,  or  else  buy  in,  which 
latter  many  of  them  did,  so  that  on  such  as  Eldorado  it 
flooo  came  about  that  few  4>f  the  original  stakers  were 
IdU  haring  sold  out  at  ridiculous  prices. 

There  were  from  three  to  four  hundred  miners  at  wt>rk 
about  Circle  City,  and  nearly  all  had  money,  the  United 
States  mint  returns  giving  the  amount  of  gold  cleaned 
ap  that  season  in  Birch  Creek  as  $900,000 ! 

The  first  mail  that  went  outside  by  dog-team  carried 
letters  to  friends  and  relatives,  advising  them  that  a  big 
strike  had  fa>een  made.  It  reached  them  in  January  and 
February,  and  they  started.  Crossing  the  pass  in  spring, 
they  came  down  on  the  high- water  in  June,  and«  though 
nnable  to  get  in  on  the  main  creeks,  many  of  them 
located  other  creeks  that  are  showing  up  rich.  That  the 
report  of  a  strike  of  this  magnitude  should  have  lieen 
coounoo  property  outside  six  months  before  the  excite- 
ment is  clear  proof  that  the  world's  acute  attack  of 
insanity  was  caused  by  the  adroit  manipulation  of  the 
story  of  the  miners*  arrival  by  sensational  newspapers, 
as  the  result  of  rivalry  and  to  boom  the  Alaska  outfit- 
ting business. 
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But  where  were  HendenM>n  an<l  ht!i  partners  while  Bu> 
lumia  and  Eldorado  were  beini^  staked  ? 

Bonansa  was  staked  into  the  8o*s  above  and  Eldo* 
rado  to  No.  33— or  over  three  miles— when  a  party  of 
miners^  includinf^  George  Wtlsson  and  James  McNamctr, 
went  over  the  divide  to  liold  Bottom*  where  Ilendenmn 
was  still  working. 

Henderson  asked  them  where  they  were  from.  They 
replied,  ^  Bonanxa  CreeL'* 

Henderson  says  that  he  did  not  want  to  display  his 
ignorance.  He  had  never  heard  of  **  Bonanza  **  Creek. 
At  length  he  ventured  to  ask  where  **  Bonanza**  Creek 
was.    They  pointed  over  the  hill. 

"^ '  Rabbit  Creek  V    What  have  you  gtit  there  T 

**  We  have  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world.** 

**  Who  found  it  ?** 

-  McCormtck.** 

It  is  said  Henderson  threw  down  his  shovel  and  went 
and  sat  on  the  bank,  so  sick  at  heart  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  speak. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  Henderson.  Many  anoth- 
er man  would  have  been  utterly  discouraged.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  there  was  very  rich  ground  for  a  mile 
farther  up  on  Eldorado,  but  the  extent  of  the  richness 
of  the  new  creeks  was  not  then  suspected.  Nor  did  Hen- 
derson's ill-fortune  end  here.  He  had  been  over  the 
ridge,  upon  a  large  fork  of  Gt>ld  Bottom,  and^  made 
discoveries,  one  of  which  amounted  to  35  cents  to  the 
pan.  He  staked  a  claim  there,  according  to  the  law  then 
in  force— one  full  claim,  and  another  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled by  virtue  of  discovery.  After  cleaning  up  on  Gold 
Bottom  and  dividing  the  money  between  his  partners, 
he  staked  a  discoverer's  double  claim  and  started  for  For- 
ty •Mile,  as  winter  was  coming  on.    On  the  way  he  met 
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Andrew  Hunker,  a  German  by  birth,  who  had  staked  and 
recorded  No.  jt  below  on  Bonanza  Creek,  and  Charles 
Johnson,  an  Ohio  man.  who  had  staked  No.  43  beK>w  on 
the  same  creek.  They  told  Henderson  that  they  had  niatlu 
a  discovery  of  gj  to  the  pan  on  the  other  fork  of  Hendcr- 
floa*ft**Ooid  Bottom."  They  had  staked  between  them  Dis- 
covery and  No.  ■  above  and  No.  ■  beluw,  on  September 


nvmsu  TMB  MrcKorr  "k'mmbh  mcuimu"  ' 

tlh.  This  wa«  two  miles  below  Henderson's  discovery. 
Tbey  told  Henderson  they  thought  be  could  not  hold 
Discovery  as  against  them,  and  as  their  new  And  was 
apparently  better  than  his  own,  he  staked  No.  3  abov-.;. 
Tbb  iork  was  first  called  Hunker's  Fork  of  Gold  Bottom, 
and  was  so  shown  on  maps  of  that  time.  But  as  the 
aubsequent  staking  began  at  Hunker's  discovery,  the 
wbole  creek  to  its  mouth  at  the  Klondike  was  recorded 
as  Honker  Creek, Gold  Bottiun  becoming  a  fork  of  Hunker 
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Creek.  At  Bear  Creek,  between  Hunker  and  the  Yuk«»n, 
where  Sokmion  Marpak,  a  Russian  Finn,  haii  just  made  a 
discovery,  Henderson  stopped  and  staked  a  claim.  When 
he  reached  Forty-Mile,  Henderson  karncd  that  instead 
of  being  altowed  a  claim  on  each  separate  creek,  a  new 
mining  regulation  just  received  from  Ottawa  providrd 
that  no  person  could  h«>ld  m«>re  than  one  claim  in  a  min- 
ing **  district,**  the  Klondike  River  and  all  its  tributaries 
being  considered  a  **  district.**  Sixty  days  from  the  time 
of  staking  was  allowed  in  which  to  record,  and  Henderson 
applied,  he  maintains,  within  the  time,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  his  general  statement.  Although  his 
record  b  imperfect,  much  latitude  must  be  allowed  men 
who  are  isobled  for  months  and  necessarily  have  'hazy 
ideas  of  daces.  In  general  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
at  the  time  Henderson  drove  his  stakes  he  was  entitled 
to  either  four  or  five  claims,  according  as  he  chtise  his 
locations,  on  Hunker  Creek,  and  the  law  which  thus  de- 
prived him  came  into  force  between  the  time  he  staked 
and  the  day  he  reached  Forty-Mile.  Ami,  I  would  ask, 
how  could  Henderson — and  I  would  include  all  of  his 
class,  the  hardy  prospectors  who  were  the  real  develop- 
ers of  the  Yukon,  who  have  given  to  Canada  all  that  is 
at  present  shown  to  be  of  value  there — h4>w  couki  he 
have  made  the  original  discoveries,  that  paved  the  way 
for  the  development  of  the  great  riches  of  Klondike,  if. 
he  had  remained,  say,  at  Forty  •  Mile  town,  where  he 
could  have  kept  posted  on  changes  in  the  mining  law 
made  from  time  to  time  at  Ottawa  ? 

Hunker^s  discovery  being  better  than  his  own,  Hen- 
derson recorded  No.  3  alone.  He  was  laid  up  that  win* 
ter,  unable  to  work,  from  an  injury  he  met  with  on  Indian 
River.  In  the  spring,  far  from  being  disheartened,  and 
with  energy  and  faith  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  took 
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his  tcN>h^  boat,  and  some  provbtons  and  went  up  the 
Klondike  forty  miles,  to  a  larg^e  tributary  then  called 
''Too  Much  Goldr  but  known  now  as  ''Flat'*  Creek, 
|iro!ipecttng.  He  ssoon  returned  and  proceeded  to  a  large 
creek,  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Stewart  River«  and« 
eleven  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  made  a  discov- 
ery ol  lo  cents  to  the  pan,  the  creek  being  subsequently 
named  **  Henderson  *'  Creek.  Prom  there  he  ascended  the 
SCewart  River  a  long  distance,  prospecting.  Being  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  outlook,  he  staked  a  town-site  at 
the  mouth  of  Mc^esten  Creek,  eighty  miles  from  the 
ncNitli  of  Stewart,  and  on  fais  return  made  an  applica- 
tion for  the  same  to  Ottawa.  For  some  cause  he  re- 
oeived  no  reply  to  the  application.  (The  town-site  has 
since  been  taken  up  and  stores  built  there.)  Returning 
to  the  new  camp  which  had  sprung  up  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Klondike,  he  took  steamer,  intending  to  leave  the 
eooiitry,  but  was  frozen  in  with  the  rest  of  the  refugees 
at  Circle  City.  He  was  under  the  doctor's  care  all  winter. 
Obliged  to  realize  some  money,  he  sold  No.  3  above  Dis- 
covery on  Hunker  Creek  for  $3000  a  mere  fraction  of  its 
value.  Henderson,  miner  that  he  is,  would  have  workeil 
this  claim  had  he  been  able  to  do  so,  and  he  would  still 
have  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  comfortable  fort- 
one»  and  thereby  received  some  compensation  for  his 
many  discouragements^ 

Although  he  did  not  himself  make  the  discovery  on 
Bonanza,  he  was  yet  the  direct  cause  and  means  of  that 
discovery  being  made.  He  was  not  the  victim  of  his  own 
negligence  or  failure  to  graspan  opportunity.  He  created 
the  opportunity,  and  was  prevented  from  profiting  by  it. 
It  is  beside  the  pointy  but  yet  of  interest,  that  I  have  it« 
on  Henderson's  own  word,  which  I  am  not  disposed  to 
question,  that  it  was  his  intention,  when  done  with  (lold 
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BoCtom»  to  go  down  Rabbit  Creek  pcospectintr.  When 
the  news  of  the  wonderful  richness  «>f  Bonania  burst  upim 
the  world,  Hemlerson  was  forgotten.  Mr.  Ogilvte,  then 
at  Portj-Mile,  kept  his  government  posted  concerning 
the  developments  of  that  fall  Mr.  O^lvie  gave  the  beset 
information  at  his  commancL  Carmack  had  made  the 
discovery  on  Bonanza  Creek :  Hendenaon's  part  was  not 
then  understood,  and  Henderson  was  nc  man  to  press 
himself  forward.  But  later  Mr.  Ogilvte  gave  the  man 
fiiH  credit  in  the  following  words ; 

"The  KhMuiike  was  prospected  for  forty  miles  op  in  1887.  with- 
out aaythiog  being  lbttnd.'and  again  in  189^  with  a  similar  lack 
of  fcsult;  but  the  diffeience  b  seen  when  the  right  coune  b 
taken,  and  thb  was  led  up  to  bjr  Robert  Henderson.  Thb  man 
is  a  bora  prospector,  and  you  could  not  pcmnde  him  to  «cay  cm 
even  the  richest  daim  on  Bonansa.  He  started  up  in  a  small 
boat  to  spend  thb  summer  and  winter  cu  Stewart  River  pros- 
pecting. Thb  b  the  stuff  the  true  prospccior  b  made  of,  and  I 
am  proud  to  my  he  b  a  Canadbn.*'^ 

When  I  first  met  Henderson  I  was  impressed  by  the 
earnestness  of  the  man.  I  askedi  him  if  he  was  not 
discouraged  by  all  that  had  happened. 

*^  No^**  replied  he,  **  there  are  as  rich  mines  yet  to  be 
discovered  as  any  that  have  been  found.** 

I  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  believed  that^  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  to  say  so. 

In  October,  189S.  I  saw  Henderson  for  the  last  time. 
He  had  just  reached  Seattle  from  t!ie  Yukon.  Unsus- 
picious and  trusting,  he  had  been  nibbed  on  the  steamer 
of  all  the  money  he  had— $1  too.  He  had  one  thing  left. 
It  was  the  golden  (carpenter's)  rule  and  myrtle*leaves 
badge  of  the  Yukon  Order  of  Pioneeff«,  of  which  he  was 


^  Eitract  from  Vktoria  Cc/tmisf,  Nofcmbcr  ^  1897. 
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a  member.  For  Bome  reason  he  insisted  on  pinning  it 
bimaelf  upon  my  vest,  uying,  "Vou  keep  this.  I  will 
loH  it  too,  I  am  nut  fit  tu  live  among  civilized  men." 
He  returned  to  Aspen,  where  his  wife  and  child  were, 
to  work  again  at  the  same  mine  where  he  worked  six 
years  ago,  before  he  went  into  the  Yukon.  Surely,  if  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  could  from  (htawa  grant  hun- 
dreda  of  miles  of  cbims,  supposed  to  be  of  great  value,  ' 
to  men  who  never  saw  and  never  will  see  the  Vukun, 
surely  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  (or  him  yet  to  do  some- 
thing  for  this  man,  who  scorns  to  be  a  beggar  and  to 
whom  the  offer  of  a  pension  would  be  an  insult  xh  long 
M  he  can  tramp  and  dig  and  look.  Canada  owes  not  less 
to  Henderscm  than  California  to  Marshall,  the  discoverer 
at  gold  at  Sutter's  milL 

The  miners  who  knew  have  always  given  Henderson 
credit.  "Siwash  (icorge  would  be  fishing  yet  at  the 
month  of  the  Klondike  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Bub  Hen- 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Tlw  Sukhf  of  BoMMM— Lack  or  <;«)d  Jad|iMM  l^WiM  Scc>c«  at  ihe 
Fim  CkM-ap— Utce  Pu»-iI(Hr  EUomlu  wta  Sukcd  ani  NumJ 

^FTER  Bonanza  began  to  show  up  richer 
than  anything  bcftire  known  in  the 
Yukon,  many  who  did  not  believe 
the  ground  was  particukirly  valu- 
able until  the  true  nature  of  the  strike  was 
made  evident  by  the  labor  of  others  began 
to  realize  what  good  judgment  they  had 
shown  in  fHcking  out  such  "choice  loca* 
tiona.**  To  those  who  by  mere  chance  held 
their  clainut  until  after  the  first  work  was 
done  it  matters  little  that  the  first  opinion  of  Klondike 
was  poor,  but  upon  those  who  thought  the  ammint  of  a 
year's  "grub-stake"  fair  pay  (or  a  few  days'  hard  travel- 
ling the  sight  of  fortunes  taken  from  ground  they  them- 
selres  bad  staked  can  well  be  imagined.  If  the  truth 
were  to  be  confessed,  the  reason  there  were  not  more 
sales  was  that  there  were  few  buyers.  As  the  claims  ' 
**  proved  up^"  the  buyer,  conservative  and  cautious,  was 
nearly  always  a  lap  behind  the  seller,  and  when  prices 
rose  into  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  it  is  no  won- 
der there  was  no  basis  of  calculation.  It  was  as  easy  tn 
believe  there  was  a  million  or  four  millions  as  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  a  single  claim.  When  a  rich 
daim  on  npper  Bonanza  sold  for  $3500  at  Forty-Mile,  a 
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well-known  old  •timer  left  the  room  where  the  sale  was 
being  nefpotbted,  siaytng  he  **  wouldn't  stay  and  see  an 
boficst  nan  buncoed.*' 

Noi  ji  Eldorado  was  sold  by  the  original  stakers  for 
$100^  $So  being  cash.  Within  six  months  it  sold  for 
$ji,ooo»  and  one  year  later  the  owner  refused  $150,000. 
One-half  of  No.  30  Eldorado,  it  is  satd«  was  sold  for  a 
sack  of  flour.  The  owners,  big  Alec  McDonald  and 
Kllj  Chappely  did  not  think  enough  of  it  to  work  it 
thenselveSv  but  rather  bte  in  the  season  put  it  out  on  a 
**  lay,**  and  look  a  **lay**  themselves  on  another  claim. 
The  ** laymen**  struck  it  the  first  hole,  and  out  of  thirty 
burnings  took  out  940,000. 

On  account  of  the  distance  to  the  seat  of  the  recorder, 
the  miners  agreed  upon  a  temporary  recorder  from 
among  their  own  number  (after  the  United  States  cus* 
lorn).  They  paid  this  man  $2  for  each  claim,  agreeing 
to  pay  in  due  season  the  $15  required  by  Canadian  law. 
When  he  began  to  measure  the  claims,  by  some  trick 
a  40-foot  rope  was  introduced  instead  of  a  .50-foot  one, 
which  shortened  each  claim  by  50  feet  or  more,  and 
left  fractions  between,  which  by  this  time  were  of  value. 
Iliese  were  seixed  upon  and  staked  the  same  as  full 
claims^  but  when  the  deception  was  found  out  there  was 
a  big  row,  and  Mr.  William  Ogilvie  was  called  from 
Porty*Mtle  to  settle  the  trouble,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  being  a 
magistrate,  took  testimony ;  the  men  repented,  confessed, 
and  were  forgiven ;  and  then  Mr.  Ogilvie  made  a  partial 
watrtf  of  Bonansa  and  Eldorado.  But  many  of  the 
claims  on  Bonansa  were  short. 

One  of  these  short  claims,  however,  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  official  measurer.  It  was  on  lower  Bonanza — ^I  never 
knew  the  exact  spot;  it  was  where  the  creek  twisted 
very  mnch  and  the  valley  was  broad.    The  staker  was 
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a  mounted  policeman.  He  should  have  measured  500 
feet  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  but  not  beings  able 
to  lee  the  direction,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  thick 
woods,  he  followed  the  winding  creek.  When  the  sur- 
veyor threw  lines  across  the  valley  corresponding  to  his 
upper  and  lower  stakes,  the  poor  policeman  had  six'  feet 
less  than  a  cbim ! 

**  Micky"*  Wilktns  staked  a  claim  near  Discovery. 
^  Micky  **  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  thrown  into 
boats  and  brought  along  against  their  will  from  Forty- 
Mile  in  the  first  stampede,  but  he  was  one  of  a  party 
who  helped  tie  a  drunken  man  and  throw  him  into  a  buaL 
^  Micky  **  sold  out  for  a  few  hundred  dollars.  When  the 
claim  was  surveyed  the  new  owner  found  only  a  few 
inches.  I  felt  sorry  for  all  who  sold  at  the  very  start 
until  I  met  "^ Micky.** 

A  fraction  of  a  claim  would  hardly  seem  worth  having; 
but  John  Jacob  Astor  Dusel,  who  staked  No.  2  above  u|i 
Bonanza,  wa4  a  good  miner,  and  he  wanted  to  take  in  the 
mouth  of  Skookum  Gulch.  Dick  Lowe  put  the  tape,  to 
DusePs  claim  and  found  it  about  78  feet  too  long,  and  took 
for  himself  a  narrow  slice  directly  oppcistte  the  mouth 
of  Skookum.  He  did  not  think  much  of  it  at  the 
time.  He  wanted  $900  for  it.  No  one  was  so  foolish  as 
to  pay  so  much  for  the  narrow  strip  of  ground.  He 
tried  to  let  it  out  on  a  **  lay/*  but  no  one  wanted  to  work 
it  for  an  interest.  He  had  to  work  it  himself,  poor  man ! 
The  first  hole  was  put  down  by  his  present  foreman,  and 
he  did  not  find  a  cent.  Further  account  of  what  is  proba- 
bly the  richest  piece  of  ground  in  the  whole  Klondike 
must  be  left  till  later,  when  he  was  sending  the  gold 
down  on  pack-horses. 

On  Eldorado  the  claims  were  almost  all  over  500  feet. 
It  was  as  if  they  were  measured  by  guess  while  on  the 
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nm,  and  then  a  lot  more  added  to  nuke  sure.  No.  37 
was  420  feet  too  long.  Several  fractions  are  from  100 
to  160  feet  in  length.  Sumctimei  the  second  man  did 
not  measure  his  fraction  correctly,  and  a  third  man  ' 
foand  and  staked  another  slice.  Nothing  on  Eld<>> 
rado   was  too  smalL    There    is  one   to -foot   fraction 


tboagbt  to  be  worth  $10,000  to  $19,000.    A  t  j-foot  frac- 
tioo  was  found  neat  to  No.  14.    It  was  so  narrow  that 
the  owner  had  to  take  a  **  lay  "  of  37  feet  on  the  adjoin- 
'  tBz  daim  in  order  to  work  it. 

Nor  was  all  the  luck  confined  to  the  mines.  A  butch- 
er named  "Loog  Shorty,"  otherwise  Thorp^  drove  cat- 
tle in  over  the  Dallun  trail,  and  was  trj-ing  to  reach 
Forty-Mile  late  in  the  fall  with  the  meat  on  a  raft  in  the 
ice.  He  was  frozen  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike, 
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only  to  discover  there  a  big  mining  -  camp.  That  beef 
was  a  godsend  to  the  miners^  as  provisions  were  very 
scarce.  Plqur  had  to  be  freighted  with  dogs  from  For- 
ty*Mile,  and  sold  at  from  $40  to  $60  a  fifty-pound  sack. 
Beef  was  $1  to  $1  a  pound.  Mining -tools  also  were 
scarce,  shovels  bringing  $17  to  $18  each.  But  wages 
were  proportionately  high«  $1.50  to  $2  an  hour  being 
paid  for  common  labor,  and  often  not  to  be  had  at  that 
price.  Wages  were  high,  not  because  of  the  expense  of 
living,  but  because  of  the  opportunities  for  individual 
effort. 

The  first  hole  to  be  put  down  by  burning  is  credited 
to  Skookum  Jim.  Rages  could  be  filled  with  the  finds 
that  day  by  day  were  made  on  those  claims  that  were 
worked  that  winter.  A  personage  known  to  fame  as 
^'Swiftwater  Bill**  took  a  loo-foot  "lay  **  on  No.  13  Eldo- 
rado. Seven  holes  were  put  down  before  the  pay  was 
struck  (though  many  think  there  was  pay  in  one  of  the 
first  holes,  and  that  they  filled  it  up).  At  any  rate,  the 
buyer  .asked  the  price — ^^5,000— and  with  six  others  he 
bought  the  claim,  paid  $10,000  down,  put  in  a  rocker, 
and  paid  for  the  claim  in  six  weeks. 

Any  claims  not  recorded  within  sixty  days  were  open 
for  relocation.  There  were  several  such  claims  left  va- 
cant by  men  who  considered  them  no  good,  and  who 
recorded  elsewhere.  Such  a  claim  was  No.  40  above 
on  Bonahsa.  It  was  generally  known  that  the  claiiA 
was  open,  and  a  mounted  policeman  was  there,  with 
watch  in  hand,  to  announce  when  exactly  twelve  o'clock 
midnight  came.  It  was  in  January.  There  were  several 
parties  on  foot,  and  two  men  had  dog  outfits.  Promptly 
at  midnight  all  hf  nds  staked  and  started.  One  Lereaus 
and  a  companion,  Vaughan,  ran  to  No.  48  above,  where 
one  team  was  waiting.    Lowerie,  the  other  dog  -  man. 
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started  on  the  run  for  Dawson,  where  an  Indian  with 
five  or  six  dogs  was  in  watting.  Lereaux  had  the  same 
nmnber.  At  Dawson  they  were  not  far  apart.  Both 
were  splendid  teams,  but  dogs  are  poor  things  to  race 
with,  as  every  one  knows.  A  dog  has  no  ambition,  to 
pass  ahead,  like  a  horse;  he  prefers  to  follow.  Besides, 
when  the  trait  is  narrow,  it  is  hard  for  one  team  to  pasjt 
another.  They  probably  could  not  have  passed  each- 
other  at  all,  but  it  happened  that  every  time  they 
eame  to  a  cabin  the  leading  team  insisted  on  turning  out, 
whereupon  the  hind  team  would  seize  the  opportunity 
to  dash  by.  When  they  reached  Forty-Mile,  Lowerie 
amd  the  Indian  were  ahead.  The  Indian  runner  did  not 
know  the  recorder's  office  was  across  the  creek,  or  else  the 
doga  determined  to  turn  into  Porty-^Iile  town.  Lowerie 
saw  the  mistake,  jumped  from  his  sleigh,  and  made  for 
the  recorder's  office  on  the  dead  run,  with  Lercaux  just 
even  with  him.  Both  men  reached  the  office  at  the  same 
moment  and  fell  against  the  door.  They  were  both  so 
exhattsted  that  for  a  while  they  could  not  say  what  they 
had  come  for..  When  they  recovered  sufficient  breath 
to  announce  their  business,  Captain  Constantine  told 
them  he  would  watt  to  see  if  there  were  others  behind ; 
and,  no  one  else  coming,  he  divided  the  claim  between 
them. 

A  detachment  of  mounted  police  came  up  to  Dawson 
in  the  late  winter  or  spring,  bringing  the  rea>rd<books 
with  them.  Certificates  of  registry  of  that  time  were 
in  manuscript,  there  being  no  printed  blanks  until  later. 

Wild  scenes  followed  the  clean-up.  Men  with  never 
a  penny  to  spare  in  their  lives  were  .suddenly  made  rich. 
There  was  no  real  disorder,  there  were  no  shootings,  no 
hold-ups,  none  of  the  things  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  a  real  live  mining-camp.    Something  in  the 
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Yukon  »r  d-co-r,«»  .n  that.    It  «-»  -',,»:^,j;S: 

C^n«l  only  a  taker*  *««. »»  ^^j^^,,^  ^»«1. 
^J'wl^.  U  would  not  1^  «;^«- J^J^t:;;^  fl^  of 

the  «loo«.a.if  there  were  ^J^'^^Ji,  .rf  men 

•,.  p^ned  out  of  *»«  «J2STS^  ^^  »  '"""'^ 
«r«nU  be  •*«»-?  «1**";^  ^  Si  in  the  town,  «h1 
Sometime*  order*  were  p*en  to  «.  ^j, 

then  the  b«tender  would  go  out  .nio  "^  ^^"^^.^ 

embody  in.  «ul  ;jll  wouM  ta^  to^-^^^      ^^^^^^ 

one  of  the  new  •*«'»'^"**  J'l^irt  sood-natured 
which  was  not  often,  the  crowd-always  a  B"™" 

«^woald  pick  him  up  ^^^^^'j^  t^j  C^ 
hi.  Uke  .  battering  "m  '^^^''^^^^  ^ver  beeii 
until  he  cried  out  -  Enough .      ^bere  n». 
MM  birthing  like  it  before,  nor  wdl  an>lh.ng  M«.te 

equal  it  ever  be  »een  again.  «.!„«.  chief 

The  fore-mentioned -Swiftwater  B-IU    who«^^«rt 

daam  to  attention  seem*  to  have  been  the  »»?.  "^ 

in-  money  and  the  ease  with  »hich-*peak.ng  m  tl«  ver 

nacularof  the  n.i«ing<a«P-*«-'««.«'"'l**  H^ 
by  the  fair  .ex.  spent  $40,000.  and  had  »«»«"'>•  ^j^ 
to  go  o«t«de  witC  Hi*  claim  was  good  for  rt.  Aough. 
He  quarrelled  with  hb  -  lady  friend.-  and,  observing  h« 
order  egg*  «"  •  resuurant.  he  bought  up  every  egg '" 
town— no  fewer  than  nine  hundred  in  all— at  a  co»t « 
$1  each.  He  wore  his  mnJt/mJks  in  the  streets  of  han 
Francisco.,  threw  money  into  the  streets,  and.  in  other 
way*  ostentatiously  displayed  his  new  wealth,  his  vanity 
and  craving  for  notoriety  making  him  ridiculous  even 
in  I>awaon. 

How  much  gold  came  out  of  the  ground  that  first 
sommer  can  never  be  known.    Two  and  a  half  million* 
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it  probably  not  far  from  the  mark.  The  richneiu  of 
the  fifteen  miles  reported  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  was  much 
exaggerated.  The  pans  of  dirt  that  he  saw  washed  out 
gave  him  reason  for  believing,  upon  computation,  that 
there  might  be,  as  he  stated,  actually  $4,000,000  in  each 
claim.  But  these  were  not  averages.  Far,  far  from  it. 
Nor  was  the  enormous  cost  of  working  the  richest,  yet 
costliest,  diggings  in  the  Yukon  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  it  should  have  been ;  this  might  have  prc%-ented 
the  imposition  of  the  iniquitous  laws  of  a  Canadian  cabi- 
net, confessedly  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  gold-placer 
mining*  and  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  lost  their 
hcacb  in  contempbting  the  richness  of  the  country. 

J.  J.  Clements  panned  out  of  four  pans  $2000,  the 
lanccst  being  reported  at  $775.  Clarence  Berry  showed 
gold  in  bottles  that  he  said  represented,  respectively, 
#560^  $2 JO.  and  $175  pans.  There  were  many  others  like 
these.  Of  course,  they  were  picked  and  scraped  off  bed- 
fock,  and  did  not  represent  average  dirt ;  $5,  even  $1, 
^straight,**  as  it  is  called,  would  be  enormously  rich. 

If  the  pay-streak  were  too  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep, 
there  would  be  150^000  cubic  feet,  equal  to,  say,  675,000 
poms  of  dirt.  Think  what  an  average  of  $1  to  the  pan, 
or  even  25  cents,  would  be ! 

**Jimmie  the  T6ugh,'*  otherwise  McMann,  got  a  "^lay** 
€Ni  Na  15  above  on  Bonania,  sold  dump  in  spring  for 
^115,000,  spent  $28,000  in  one  bar-bill  alone,  and  went  out 
with  $6000  to  San  Francisco;  returning,  landed  at  Dyca 
with  $1200,  invested  in  whiskey  at  $25  a  gallon,  landed  at 
Dawson  with  $588,  got  drunk  and  spent  $500  in  one  week, 
and  then  went  down  to  Fort  Yukon  after  grub  with  the 
rest  of  the  crowd. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  came  out  of 
the  BerryAnton  ckiim  No.  6  and  the  fraction.   On  No.  1 1 
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Eldorado  Htc  "box- lengths  cleaned  up  $6 1,00a  Some 
say  tbat  they  took  out  $i5«ooo  to  $20,000  to  a  box-lenj^h, 
one  man,  two  shifts,  shov^elling  twenty  hours.  There 
were  spots  on  Bonanza  as  rich  as  Eldorado,  but  not  so 
even  and  regular.  One  thousand  dollars  to  the  foot  h 
the  top  figure,  pn  an  average,  for  best  of  Eldorado,  but 
the  cost  is  one-third  for  taking  it  out.  The  first  year 
showed  nuggets  of  all  sizes  up  to  one  of  $585  (estimated 
at  I  OS.  s  $17)  from  No.  36  Eldorado. 

Not  all  the  fortunate  ones  started  for  civilization  with 
their  new  wealth.  Many  remained  to  work  their  cbims, 
and  these — perhaps  not  less  happy  or  exultant— were 
not  heard  of  outside  in  the  excitement  that  accompanied 
the  breaking  of  the  good  news  to  the  world.  The  bulk 
of  the  gold,  amounting  to  about  $1,500,000,  went  out  to 
St.  Michael's,  where  waited  the  good  steamer  PortlanJ^ 
of  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading 
Company,  and  the  Excelsior^  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  crowded  with  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
returning  miners.  Others,  in  parties  of  three  and  five, 
took  to  their  poling*boats,  and  it  was  some  of  these,  and 
still  others  fleeing  for  their  lives  from  the  threatened 
famine,  that  we  met  on  our  way  in. 

aoW  BLDORADO  WAS  STAKED  AKD  KAXBD 

The  foltowing  account  of  how  Eldorado  was  staked 
and  named  was  given  me  by  William  D.  Johns,  formerly 
a  newspaper  man,  but  now  a  Klondike  miner.  Mr.  Johns 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Forty- Mile  when  word  of 
Carmack's  discovery  arrived,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
did  not  believe  the  report.  He  was,  therefore,  not  in 
the  first  stampede. 

**  Bonanza  was  staked  as  far  down  as  the  8o's  and  as 
far  up  as  the  70X  but  I  determined  to  go  anyway  and 
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try  Home  of  the  *pups»*  believing  it  is  never  too  late  in  a 
camp  as  new  as  this. 

**  Fred  Brucetb«  the  man  with  whom  I  planned  to  go, 
said  it  was  no  use.  So  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  cby 
that  we  were  to  start  from  Forty*Mile,  we  found  that 
our  boat  had  been  stolen,  he  threw  up  his  hands  and  re- 
fused to  go.  But  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  it  was  still 
poesiUe  for  us  to  go.  I  found  some  men  who  owned  a 
boat,  and  they  told  us  that  if  certain  parties  to  whom 
Ihey  had  promised  the  use  of  it  did  not  return  in  fifteen 
minutes  we  could  take  the  boat. 

^  The  men  did  not  turn  up,  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
were  towing  the  boat  up  the  Yukon.  Only  two  weeks 
before  we  had  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike  and 
camped  on  the  site  of  the  present  Dawson.  At  that  very 
time  Siwash  George  was  making  his  discovery  on  Bonan- 
sa — of  course  unknown  to  us.  On  the  third  day  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Klondike,  and  camped  in  our 
old  camping- place,  and  the  next  morning,  after  making 
a  cache  of  our  supplies,  and  taking  a  pack,  crossed  the 
'mouth  of  the  Klondike  to  the  Indian  village  (where  Klon- 
dike .City  now  is),  and  then  took  a  trail  which  leads  over 
the  hills  and  along  the  ridge  parallel  with  Bonanza. 
After  a  hard  tramp  we  reached  Discovery  in  the  after- 
noon. Siwash  George  and  three  Indians  were  working 
at  the  side  of  the  bank,  sluicing  with  two  boxes  in  the 
cmdest  sort  of  way.  I  took  a  pan,  and  panned  my  first 
gold  in  Klondike,  off  the  side  of  the  bank,  getting  50 
cents.  We  went  on  to  No.  3  above  Discovery,  and  made 
camp  under  a  brush  shelter.  That  night  two  men,  An- 
ton (his  full  name  is  Anton  Stander,  an  Austrian)  and 
Prank  Keller,  whom  we  had  seen  before  on  the  Yukon, 
came  to  our  camp,  and  sat  by  our  fire  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  talking.   Anton  told  us  their  camp  was  farther  up— 
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on  upper  Bonanza  we  inferred.  They  said  they  had 
found  ID  cents  to  the  pan  on  upper  Bonanza,  and  they 
advised  us  to  try  there. 

**Nezt  morningr  we  took  our  packs,  and  with  two 
€Hher%  Knut  Halstead  and  John  Ericsoii,  both  Norwe- 
gians, prospected  along^  till  we  got  into  the  3o*s.  There 
we  left  everything  but  picks,  shovels,  and  pans,  and  went 
up  into  the  70*s,  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  seven 
miles  from  Discovery.  We  prospected  as  we  went,  but 
found  nothing.  The  boys  agreed  in  declaring  that  if  the 
ground  had  not  been  already  staked  they  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  do  so  themselves.  We  returned  to  camp, 
and  decided  to  prospect  a  large  *pup '  that  came  in  just 
above  on  No.  7.  Our  attention  had  been  drawn  to  this 
*pop*  before  we  got  to  Discovery,  on  the  day  of  our  ar- 
rival, by  meeting  two  men  going  down  the  creek. 

**They  were  a  party  of  four  Miller  Creek  men.  We 
asked  them, '  How's  the  creek  ?' 

***No  goiKl/  *Skim  diggings,*  *  Bar  diggings^*  *  Moose 
flat,*  were  the  answers  received. 

**  *  Did  you  stake  on  the  creek  ?*  we  asked. 
—  No,*  they  replied. 

^*  Where  are  Demars  and  Louis  Empkins?*  we  asked, 
referring  to  the  two  other  members  of  their  party. 

^*  Olu  they  have  gone  up  a  ''  pup  **  to  stake.* 

••  •  Why  didn't  you  stake  ?' 

^'Oh,  to  hell  with  the  ^pupsT*  was  their  answer  as 
they  went  away  down  the  creek. 

^  Pretty  soon  we  met  Demars  and  Empkins.  *  Where 
have  you  been  ?*  we  asked. 

-•On  that  "pupr*  they  replied. 

•••Anygoodr 

•••Don't  know  anything  about  it ;  as  long  as  we  were 

op^  we  thought  we  might  as  well  stake  somewhere/  and 
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they  hurried  on  after  their  cMiniKini^ms.  They  were  rich 
but  they  did  not  know  it. 
Next  morning,  before  we  were  ready  to  start,  Keller 
down  to  our  camp  dre!»cd  in  corduroys  and  with  a 
rifle  on  his  shoulder,  as  if  he  were  starting  out  cm  a  hunt. 
He  inquired  how  we  had  made  out.  We  told  bim  wc  had 
found  nothing.  He  still  favored  Bonanza;  he  thought  it 
was  all  right.  We  asked  htm  where  his  camp  was ;  we 
had  not  seen  it  the  day  before.  *  Over  on  the  «>ther  side,' 
he  replied,  indicating  the  way,  and  wc  thought  no  more 
of  it  then.  *  Where  are  you  going  to-day  ?'  he  asked  us. 
*To  prospect  that  '*pup,'**  I  replied;  'do  you  know 
anything  about  it  ?' 

***Oh,  I  found  a  five-cent  piece*  on  rim  rock,  about  a 
mile' up.* 

**  He  left  us.  We  still  thought  he  was  off  on  a  little 
hoot. 

^  We  started  towards  the  *pup.'  When  we  reached  the 
moath,  Fred  Bruceth  stopped  and  p«>inted  to  the  brcK»k. 

*^*Some  one  is  working;,  the  water  is  muddy/  said  he. 

^  Like  hunters  who  have  scented  game,  we  lapsed  into 
silence*  and,  with  eyes  and  ears  alert,  kept  on.  We  had 
gofie  only  a  little  way  when  suddenly  we  came  upon 
four  men.  Three  of  them  were  standing  ar«»und  the 
foarth,  who  was  holding  a  gold-pan.  All  were  intently 
looking  into  the  pan.  The  man  with  the  pan  was  Anton, 
mad  the  other  three  were  J.  J.  Clements,  Frank  Phiscater^ 
mad  cM  man  Whipple.  When  they  looked  up  and  saw 
Q%  they  acted  like  a  cat  caught  in  a  cream-pitcher.  See- 
mg  that  we  had  found  them  out,  they  loosened  up  and 
toM  OS  all  they  knew.  They  showed  us  then  what  they 
had  in  the  pan.     There  was  not  less  than  50  cents. 

^  Five  ceatt  to  the  pan— scant  wages. 


FAILURE  OP  THEIR   RCSE 

While  we  vcre  talkini;«  akiiii;  came  Keller.  He  had  taken 
of  hb  oordaroys  ami  was  in  his  wurkin^r-ehnhes,  his  at* 
tcmpc  lo  siccr  us  avay  havingr  been  a  failure.  The  five 
men  had  slaked  off  their  claims.* .  Anton*s  was  the  high* 
est  up  the  creek.  Above  his  were  the  two  claims  that 
Empkins  and  Demar  had  staked. 

*VAnton  toM  Ericson  that  he  mifiiit  have  his  chim,  as 
he  was  (oing  to  take  Discovery  claim.  We  all  went  up 
to  stake.  Pretty  soon  Anton  came  all  a-sweating  and 
be(|^  and  •pleaded  with  Ericson  for  his  claim  hack,  as 
the  old  man  Whipple  had  declared  that  no  one  should 
have  Discovery  but  himself.  Ericsi>n  ctit  his  name  off 
the  stakes,  and  Anton  restaked  the  claim — the  present 
Nol  6  Eldorado.  Ericson  went  above  Empkins  and  De- 
mars  (Xos.  7  and  8)  and  staked  No.  la  Bruceth  and  I 
went  on  far  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  a  clash  and 
staked — he  taking  No.  ii,  and  I  No.  12. 

**  Regarding  the  discovery,  it  was  the  custom  in  the 
lower  country — not  only  on  the  American  side,  but  with* 
in  Canadbn  territory — to  allow  a  discovery  (consequent*, 
ly  a  double  claim)  upon  each  gulch.  But  the  etiict  had 
recently  gpne  forth  from  Forty*Mile  that  there  could  be 
but  one  discovery  on  a  creek,  and  none  on  a  '  pup*  of  a 
main  creek.  The  discovery  had  been  allowed  to  Siwash 
George,  so  that  there  could  be  no  discovery  claim  on 
this  fork. 

**  Another  custom  was  that  if  a  person,  after  having 

„•  WWpple  was  So.  i;  Phimiten  No.  2:  Clements*  No.  4: 
Keller,  No.  5;  and  Anton.  Nck  6.  -  Discovery  "  was  the  piefciit 
No.  3.  Empkins.  in  rrlating  to  me  how  he  gnc  in  cm  Eldorada 
mid  that  he  and  hi^  three  companions  had  fx>me  up  the  -  pup** 
and  found  Anton  and  the  others,  and  they  had  a  small  prospect 
M  the  surface,  hut  they  were  told  it  wai  not  enrimnifsing.  (Hi 
wataccount  taro  ol  the  party  did  not  suke.  Empkins  s«>ld  a  shan? 
HI  tlieclaim  to  Fied  Hutchinson,  and  last  spring  received  $iaQ,ooi» 
**  the  lemaiaiiig  intenst. 
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staked  in  one  ptarc.  wislwt]  t<>  l<K-atc  in  another,  he  munt, 
before  he  could  holtl  thcKniintl,  *.-iit  his  namrolT  the  Krst. 
Anton  and  Keller  had  alrewly  staked  i>n  u)>|M;r  lloiianza, 
and  «o  might  have  been  sincere  in- recommending  that 
part  of  the  creek  ait  gnocL  While,  accurding  to  old  ciiii- 
torn,  they  might  have  hehl  a  discovery  on  Eldorado,  they 
oo«U  not  legally  do  so  now.     Consietiuently,  llaUtead 


promptly  jumped  the  «M!aIled  'discovery'  claim  that 
Whipple  was  trying  to  r«(er%-e  for  himself,  still  leaving 
kim,  bowcver,  with  one  riaim  on  the  'pup.'  besides  his 
Bonanza  claim.  He  was  stoutly  trying  to  hold  all 
three 

**  A  party  of  Finns  soon  came  along,  headnl  by  a  man 

aamedCobb.  They  did  not 'lake,  hut  went  un  arid  turned 

■p  Booania.    They  were  tbv  <Hily  other  persons  on  the 

creelc  that  day.    That  night  in  camp  we  discussed  nam- 
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ing  the  new  creek.  Old  man  Whipple  wanted  it  calkd 
'Whipple  Creek.'  But  we  were  rather  hot  at  the  Whif- 
fle crowd  for  having  used  us  so  ill  in  trying  to  steer  as 


put  MUlnX  nrs  Ht'MIWlD  TMiMit^fi  OolttBM 
DC*r,  IX  iXNITII  AMtKH'ATt  TIAXtrtiKt'JITIW.S  A 

on  comrun'*  waumuvib 


away  from  the  creek ;  aiid,  besides,  oM  man  AVhipplc  had 

once  tried  to  jump  IlaLstead  and  Eri«<on*s  claim  on 

American  Creek.    After  several  names  were  mentiuocd, 
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Knut  HalstcacI  suggested  '  Ekiorado/  and  that  was  the 
determined  upon.    I  make  this  point,  as  certain 
comers  have  claimed  the  honor  of  naming  the  creek. 

**Next  morning  Fred  Bruceth  got  up  at  five  o'cK>ck 
and  went  down  after  McKay,  whom  the  miners  had  a|>* 
pointed  as  their  recorder,  lettingout  the  news  «>n  the  way. 
AmcMig  the  first  to  arrive  were.  Cobb  and  his  crowd. 
Hearing  of  the  prospect,  and  kmiwing  that  the  Whipple 
cfowd  had  staked  Bonanza  also,  Cobb  stated  emphatically 
to  Whipple  that  unless  his  crowd  tpi>k  their  names  off 
Booahia  he  would  jump  their  claims  here.  Just  then 
Anton,  Clements,  and  Keller  came  up  to  where  we  were 
talking, and  Bruceth  and  I,  who  felt  that  though  they  had 
tried  to  job  us,  yet  they  really  had  made  the  discovery 
and  were  entitled  to  the  ground,  tried  our  best  to  per* 
soade  them  to  go  up  and  cut  off  their  names,  or  they 
woold  lose  their  Eldorado  claims — they  certaiiHy  could 
not  hold  both.  Whipple  kept  insisting  that  they  could. 
At  this  juncture  Phiscater  came  along. 

^He  treated  with  disdain  Cobb's  threat  to  jump  their 
dainiSv  and  said  he  would  go  and  see  the  recorder. 
McKay  arrived  on  the  s«cene,  and  he  told  theni  that  if 
they  cut  their  names  ofL  Bonanza  he  would  put  their 
names  down  on  the  new  creek.  This  Clements,  Anton, 
and  Keller  did. 

**Thc  first  of  a  gang  of  stampeders  who  had  arrived 
at  Dawson  on  the  steamer  now  apinrared.  Among  these 
were  William  Scouse  and  William  Sloan,  who  took  Xos. 
i4.and  15.* 

**  We  all  went  over  to  the  creek,  and  began  to  meas« 
nre  and  record. 

^  Some  CMie  staked  No.  13  in  a  ticiitious  fuimc,  to  try  to  hold 
km  a  friend,  and  this  was  aUcrwards  jumped  by  a  man  named 
Holliivriiead. 
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^  Cobb  jumped  Phiscater's  claim,  as  he  would  not  take 
his  name  off  Bonanza.  The  name  of  the  creek  was  for- 
mally declared  to  be  *  Eldorado/  as  agreed  upon  at  the 
meeting  the  night  before. 

**Cobb  lost  his  claim«  for  Captain  Constantine,  the 
acting  gold  commissioner,  decided  that  at  the  time  he 
jumped  there  was  plenty  of  as  good  ground  farther  up 
the  creek,  and  that  it  was  ht^ggish,  to  say  the  least,  to 
jump  gr«>uml  where  a  discovery  of  gi»ld  had  been  made. 
Had  all  the  five  claims  been  jumpetl,  instead  of  only 
one,  and  this  been  done  after  the  creek  had  been  staked, 
there  is  a  chance  whether  Anton,  Keller,  and  company 
would  not  have  k»st  their  claims,  to  which  they  had  not 
the  slightest  legal  right  until  they  had  taken  their  names 
off  Bonanza,  and  the  reason  that  barred  Cobb  would  not 
have  applied  to  late-comers,  when  there  was  no  more 
ground  on  the  creek  above. 

**  The  spot  where  the  gold  wxs  disco%*ered  was,  like  the 
discovery  on  Bonanza,  at  the  edge  of  the  creek,  on  the 
line  of  No:)c  2  and  3.  It  was  taken  from  a  cut  in  the 
bank,  and  was  practically  surface  gold  that  had  slid 
down  from  the  old  channel  cm  the  hill-side.  It  was  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  *  bench*  gold,  the  existence',  of 
which  was  not  even  suspected  at  that  time.  From  a 
hole  eighteen  inches  deep  in  the  creek-bed,  and  under 
water,  as  high  as  $2  was  taken  out.  Bed-rock,  where 
the  real  richness  lay,  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  below 
the  surface,  under  muck  and  gravel. 

**  The  next  morning,  at  6  A.M.,  we  started  back,  aiid 
reached  the  Indian  village  at  i  i*.m.,  crossed  over  to 
our  cache,  ami  had  dinner.  Then  we  started  for  Forty- 
Mile,  which  we  reached  at  10.30  that  night,  and  next 
day  we  reourded  again,  and  finally,  at  Constantine*s 
office.** 
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Mr.  Johns  little  realising  the  value  of  his  claim,  sold  a 
half-interest  to  Knut  Lanftloir  (or  $500,  une-half  cash,an(l 
one-half  to  be  paid  "on  bed-rock."  It  was  considere<l  he 
made  a  good  sale.  Some  while 
after  (information  having  pri- 
vately reached  parties  in  Forty- 
Jlile)  he  sold  the  other  half  for 
$a5ee;  a  good  sale— also  a  good 

Anton  went  to  Forty  -  Mile 
after  staking.  He  was  short  of 
grub,  and  wanted  to  work  his 
claim.  Ordinarily  any  man  could 
get  credit  in  the  lower  country, 
bnt  when  Anton  applied  to  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  the 
temporary  agent  would  not  let 
him  have  it  unless  it  was  guaran- 
teed. Clarence  Berry  came  forward,  guaranteed  An- 
tarn's  bill,  and  received  in  return  a  half-interest  in  the 
daim.  Berry  further  traded  him  a  half-interest  in  an 
nppcr  Bonanza  cLiim,  then  supposed  to  be  of  no  value. 
Berry  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  **  tin-horn  gambler,*' 
was  not  supposed  to  have  much  money,  and  he  was  never 
called  upon  to  make  the  guarantee  gootL  It  was  whi»- 
percd  about  the  camp  that  the  agent  was  to  profit  by  the 
transaction.  However,  he  did  not.  ^Uterwards  Anton 
and  Berry  bought  controlling  interests  in  Xoei.  4  and  5 
and  a  fraction  between  5  and  6.  Their  group  of  claims 
t  known  through  the  public  press  as  "  the  Berry 


**CNd  man"  Whiffle  sold  out  for  a  song  to  SktAT 
Mitchell, Tom  O'Hrien,  and  two  others  known  as  the 
**B^  Four.**    Phiscatcr  sold  a  half-interest  in  No.  x  to 
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■  nan  named  Price  for  $800,  and  then  bon|;ht  out  hix 
interest  in  the  claim,  together  with  half  a  dump  they 
bad  taken  out  during  the  winter,  for  $15,000,  paid  d^ooo 
dmrn.  and  the  balance. out  of  the  dump  when  it  was 
sluiced,  with  a  big  margin  besides. 


Mw^rwi  IT  A  sew  cimm 


Such  was  the  beginning  nf  guld-mining  on  the  richeatt 
creek  in  the  Klondike. 
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Lsttcffs  ffiMM  Hone— Fiat  Galvin— Hardships  along  the  Trail 


^^^Sl  ^^IX  thousand  souls  wintered  in  Daw- 
qfcjy^ft%-*'^%  son,,  of  whom  five -sixths  did  not 
jyj^Jy  '^^ ,  know  whether  their  stock  of  pro- 
^nS  ijs^  visions  would  last  till  spring, 

^i      f^^       The  meagre  stock   remaining   in   the 

stores  was  doled  out  a  few  pounds  at  a 
ttme«  after  an  interview  with  the  agent  in  person.  The 
North  American  Trading  and  Transportation  Company 
lud  about  seventy  duplicate  orders,  left  by  men  who  took 
oatfits  from  the  other  store.  These  outKts,  comprising 
eadi  a  sack  or  two  of  flour,  were  sold  at  the  regular 
slore  prices ;  indeed,  although  the  miners  whose  outfits 
were  short,  and  others  who  f«ir  any  cause  were  reftiscd 
provisions,  vehemently  asserted  that  the  agent  was  s|>cc- 
vlating  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  no  pound  of  giMxIs 
was  sold  by  that  store  for  more  than  the  original  price. 
The  fact  of  two  such  extremely  differing  prices  existing 
at  the  same  moment  is  incomprehensible  until  the  con- 
ditions  are  understotnL 
On  the  loth  of  January  the  speculative  price  of  pro- 
lyl 
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Ttskms  still  averaged  $i  a  pound ;  but  in  Dawson  flour 
had  fallen  to  $50  a  sack  for  first-grade,  and  $35  a  saek 
for  second-grade.  And  as  bearing  out  the  contention  of 
Captain  Healy,  that  the  miners  in  the  gulches  were,  on 
the  whole,  well  provided  for,  flour  011  the  same  date  was 
selling  in  open  market  on  Eldorado  for  $25  a  sack ;  and 
batter,  which  had  risen  from  the  store-price  of  $1  a 
pound,  was  freighted  to  Dawson  from  Bonanza  Creeks 
one  whole  case  of  forty-eight  two-pound  tins  being  pur- 
chased by  the  **  Eldorado  **  restaurant  for  $480.  In  one 
miner*s  cache  on  Eldorado  there  was  known  to  be  eighty- 
one  sacks  of  flour,  and  long  before  relief  came  from  out- 
side  a  general  unloading  began  and  flour  dropped,  to  the 
moderate  price  of  $100  for  six  sacks. 

Parties  went  out,  intending  to  bring  in  over  the  ice 
large  quantities  of  food,  believing  it  would  sell  at  $2  a 
pound  before  spring,  but  they  did  not  realize  that  the 
market  was  limited,  that  a  few  persons  might  pay  fabu- 
lous prices,  but  the  great  majority  could  not  do  so  even  if 
they  starved.  One  man  in  Dawson  tried  to  corner  flour. 
At  considerable  expense  he  secured  one  hundred  and 
eighty  sacks  from  down  river  and  other  sources.  lie 
refused  $75  a  sack,  expecting  to  realize  $100,  when  flour 
feU  in  price,  and  he  just  saved  himself  by  unkKiding. 

Captain  Healy,  whose  firm  and  certainly  arbitrary  atli- 

^"*  1"^  ^hc  matter  of  food  earned  for  him  the  reputati«>n 

o    Dein^  the  mos^t  unpopular  man  in  Dawson,  none  the 

fc^  ^^^  ***  unusual  and  interesting  personality.     For 

•    f  J^^**^  h«  was  a  trader  on  the  northwestern  fron« 

feet i  Z^""^^^ ""'  ^**^  ^'^  ''^  Warrior  band  of  the  Black- 

at  Fort  b1  "*  ^***  campaign  against  Chief  Joseph ;  sheriflf 

Dyea,anu  **^^"».^'*  ^**®  Missouri  River;  next,  trader  at 

with  sallow**^^  ***  ^^^  Vukon ;  in  person,  rather  small, 

^^mplexion,  gray  hair,  musuche,  and  goatee, 
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and  a  cold«  unflinchin{(  blue  eye— the  type  of  man  in 
wliose  exploits  the  history  of  the  West  abouncfci^  to  whom 
personal  fear  is  unknown,  accusftomed  to  deal  single- 
banded  with  any  emerji^ency ;  but  he  has  confessed  that 
froni  the  start  the  problem  of  overcaminji:  the  natural 
obstacles  and  of  meetini^  the  growing  demands  of  the 
Yukon  had  been  one  of  the'  hardfcst  purely  business 
**  propositions**  he  had  ever  had  to  face. 

With  the  fear  of  famine  over  us,  and  some  allowing 
themselves  but  one  meal  a  day,  or  indulging  even  in 
bacon  only  twice  a  week,  there  were  few  with  the  e(|ua- 
nimity  of  our  genial  friend  Captain  Anderson,  Arizona 
frontiersman,  who  wrote  to  the  anxious  ones  at  home 
that  he  didn*t  know  whether  there  was  going  to  be 
stanration  or  not,  but,  anyhow,  he  was  eating  the  best 
first  and  saving  the  |)oorest  till  last.  Some  verses  writ- 
ten at  the  time  by  my  vers;|tile  neighbor,  Russell  Bates, 
draw  no  imaginary  picture : 

o 

'^THB  LOXB  FLAPJACK 

^One  cold  Alaska's  winter  day 
I  sat  within  my  lonely  shack: 
Witliout,  old  Boreas  held  full  sway. 
■  While  cold  came  in  through  every  crack. 
Upon  the  stove  was  scarce  a  snack^ 
My  <laily  neaL  a  lone  flapjack. 

^Upon  the  floor  my  flour  lay- 
In  all  *twas  less  than  half  a  sack. 

My  beans  and  bacon  on  that  day 
Would  hardly  constitute  a  pack. 

Cbtthi  I  live  on  till  first  of  Klay 

Upon  one  lone  flapjack  a  day? 

^  While  pondering  thus,  and  looking  back — 
For  I  never  In  my  life  did  lack 
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Thfftc  MimpiiKMis,  hearty  meals  a  day— 
ytd§Bt  Masuuon,  to  my  dismay. 

Came  in  and  said,  *  My  dear  old  Mac. 

Can  ytM  gvvc  me  a  hot  flapjack?* 


**  My  friend  has  gone,  the  days  seem  black, 

I  miss  his  hearty,  genial  way. 
Hb  friends  at  home  will  test  his  sack 

'Mid  popping  corks,  as  good  friends  may: 
But  should  the  spring  convey  him  back. 
He's  welcome  to  my  lone  flapjack  T* 

It  was  reported  that  a  turkey  reached  Dawson  at 
Christmas.  That  was  a  mistake.  On  April  loth,  how- 
ever, a  turkey*  ready  cooked  and  dressed,  was  br4>us^ht 
by  a  Dutchman  over  the  ice  from  Skagway  and  was  ex- 
hibited for  several  days  to  the  wistful  gaze  of  the  public 
in  the  **  Pioneer  **  saloon,  where  it  was  finally  raffletl  off, 
netting  the  owner  $174 ;  but  the  owner  said  he  would  not 
go  through  the  hardshi{is  of  the  trip  in  for  the  same  price 
again. 

The  day  before  Christmas  my  cabin  partner  announced 
that  he  had  invited  some  friends  to  dinner.  Heavens ! 
I  looked  under  the  bunk  where  our  sttxrk  of  grub  was 
safely  stored.  There  was  still  plenty  of  bacon,  but  bacon 
three  times  a  day  loses  its  zest  in  course  of  time.  There 
was  plenty  of  flour,  but  neither  of  us  could  bake  brea«l. 
We  had  been  living  on  soup- vegetables  and  beans  f«»r 
several  days,  in  consequence  of  forgetting  to  sweeten 
eighteen  loaves  of  sour -dough  bread  with  soda,  which 
loaves  not  even  passing  dogs  would  eat.  The  outlook, 
therefore,  was  a  dinner  of  soup,  flapjacks,  and  beans — not 
even  the  usual  ^  three  B*s,'*  bread,  beansi,  and  bacon,  of 
Alaska  fare.  Our  last  tin  of  condensed  milk  was  gone, 
and  there  was  none  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.    Our 
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renuininfjr  butter — ^part  of  a  firkin  bmij^ht  at  Dyea — wc 
now  called  either  ^* butter'*  or  ^cheese**;  it  might  fiass 
ff<»r  either.  It  looked  as  if  it  would  have  to  be  llapjack 
mnid  beans  for  dinner.  Pelleticr,  urith  a  wise  Umk  on  his 
face,  said,  **  Leave  it  to  me  !**  That  night  he  came  back 
ivith  some  bundles,  which  he  threw  down  on  the  table, 
and  proudly  unwrapped  a  can  of  condensed  cream,  two 
cans  of  French  pease,  and — ^a  can  of  turkey!  A  man  of 
marvellous  resources  was  he,  but  even  yet  I  do  not  un- 
decstand  how  he  managed  to  get  the  turkey. 

By  means  of  the  turkey  (though  the  cranberry  sauce 
was  lacking),  and  under  the  direction  of  old  Joe  Liberty, 
an  old  Juneau  pioneer  who  was  living  with  us,  we  made  out 
iwcIL    One  of  our  guests  was  abf>ut  to  start  for  the  coast, 
and  to  htm  it  was  a  farewell  dinner  as  well — ^a  better  one 
than  many  a  pctor  fellow  was  having  on  the  trail  that  day. 
I  beard  a  man  say  Dawson  was  the  first  place  he  wxs 
ever  in  where  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  ^dead  broke.** 
GoM-dttst  was,  of  a^urse,  the  medium  of  exchange.     But 
the  profits  of  mine-owners  and  the  wages  of  workmen, 
amounting  to  millions,  were  frozen  fast  in  the  dumps  of 
Eldorado  and  Bonanza,  and  there  was  but  little  money 
to  spend.    A  man  with  a  good  cbim  could  get  a  certain 
amount  of  credit,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  was  trans- 
acted in  cash.    Money  commanded  5  to  10  per  cent,  a 
month.     The  commercial  companies  and  the  saloons 
were  the  custodians  of  dust.    A  miner  would  hand  his 
sack  containing  perhaps  thousands  of  dollars  to  a  saloon* 
keeper,  who  put  it  in  an  unlocked  drawer,  where  it  was 
as  safe  as  in  a  bank  outride. 

In  a  new  mining-camp  the  saloon  is  the  centre  of 
social  life.  At  Dawson,  shut  out  from  the  world,  under 
conditions  that  tried  the  very  souls  of  men,  it  was  less 
wonder  that  men  were  drawn  together  into  the  only 
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pablic  places  vben  a  friendly  fire  burned  by  day  and 
■igbt.  and  where,  in  the  dim  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp. 
they  mixht  siee  one  am»ther't(  faces.  The  Yukun  saliNm 
was  a  peculiar  institutiun  (t  fevi  that  I  am  describing 
•oaKthing  that  passed  away  when  the  horde  of  new* 
CMBcn  cane  later).     Uost  of  the  proprietors  were  old- 


a  had  been  niners,  men  of  bnfior  and  char- 
acter, respvctcO  in  a  comnunity  where  a  man  was  valued, 
not  accurdins  tu  his  prrlensions  or  position  in  "society,' 
but  la  pntportiun  tu  his  manlioeas  and  intrinsic  worth. 
Cb*B  linew  are  not  drawn  sharply  in  a  nining-camf^  and 
tha  (r««dom  from  the  restraint  of  society  and  borne 
Makes  tcmpUttuD  greater  than   auny  can    withrtand. 
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Taken  as  a  wholc«  the  cx|KTiencc  of  a  year  in  the  Klon- 
dike is  such  as  to  search  out  the  flaw  in  the  weak  but 
to  sirengthen  the  character  of  the  strong. 

Of  the  half-dozen  or  more  places  of  amusement  and 
recreation,  the  most  pretentious  was  the  ^  (>|K-ra-II«>use,** 
a  larige  lag  building,  with  a  har  and  various  gambling 
lay-outs  in  the  front,  and  a  theatre  in  the  rear,  with  a 
stage,  boxes  at  each  side,  and  benches  on  the  fl«x>r  ft>r 
the  audience.  It  gave  vaudeville  performances,  lasting 
scYeral  hours  each  evening,  the  performers  being  mostly 
a  troupe  who  stampeded  with  the  rest  from  Circle  City. 
The  price  of  admission,  strange  to  say,  was  at  the  low 
price  of  ^  four  bits.**  or  half  a  dollar,  admission  being  se- 
cared,  according  to  the  usual  Vukim  custom,  by  first  pur- 
diasing  for  that  sum  a  drink  or  a  cigar  at  the  bar.  At 
tlie  end  of  the  performance  the  benches  were  taken  up, 
and  dancing  began  and  continued  ail  night.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  place  were  enormous,  focjting  upwards  of 
$22,000  a  month.  Early  on  Thanksgiving  momiiig, 
after  an  ttproarii>us  masquerade  ball,  the  dry  building 
caught  fire,  and  next  morning  saw  only  the  blackened 
mios  of  Dawson*s  first  theatre.  After  the  burning'of 
the  **  Opera- House,**  the  talent  took  to  various  cKtrupa- 
tioQs,  most  of  the  women  securing  work  at  the  one  re- 
maining dance-hall,  the  ^  M.  &  M.^**  generally  known  as 
**  Pete*s  Place,**  within  whose  hospitable  walls  on  cold 
nights  it  cost  the  *^  busted  **  ebtdiahko  nothing  to  warm 
himself  at  the  stove,  to  listen  to  the  music,  to  hmk  on 
at  the  scene  of  gayety,  and  wet  his  dr\'  throat  at  the  wa- 
ter*barreL  A  water- barrel  in  a  sal«Nm,  think  of  it ! 
Ye%  in  the  old-time  Yukon  sakxtn  it  stotnl  in  a  corner, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  and  was  kept  filled  with  pure 
eold  water  at  a  cost  of  $10  a  barrel,  while  a  tin  dipper 
hung  on  a  nail  f«>r  the  use  of  alL 
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**Piete*si**  was  a  two-story  lojr  biiiMins:«  the  u|)|R*r 
story  bein^^  the  liviii|;-r4N>ms  4if  the  |m>prictor.  Chie 
entered  from  the  street,  in  a  whisk  «»f  steam  that  ctiated 
the  door*jamb  with  snowy  fr4>st,  into  a  l«>w«ceite(l  room 
some  thirty  by  forty  feet  in  dimensions.  The  bar,  a  pine 
counter  staine<l  red,  with  a  large  mirror  and  bottles 
and  glasses  behind,  nrx^  on  the  left  hand.  A  lunch- 
counter  stood  on  the  right,  nrhile  in  the  rear,  and  fenced 
off  by  a  low  wcMKlen  railing,  but  leaving  a  way  clear  to  the 
bar«  was  the  space  reserved  f«ir  dancing.  Here,  in  the 
glow  of  three  or  four  dim«  sm«»ky  keri»sene  lamfis,  around 
a  great  sheet-iron  **ram*«lown**  stove,  kept  always  red- 
hot,  would  always  be  found  a  motley  crowd — miners, 
government  officials,  mounted  policemen  in  unif<»rm, 
gamblers,  both  amateur  and  prtifessional,  in  "*  citified** 
clothes' and  boiled  shirts;  old- timeni  and  new- corners 
claim-brokers  and  men  with  claims  to  sell,  busted  men 
and  millionaires — they  elbf>wed  each  other,  talking  and 
laughing,  or  silently  looking  on,  all  in  friendly  good- 
nature. 

Pete  himself,  one  of  the  few  saloon-keepers  who  had 
not  b^n  miners  in  the  ^  lower  country/*  served  the 
drinks  behind  the  bar  in  shirt-sleeves,  with  his  round 
head  and  bull-dog  expression,  hair  carefully  oiled  and 
parted,  and  dark,  curled  mustache,  smiling,  courteous, 
and  ignorant^a  typical  ** outside**  bartender. 

The  orchestra  a>nsisted  of  a  piano,  violin,  and  flute,  and 
occupied  chairs  on  a  raised  platform  in  one  corner  of  the 
dance-floor.  The  ladies  were  never  backward  in  impor- 
tuning partners  for  the  dance;  but  any  reluctance  upon 
the  part  of  would-be  dancers  was  overcome  by  a  young 
man  in  shirt-sleeves,  who  in  a  loud,  penetrating  Toice 
would  begin  to  exhort : 

**Coroe  on,  boys— you  can  all  waltz— let's  have  a  nice, 
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lonff«  juicy  walu  ;**  and  then,  when  three  or  f«nir  couples 
had  taken  the  H«M>r,  **Pire  away!**  he  wtiuki  call  to  the 
iniasiciansii  and  then  the  fun  be|;an.  When  the  dancers 
had  circled  around  the  roi»ni  five  or  six  times  the  music 
would  stop  with  a  jerk,  and  the  omplesK,  with  a  precision 
derived  from  long  practice,  would  swing  towards  the 
bar,  and  push  their  way  through  the  surging  mass  of 
interested  lookers-on,  or  ^  rubber  •  necks,**  in  fur -caps, 
Slackinaws,  and  farhu^  and  line  up  in  front  of  the  bar. 
** What  *ll  you  have,  gents— a  little  whiskey?*' 
Sacks  were  tossed  out  on  the  bar,  Pete  pushe<l  in  front 
of  each  **gent**  a  small  **blower,**  and  the  ^gent**  poured 
in  some  gold-dust«  which  Pete  t(M>k  to  a  large  gold-scale 
at  the  end  of  the  bar,  weighed  out  $i,  and  returnetl  the 
balance  to  the  sack.  The  ladv  receive<l  xs  her  o»mmis- 
sion  on  the  dance  a  round,  white  ivory  chip,  g^Mxl  for  35 


Hardly  had  the  dancers  stop|)ed  before  the  caller-off, 
^  Eddy»**  upon  whose  skill  in  keeping  the  dances  going 
depended  the  profits  of  .the  house,  began  again  in  his 
loud  voice,  coaxing,  imploring  — ^  Come  on,  boys,**  or, 
**Gnib  a  lady«  boys,  *n*  have  a  nice  quadrille.*'  And  si> 
It  went  on  all  night^one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dances 
beinc  not  unusual  before  daylight  apfHrared  tbr«>ugh 
the  frosted  panes.  Often  the  same  men  danced  and 
caroosed  night  after  night,  until  their  "^ixtkes,**  or  goUI- 
saclo^  grew  lean,  and  then  they  disappeared  tip  the  gulch 
again. 

Whenever  a  man  started  in  to  dance  more  than  one 
dance  he  usually  paid  for  several  in  advance,  receiving 
what  are  called  ^allemande  left  **  chi|ts.  There  was  a  dif * 
ference  of  opinion,  which  I  believe  has  never  been  set- 
tled, as  to  when  a  €lu€habk^  is  entitled  to  call  hintself 
an  ** old-timer.**    Some  say  after  his  first  winter  in  the 
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Yukon ;  others  contend  not  until  after  he  has  bought 
his  first  **allemande  left**  chip. 

Some  of  the  women  were  employed  at  a  salary  of  $125 
a  week  and  commissions  on  extras  such  as  cham'pa{i:ne« 
which  cost  th4»se  who  cared  to  indulge  in  that  luxury 
$40  a  quart.  The  majority  of  women  received  only  the 
2$  cents*  commission,  but  sometimes,  if  industrious  or 
good-lookingv  they  made  $25  or  even  more  a  night. 

The  whiskey  varied  greatly  in  quality^  some  being 
very  bail,  while  the  best,  by  the  time  it  reached  the  con* 
sumer,  was  apt  to  be  dilutetl  to  the  Ix^t  degree. 

Whenever  whiskey  runs  short  the  Yukoner  falls  liack 
upon  a  villanous  decoction  made  t>f  sour  dough,  or  dough 
and  brown  sugar,  or  sugar  al<»ne,  and  knc»wn  as  ^  lHx>tch- 
ino(»,**  or  **hootch.**  The  still  is  made  of  coal-«>il  cans^ 
the  worm  of  pieces  of  India-rubber  boot-tops  cement^ 
together.  This  crude  still  is  heated  over  an  ordinary 
Yukon  stove.  The  liquor  obtained  is  clear  white,  and 
is  flavored  with  blueberries  or  dried  peaches,  to  suit  the 
taste.  It  must  be  very  bad,  for  its  manufacture  is  for- 
bidden  by  law;  they  say  it  will  drive  a  man  crazy;  imt 
there  were  persons  willing  to  take  their  tiath  that  the 
regubr  whiskey  sold  over  some  of  the  bars  iras  worse 
than  ** hootch.**  A  home* brewed  beer,  or  ale,  was  also 
served,  a  whiskey  glassful  costing  50  cents.  Cigars  were 
mostly  a  p(K>r  five-cent  grade. 

An  example  of  the  better  class  of  Dawson  saloon  was 
the  *•  PItmeer,-  or  **  Moosehorn,*'  a  favorite  resort  t>f  tdd- 
ttmersw  The  proprietors,  Messrs.  Densmore,  Spencer 
&  McPhee,  were  types  of  the  early  Yukon  pioneer. 
Frank  Densmore,  in  fact,  wx^  among  the  first  who 
crossed  the  pass,  and  he  rocked  for  gold  on  the  bars  of 
the  upper  Yukon  a  dozen  years  before  the  Khmdike  was 
known.    I  recall  the  **  Pioneer  *'  as  a  large,  comfortable 
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room,  with  the  usual  bar  «m  one  side,  havinj;  a  massive 
mirror  behindhand  several  large  mcMise  and  caribou  antlers 
cm  the  walls,  a  number  i>f  unpaintcd  tables  and  benches 
and  chairs,  the  latter  always  tilled  with  men  talking;  over 
their  pipes,  readinfr  much-worn  newspa|)crs  (six  m«mths 
<mt  of  date),  a  few  enf;;aged  in  f;;ames  of  |M>ker,  and  nine- 
tenths  '^dead  broke,**  but  as  welcome,  ap|>arently,  as  the 
most  reckless  rounder  who  spille<l  his  dust  over  the  bar. 
It  struck  the  outsider  with  wonder,  the  seeminj;  indif- 
ference of  the  proprietors  whether  one  patronized  the 
boir  or  niH,  for  what  other  interpretation  can  one  place 
cm  a  water-barrel  at  the  end  of  the  bar  ?  Then,  too, 
the  ** busted  **  man  of  to-day  might  be  the  ^  millionaire  *' 
of  to-morrow;  but  the  reason  lay  deeper  than  that. 
There  were  men  destined  not  to  have  fortunes.  Very 
late  at  night,  when  Uawsi>n  had  turned  in  for  a  snatch 
pf  sleeps  one  might  see  them  lying  on  benches  and  ta- 
blesw  homeless,  stranded  men,  half -sick  and  dependent 
from  day  to  day  on  the  charity  of  strangers,  and  who, 
but  to€  this  welcome  bench  or  table,  had  no  place  to 
by  their  heads.  Something  of  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  old  Yukon  life  made  these  men  welcome. 

Gamibling  is  a  miner's  proper  amusement,  provideil  he 
abo  pays  his  bills.  Every  sakton  had  its  gambling  lay- 
oata.  **  Black  -  jack,**  poker,  roulette,  and  cra|)s  were 
played  assidumisly,  some  having  a  preference  for  one, 
some  for  another,  but  the  fav«>rite  game  was  faro.  A 
erowd  might  always  be  found  around  the  faro-table,  either 
keeping  track  of  **  cases,**  or  simply  l«x>king  on  at  the 
pby.  Twenty-five  cents  was  the  lowest  chip,  the  white, 
the  rccb  and  blues  being  respectively  $i  and  $5.  The 
^dealer,**  sitting  behind  the  t.ible  and  turning  the  cards 
with  mechanical  regularity,  and  the  '*  Imikout,*'  who  saw 
that  **no  bets  were  overlooked,"  were  paid  a  salary  of 
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GAMBLING 

$IS  to  $20  a  day,  and  each  faro*lable  bad  to  vtn  from 
l^o  to  $80  every  day  to  make  a  profit  for  the  house, 
from  which  a  moral  inay  be  deduced  as  to  the  vickcd- 
IICM  of  playing  faro — on  the  wrong  side  of  the  table. 
At  times  the  play  was  very  large  and  correspondingly 
eKciting.     A  young  boy  who  had  sold  a  rich  claim 
**  dropped**  $iS,ooo  in  the  course  of  thirty -six  hours* 
phyv     Hundreds  of  d«41ars  were  made  or  k»st  on  the 
turn  of  a  card.    One  day  a  "^d^ig-puncher,"*  J<«e  Brand, 
walked  in  and  threw  down,  his  sack  on  the  **high  card*"* 
saying«  **That*s  gotid  for  a  hundred.**     He  won,  and 
was  given  an  order  on  the  weigher  for  $100.    HuMing 
up  the  slip,  he  askc«l»  **  Is  this  good  for  the  drinks  ?** 
*^It  is^**  was  the  reply,  and  he  ordered  upglxsses  to  the 
number  oi  two  hundred,  had  them  filled  with  wbi>key, 
and  then  invited  every  one  up  to  drink.    A  number  in  the 
saloon  hung  back,  whom  he  vainly  scought  to  make  drink. 
He  passed  off  the  refusal  with  a  laugh,  saying  that  it  must 
be. pretty  mean  whiskey  when  no  one  would  drink  it. 
The  balance  was  placed  to  his  credit  for  another  time 

I  saw  another  man,  a  well-known  character,  at  a 
^black-jack  **  table  in  a  few  minutes  omily  l«ise  an  even 
$1000,  and  then  just  to  show  he  didn't  mind,  he  **ordcred 
up**  the  whole  house,  treating  every  one  in  the  saloon,  at 
half  a  dollar  a  head,  to  whiskey  and  cigars 

Jake,  a  little  Jew  who  ran  a  lunch-counter  at  **  Pete's,"  ' 
was  particularly  fond  ot  dancing  and  ** craps,**  a  game  he 
doubtless  learnetl  when  a  messenger  boy  in  Philadelphia. 
After  a  prosperous  day*s  business  Jake  would  ** stake** 
a  dollar,  and  if  he  won  a  sufficient  sum  he  would  spend 
the  night  dancing.  He  was  too  good  a  business  man  to 
spend  the  profits  of  business  dancing,  and  so  we  always 
knew  when  we  saw  Jake  on  the  floor  that  he  had  been 
Incky  that  day  at  craps. 
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Naturally  a  restaurant  was  a  profitable  undertaking; 
to  a  person  with  a  wclMilled  cache.  The  articles  on  the 
bill  d  fare  were  limited  in  number,  uncertain  in  quan- 
tity^  but  unfailingly  high  in.  price.  An  eating -placet 
with  the  high-sounding  name  of  *^The  Eldorad«»/*  st«KKl 
in  a  space  hardly  more  than  ten  feet  wide,  between  two 
larger  buildings^and  consisted  of  a  niom  front  and  lack, 
the  front  room  being  supplied  with  three  unpainted 
spruce  tables  and  rough  boiird  stools,  and  a  narrow 
eounter  between  the  door  and  win«low,  on  which  sttMnl 
the  gold-scales.  In  the  rear  was  the  kitchen.  The  rough 
lo|^  walls  of  this  **Delmonico's**of  Dawson  were  plastered 
with  signs,  i  la  Bowery,  reading:  ** Meal.  $3.50**;- ^  Por- 
terhouse Steak,  $8**;  "*  Sirloin  Steak,  $5.**  The  meal  con- 
sisted of  a  bit  of  moose  meat,  or  beef,  beans,  a  small  dish 
of  stewed  apples  or  peaches,  one  ^  helping*'  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  one  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  In  a  tent  on  the 
water-front  a  man  and  his  wife  were  said  to  have  accu- 
nutated  9jo,ooo  as  the  winter's  profits,  selling  coffee 
and  pies»  etc.  In  the  **  Di^minion  *'  saKMin  was  a  lunch- 
counter  kept  by  a  free-thinking  Jew,  who  discussed  phi- 
losophy  with  his  customers  as  he  served  out  plates  of 
soup  at  $1  each.  At  Jake's  there  hung  all  winter  the 
following  bill  of  fare,  drawn  in  large  black  letters  on  a 
sheet  of  Bristol-board : 

ULL  or  PAR» 

Ssudwicfacs $75  each. 

-miu 75  per  cKdcr. 

•  .    .    .     .75    "   cut. 

Tufuoveis 75    **  order. 

cake •TS    **   cut. 

cake ijoo    **     ** 

Csviaie  sandwiches 1.00  each. 

line         **         ........    ix»    ** 
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fniitii $  . SO  per  dish. 

Canned  fniiu Ijoo  **     *" 

Ssfdinct 1.25  **  oidcr. 

Cold  mcau i-SO  **     " 

Raw  Hamburg  rteak    ...;...    3xx>  **     "* 

Chocolate  or  cocon JS  "*  c«p^ 

Tea  or  coffee S**  **    ** 

The  card  and  the  printing  together  cost  $15,  pmbably 
one  of  the  most  expensive  Menit  cards  in  the  world. 
Jake*a  visible  stock  seldom  consisted«at  any  one  time,  of 
oiore  than  a  buttle  of  Worcestershire  sauce«  a  pie,  a  few 
tins  of  sardines,  some  tins  of  milk,  a  pan  of  beans,  and  a 
loaf  of  breads  which  were  temptingly  displayed  on  three 
mde  shelves  against  the  back  wall.  In  April«si>me  oysters 
came  in  by  dog-team.  Jake  paid  $18  and  $20  for  several 
tins  holding  two  dozen  oysters^— >less  than  a  pint.  There* 
after  an  oyster-stew  could  be  had  for  the  m<idest  sum  of 
$15.  Another  person  gave  $25  each  for  two  of  the  same 
tinsw  A  shrewd  Yankee,  with  a  winning  smile,  started  a 
bakery  in  the  Ladue  cabin  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
and  made  bread  and  pies,  selling  them  for  $1  each. 
Later  he  branched  out  into  a  restaurant,  and  took  out  a 
foftune. 

GpldHlttSt  is  not  an  economical  or  convenient  currency. 
Out  of  every  $50  expended  in  making  small  purchases, 
there  would  be  a  regular  loss  of  $4  to  $6,  due  partly  to 
the  custom  of  the  weigher  taking  the  ^  turn  **  of  the 
scale,  partly  to  carelessness,  and  partly  to  actual  theft 
Ini  changing  dollars  and  cents  into  ounces  and  penny 
we^hts,  it  is  easy  to  purposely  miscalculate  or  substi- 
tute larger  weights.  And  then  the  small  traders  had 
cmly  the  pocket  prospet*tor*s  scales^  which  often  were 
coosideraMy  out  of  balance.  The  proprietor  of  one 
restaurant  told  me  that  although  he  mack  it  a  rule  not 
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to  take  the  "tum'of  the  scale,  he  invariably  found  him- 
•elf  aevera)  dullars  ahcail  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

When  the  miner  came  to  town  on  business,  or  on  pleas- 
are  bent,  aniest  he  had  a  cabin,  or  friends  to  take  him  Jn. 
be  was  obliged  to  choose  between  stayini;  up  all  night  in 
the  saloons  or  going  to  one  of  the  half-dozen  establish- 
ments  by  courtesy  designated  "hotels."  Nut  even  a 
person  whose  liensibiltties  had  been  blunted  by  a  year  in 
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the  YukoQ  could  abide  in  tMic  ercn  for  unv  nighi  in  c<>m- 
Ibrt  or  safety.  The  "botel"  was  a  twu-story  building. 
On  the  first  floor  was  the  bar,  which  served  for  the 
clerk's  desk  as  well,  the  rear  of  the  place  being  the 
faniily  quarters  of  the  proprietor.  Vpon  payment  of  $1, 
always  demanded  in  advance,  the  cleric,  bar-tender,  or 
proprietor— who  was  often  one  and  the  same  person — 
would  lead  the  way  with  a  i^andle  up  a  rickety  stairs 
to  an  oi^er  room,  which  commonly  extended  the  whole 
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length  of  the  buildiii|^,  with  only  the  rafters  overhead. 
Sometitnoi  thisi  room  was  divulcd  into  small  rcMims  or 
pens  by  partitions  as  hi^h  as  one's  hea<l,  with  just  s|>ace 
for  a  single  cot ;  or  else  the  interior  was  tilled  with  tiers 
of  double*decked  bunks  of  rude  scantling,  accommo- 
dating twenty  or  thirty  sleepers.  The  bedding  in  each 
bunk  consisted  of  rough  blankets  and  a  very  small  pil- 
low.  There  was  a  nail  in  the  wall  to  hang  one's  coat 
upon  (for  that  was  all  a  |ierson  was  expected  to. take 
off»  except  his  shoes  or  m<xxrasins)«  and  the  landlord  left 
a  bit  of  candle  to  light  the  guest  to  bed.  The  only  ven- 
tilation  to  this  upper  room  was  through  generous  cracks 
in  the  floor  and  a  small  window  at  each  end«  which  in 
cold  weather  were  kept  scrupulously  s^hut.  When  heated 
to  a  torrid  pitch  by  a  large  stove  on  the  lower  floor,  with 
every  bunk  full  of  unwashed  men  wh«>  have  taken  i>ff 
their  rubber  boots  or  mntiuts^  the  air  €»f  this  veritable 
^bull*pen**  before  moming^was  such  that  no  one  could 
be  induced  to  repeat  the  experience  except  m'hen  om- 
fronted  with  the  |io:;itive  alternative  of  lying  tvut  of  d^iors 
without  protection  from  the  cold.  Even  worse  than  the 
thick,  natiseating  atm«)s|)here  were  the  vermin  with 
which  the  blankets  were  alive,  as  there  was  dti  possil>le 
means  in  winter  of  getting  rid  of  them  short  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  bedding.  They  are  already  the  bane  of  the  dig- 
gings^  hardly  one  of  the  cabins  on  the  older  creeks  being 
free  from  the  unwelcome  occupants.  Clc»thes- trashing 
was  an  expensive  item,  unless  one  did  it  himself.  Xo  arti- 
cle was  less  than  50  <rents,  and  it  was  by  m»  means  a  large 
wash  that  came  to  $10.  Heavy  blankets  could  not  be 
washed  at  alL  Persons  regarded  themselves  as  par- 
ticularly cleanly  if  they  changed  underwear  every  two 
weeks;. 
The  hard  life  led  by  the  miner  in  winter  often  brings 
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tm  a  disiease  known  asi  **  scurvy.**  It  is  mil  the  same  as 
ship  scurvy^and  the  symiitoms  vary  in  different  iiersons, 
the  more  common  beinf^  a  hardening  of  the  tcndonis  es* 
pecially  thos«e  under  the  knee,  a  darkening  of  the  skin, 
and  an  apparent  lifelessne^  of  the  tissue,  so  that  when 
a  finger  is  pressed  against  the  skin  a'  dent  remains  for 
some  time  afterwards.  It  is  rarely  fatal,  though  it  may 
incapacitate  the  victim  for  work  for  a  whole  season. 
It  yields  readily  to  a  treatment  of  spruce*leaf  tea,  taken 
internally.  Various  specific  causes  are  given,  such  as 
lack  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables*  improperly  cooked 
food,  exposure  and  vitiated  air,  but  physicians  say  that 
the  real  cause  is  yet  unknown. 

Physicians  did  uncommonly  well.  The  charge  for  a 
visit  in  town  was  never  less  than  $5,  while  a  visit  to  the 
mines  was  sometimes  as  high  as  $500,  the  charge  being 
regulated  according  to  the  **  victim's**  ability  to  pay ;  and 
the  price  of  drugs  was  proportionately  high.  One  young 
doctor  was  said  to  have  earned  81200  to  81500  a  month, 
while  another  who  invested  his  earnings  judiciously  in 
mines  was  reputed  to  have  made  $2oo,ooa  The  hospital, 
although  a  sectarian  institution,  was  maintained  by  local 
snbscriptions.  Three  ounces  of  gold-dust  ($31)  entitled 
a  person  to  a  ticket  for  treatment  during  one  year, 
.  and  a  certain  number  of  weeks  in  the  hospital,  with 
board  and  nursing  free.  To  non-subscribers  the  charge 
was  $i  a  day,  and  $5  extra  for  the  doctor's  usually  daily 
visit.  Prom  its  establishment  in  the  fall  of  1897  up  to 
April  rst,  189a,  the  number  of  deaths  was  twenty-four, 
of  which  seven  or  eight  were  from  typhoid  fever.  The 
hospital  was  a  godsend,  and  many  a  man  came  out  from 
under  the  tender  care  of  the  venerable  Father  Judge  and 
the  little  band  of  Sisters  with  a  broader  view  of  religious 
work  and  a  better  personal  understanding  of  what  it 
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meant  to  de%-utc  one'*  life  to  idnnc  gtxid  for  hb  fellitw- 
mcn. 

X<>w  and  then  wc  witnexKcd  the  sad  sight  of  a  funer- 
al— «>»mc  |ioor  felh>w  bi>me  to  hia  la.it  rciXiiig-plot'e 
far  from  his  own  people,  hiit  never  without  fricniK  In 
order  to  make  a  tcnive,  it  was  necessary  to  bum  the 
frmtty  itruund  exactly  as  if  for  minini;.  A  sight  wit- 
ncued  pcrhap«  no  place  elM  in  the  world  was  a  hearse 


drawn  by  dogs.  The  rude  coffin  of  spruce  was  placed  on 
a  Yukon  sled,  to  which  was  hitched  a  team  of  four  gray 
Malamut  dogs.  The  minister  and  improvised  hearse  ' 
went  ahead,  folktwed  by  a  procession  of  friends,  t«>  a 
spot  on  the  hill-side  overkmking  the  YukiMi.  where  the 
funeral  service  was  read,  and  then  the  coffin  lowered 
into  its  resting-place,  where  the  body  will  lie  unchanged 
until  the  earth  iti>elf  changes. 

The  aurora  borialis,  or  northern  lights,  of  which  we 
expected  to  see  so  much,  failed  to  show  the  brilliant  con- 
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ventional  arc  of  li}rht  represented  in  pictures  of  the 
Arctic  regitms.  A  clear  yellow  f^U^vt  on  the  horizon,  like 
that  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  lay  in  the  n«»rth,  and  fn»m 
this  at  times  streams  of  light  shot  upward,  often  to  the 
.senitb,  and  took  the  form  of  waving  lunds  or  curtains 
of  light,  pink  and  green,  swiftly,  silently  moving  and 
shifting.  Sometimes  the  light  seemed  very  near,  and 
then  it  seemed  that  we  could  hear  a  rustling,  but 
whether  it  was  the  rustling  of  the  light  or  the  rushing 
of  the  river  beneath  the  ice  we  coiild  never  tell,  it  was 
cubtle  and  illusive ;  and  again  it  seemed  as  if  its  rays 

ittght  the  pale-green  light  of  the  moon,  which  shone 
as  bright  as  day  in  the  cloudless  sky« 

The  dry,  crisp  cold  was  no  greater  than  one  ct>uid 
stand,  but  from  the  first  of  December  until  the  middle 
of  January  the  cold  and  darkness  combined  to  weigh 
npon  body  and  mind.  Even  with  plenty  of  work  t€i 
do  the  short,  dull  days  and  interminable  nights  were 
gloomy  and  dispiriting.  After  the  middle  of  January 
tlie  days  grew  rapidly  longer,  for  the  coming  and  gi>ing 
of  the  seasons  are  much  more  rapid  than  nearer  the 
equator.  At  Dawson  the  valley  <if  the  river  lay  north 
and  south,  and  the  sun  was  visible  in  the  south  for  sev* 
eral  hours  at  the  edge  of  the  distant  hill-top :  but  in  all 
the  deep  valleys  which  lay  in  the  other  direction  the  sun 
was  not  visiUe  from  November  until  February.  Fifty- 
four  degrees  below  zero,  registered  on  a  private  spirit- 
thermometer  at  the  barracks,  was  said  to  have  been  the 
lowest;  but  probably  at  higher  elevations  the  tempera- 
tnre  was  considerably  lower  than  that.  Fortunately  the 
estreme  cold  was  accompanied  with  little  or  no  wind, 
but  the  slightest  m«>vement  of  air  cut  like  a  knife.  In 
the  woods  there  was  absolutely  no  air  stirring. 

The  snow  clung  to  the  trees  in  curiously  formed  masses, 
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exccedins  in  siie  anythini;  e%-cf  seen  in  the  «lcci»-«oow 
reitians  nl  mmthcrn  Canaila.  On  thv  ti>|M  of  the  moun- 
Uins  the  ttut»t  beautiful  effects  were  (ibttervetl,  each  twig 
ami  tree  beinj;  nurrounOed  nrith  white  crystals  of  !>nuw, 
giving  to  the  lantlscape  the  apiwarani-c  of  having  been 
chiselled  from  Kpntletw  marble.  In  February,  under  the 
increasing  breeze*, 
the  snow  began  drop- 
ping: in  March  there 
were  looderatc  gales. 
Thesky  in  winter  was 
nearly  cloudless,  and 
the  snow  seemed  to 
come  mostly  from 
banks  of  mist  that 
rose  from  airholes  in 
the  river  and  drifted 
into  the  valleys.  The 
•now-fall  did  not  ex- 
ceed twoor  three  feet. 
It  was  as  light  as  pow- 
der.and  did  not  settle 
to  an  y  app  reciabte  ex- 
lent  until  the  sunny  days  of  early  spring.  Snow-shoeing 
was  exceedingly  tiresome,  and  off  the  trail  quite  impos- 
sible with  anything  but  the  largest  Alaska  shoes  or  with 
the  Norwegian  sJtis. 

When  travelling  in  cokl  weather  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  well  the  hands  and  feet  and  to  guard  the  face. 
The  body  cares  for  itself.  A  heavy  blanket-coat  over 
woollen  underwear  is  amply  warm,  especially  if  provided 
with  a  hood,  but  an  objectitm  to  woiiil  is  that  perspiration 
strikes  through  and  freezes,  especially  over  the  back  and 
shoulders.    When  one  enters  a  warm  cabin  this  melts. 
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and  itnlefiii  thomuji^hly  dried  is  apt  to  rausc  a  severe 
chilL  Deer-skin  etiats^  althouith  very  *' swell/*  are  om- 
sidcred  too  heavy  when  travelling  fast«  the  miner  pre- 
ferrinff  the  ordinary  drill  /^tr/vf,  with  fox-tails  around 
the  hood,  and  a  puekering-string  to  draw  it  annind  the 
face.  The  principal  danger  is  of  breaking  through  thin 
shell-ice.  Even  in  the  severest  weather  water  from  so- 
called  **  soda-springH  **  flows  out  of  the  hill-sides  ami 
over  the  tee  in  the  creeks,  often  building  up  masses  of 
ke  known  to  the  miners  as  *^  glaciers.*'  So  thin  in  some 
places  is  the  ice  that  the  Indians,  when  making  a  new 
trail  on  the  river,  always  carry  a  stick  w;ith  which  to 
feel  their  way,  testing  the  ice  ahead  <»f  them. 

Snow-glasses  are  a  part  of  every  Klondike  outfit,  as 
at  the  approach  of  spring  the  sun  shining  u(K>n  the 
snow  produces  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  known  as 
**siiow-blindness.'*  The  victims  of  snow-blindness  are 
compelled  to  lie  in-doors  often  for  a  m*eek,  suffering  ex- 
cmciating  pain.  The  ordinary  snow-glass  is  a  goggle 
9t  smoke-colored  glass,  the  sides  being  of  flne  wire  net- 
ting. Another  kind  is  made  of  blue-stained  mica,  with 
a  rim  of  felt.  Both  are  held  on  with  a  rubU-r  band 
abound  the  head.  The  Indians  blacken  their  cheeks 
with  lamp-biatk  and  grease,  which  modifies  the  intense 
Slure.  At  Dawson  not  one  person  in  ten  wore  glasses 
or  took  any  other  precautions*  and  I  did  not  know  of  a 
case  of  snow-blindness.  By  a  curious  paradox  it  is  said 
that  strong  eyes  are  more  liable  to  snow-blindness  than 
weak  ones. 

One  naturally  wonders  how^  women  endure  the  dis- 
comforts of  life  in  the  Yukon.  .  But  we  who  lived  rc»ugh- 
Ij  were  astonished  to  observe  how  the  hand  of  woman 
could  transform  an  interior,  and  what  an  air  of  comfort 
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cnuhl  be|!iven.cH|»rcialty  in  the  h<>u!(«uf  the  tradmand 
other  wcII-IimIo  |M:riM>ii!(  wlio  mitld  alfi>r(l  iiroper  Curni- 
ture.  The  number  of  women  in  caiii|t  was  a  continiKU 
subject  of  comment ;  and  there  wcr^  a  few  children. 
Dawiion  was,  in  the 
main,a  citycum|Hise«l 
of  i^rown  people  and 
dogft.  Pour  years  ago 
there  were  four  white 
women  in  the  Yukon. 
Two  years  later  a  the- 
atricaltroupei  ncreascd 
the  number.  This  win- 
ter there  were  probably 
two  hundre«l.  most  of 
whom  were  the  wivcsof 
fortunate  minen,  and 
ail  of  whom  were  as  in- 
tent as  the  men  upon 
earnini;,  or  helping  to 
earn,  a  fortune. 

Nearly  all  the  first 
old-timers  married  Ind- 
ian women,  who  have 
shared  the  ^wd  fort- 
unes of  their  husbands 
in  the  Klondike  strike. 

and  are  treated  with  the  same  res[)ccl  that  would  be  ac- 
corded a  white  woman.  At  IHoneer  Hall,  on  New  Year's 
eVc.  the  **  Yukon  Order  of  l*ioncers  "gave  a  grand  ball,  at 
whieh,  it  is  needless  to  say,  "  bolted  "  shirts  were  not  «/<" 
rigMiMr, but  several  were  in  evidence,  in  which  their  wear- 
eis,  matrc  accustomed  to  flannels  looked  extremely  un- 
comfortable. They  broui;ht  their  Indian  wives,  who  in 
»S 
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turn  brought  the  chiltlren,  ami  it  made  a  (|uaint  si^ht* 
the  men,  siomc  in  fur  /^trltis.  cithers  in  blark  broad- 
cloth, and  all  in  moci*asiiis;  the  women  di^-kctl  out  in  their 
best  and  newest  ^  store  '*  clothes^  not  mueh  behind  the  fash* 
ion  either ;  the  babies  in  odd  little /^ir/vii,  playing  on  the 
floor  under  the  feet  of  the  dancers ;  and,  as  a  final  touch 
to  the  picture,  here  and  there  a  lost  dog  hxiking  for  its 
owner.  Tickets  to  this,  the  swell  event  of  the  season,  w*ere 
$12.50,  which  inchuled  an  excellent  supper. 

The  Yukon  Order  of  Pioneers  m-as  organized  by  ^  Jack  ** 
UcQuesten,  at  Circle  City,  for  the  pur|K>se  of  furthering 

the  interests  of  its  members,  caring  ftir 
them  when  sick,  burying  them  when 
dead.  Xo  one  is  eligible  who  came  into 
the  Yukon  since  1S95.  It  numbers  sev* 
enty  or  eighty  active  members,  and  one 
honorary  member.  Captain  Constantine. 
The  badge  of  the  society  is  of  g«dd — a 
•ADCBor  Ti7Kt>!c  carpeuter's  rule  partly  folded,  the  two 
oBOutornosuEus    arms  being  crossed  with  a  spray  of  lau* 

rel,  with  the  letters  Y.  O.  O.  P.  inside. 
No  news  of  the  outside  world  reached  us  until  Janu- 
ary 4th,  when  Andrew  Flett,  a  Mackenzie  River  half- 
breed,  arrived  from  Little  Salmon  with  a  team  of  ftuir 
dogs  and  mail  for  the  officials,  bringing  the  news,  re- 
ceived  with  mingled  joy  and  disgust,  that  he  had  left  at 
that  place  nine  other  teams  loaded  with  public  mail. 
He  had  left  it  behind,  not  daring  to  bring  all  the  dogs  to 
Dawson  until  he  knew  he  could  secure  fiKKl.  We  learned 
for  the  first  time  from  the  messenger  of  the  general 
awtiety  about  our  safety,  of  the  action  of  Congress  for 
our  relief,  and  the  despatching  of  a  reindeer  relief  ex- 
pedition. There  was  also  at  Little  Salmon  half  a  ton  of 
old  mailtSome  of  which  had  passed  Lindeman  before  my 
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departure^  and  was  **hekl  up**  at  Tas:ish  awailinn:  ihc 
new  governor^  Major  James  M.  Walsh,  and  uthcr  tifficcrs 
of  the  gi>vemment«  who«  however,  started  so  late  that 
they  were  ail  frozen  in  near  Little  Salmon. 

As  early  as  Christmas,  private  dog-teams  were  offered 
to  bring  this  mail  into  Dawson,  but  the  authorities  de- 
clined, expecting  their  own  d<»gs  to  arrive  soon.  On  Feb- 
ruary 26th  every  pound  of  mail  that  forty  d<«gs  could 
pull  came  in,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing.  Clippings 
of  important  nem's  (we  did  not  yet  know  of  the  loss  of  the 
J/aistr)  were  enclosed  in  letters,  and  these  were  pas^scd 
around  from  hand  t<»  hand  and  eagerly  read.  After  this 
teams  from  the  ctiast  arrived  fre«|uently.  Every  re> 
sponsible  private  outfit  that  went  out  carried  its  batch  of 
letters  sealed  in  waterproof  tin  boxes.  The  government 
charge  was  only  three  cents  a  letter,  the  same  as  in 
other  parts  of  Canada,  but  the  first  g(n*emment  mail  did 
not  leave  until  March.  More  than  one  precious  parcel 
of  letters  may  have  been  thrown  by  the  way-sicle  by  these 
private  carriers — indeetl,  oiie  such  parcel  was  fmind,  and 
the  fellow  was  caught,  but  he  explained  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  it  and  had  intended  to  go  back  for  it 
in  the  spring.  A  different  sort  of  man  was  Patrick,  or 
^  Pat,**  Galvin,  as  he  is  familiarly  known,  formerly  tin- 
smith at  Circle  City,  but  nttw  a  man  who  pays  his  bills 
in  golden  eagles  manufactured  fn»m  his  own  Klcmclikc 
gold  by  Uncle  Sam.  Just  bef^irc  the  break-up  Cialvin 
came  in  on  the  run,  and,  hastily  finishing  some  business, 
started  back,  making  Port  Selkirk,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles,  in  the  remarkable  time  of  three  and  a 
half  days.  There  he  left  his  dogs,  and,  with  an  Indian 
guide,a»ntinuet1  on, carrying  twenty-eight  |ii»umlst»f  maiL 
The  [Kick  containe<l,  besidi*s  letters  with  drafts  aggregat* 
ing  ^10,000,  a  parcel,  encased  in  tin,  of  manuscript  and 
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sketches  for  Harper*h  Weekly,  weighing  nearly  three 
pounds^  which  Galvin  had  undertaken  to  carry  for  mc  tt> 
the  coast,  a  service  fi»r  which  he  scorned  a  cent  of  pay. 
The  Indian  deserted  him  after  he  had  told  him  of  a  short 
cut  that  would  save  much  time,  lialvin  stopped  two  men 
on  their'way  in  and  turned  them  hack.  They  lost  their 
way  in  the  cut-off,  and  wandered  for  six  days  most  of 
the  time  without  food.  At  one  time  they  gave  up  all  as 
lost,  and  left  their  names  on  birch-bark  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  but,  pushing  on  with  remarkable  dirtitude, 
they  at  length  recovered  the  trail.  During  these  six 
dajrs  the  men  Galvin  had  turned  back  would  not  share 
with  him  a  pound  of  the  load  of  mail.  In  due  season  a 
peurel  reached  Franklin  Square,  accom|Kinietl  by  a  hast* 
ily  scrawled  note,  which  those  who  opened  it  {lerhaiw 
little  understood.  Galvin  had  written,^!  would  not  do 
it  again  for  $25,ooow'*  and  any  one  who  knom-s  Galvin 
knows  he  meant  every  word  he  said.  As  ah  example  of 
faithfulness  to  trust,  of  piire  bull-dog  grit,  this  experi- 
of  Galvin*s  has  few  equals. 

The  flreary  expanse  of  snow  between  Dawson  and  the 
saw  trains  of  human  beings  and  dogs  going  out, 
meeting  other  trains  bound  tn^  or  living  in  cabins  wher* 
cirer  they  were  stopped  by  the  ice.  The  |K>lice,  with 
stations  at  White  Horse  Rapids,  Lake  Labargc,  Iloota- 
linqtia.  Big  Salmon,  Freeman*s  Point,  and  Little  Salmon, 
fnmished  relief,  except  for  which  many  would  have  gone 
to  their  death  by  the  side  of  the  narrow  white  trail. 

The  more  eager  new-comers  left  the  main  part  of  their 
outfits  in  charge  of  one  of  their  party,  and  pushed  on 
to  Dawson,  where  they  exchanged  provisions,  pound  for 
pound,  with  outgoing  parties — an  arrangement  of  the 
greatest  advantage  tf>  both. 
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Sprii^  ia  ihc  Vakon— Lm  Ih^To^  inm  <1«I^U«— ll«d*  vT  No- 
CtMMcf*  at  IW  llml  u(  iW  Kivrf.  Uutwe  tut  llw  Ira  bt  Ca  Om— 
FaJiMc  U  Ihc  RciiMlcar  kdkl  Eit^ntua— l'ir|MfM«e  (ur  the  "tiatmr 
— TW  "CkM  ap"  llreiia  — The  KknliLc  lttnL«  L.aM— Tcnific 
Fom  of  Ik  In— Thv  Yml«m  tiiU  SuK.1— Will  Itairwa  l«  U'»Jw4 
Aaar  *— ••  The  I«  i.  IWnt  Um  '— ■*ChcchjhLv.  T— !£«•  ■  »»«*«« 
Md  a  llaU— The  "  J-M  ki«  -— D»wa  UwIct  Walcr 

^HE  monient  the  sprins  sun 
gained  a  lAaxv  in  thi;  kky  the 
smiv  on  the  suutbcm  hili- 
Mtles  dwindled  avay  like  mag- 
ic, turning  the  creek  trails 
into  streams  of  water  whii^ 
crew  in  vulumc  with  each 
Micceeding  day.  The  forests 
teemed  to  burst  into  life  and 
the  air  wan  laden  with  the  swnti;  and  twitter  of  birds. 
By  the  middle  of  April  the  snow  was  gone  fmm  the  flat 
at  Dawson,  and  the  sun.  although  not  so  high  in  the 
heavens,  was  shining  for  as  many  hours  as  in  the  middle 
I'nitcd  Stairs  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year.  Moccasins 
and  furs  were  laid  away,  anil  their  places  were  taken  by 
rubber  hip-boots  and  broad-brimmed  felt  hats.  At  night, 
however, enough  winter  relurnct)  to  freeze  the  trails  ft>r 
the  U»g-teams  hurrying  supplies  and  lumber  to  tbe 
nines  before  the  final  break-up. 

"M  last  teams  in  from  the  outside  brought  confirm- 
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ing  news  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Klondike  stampede. 
The  crowd  pouring  over  the  passes  was  such  as  the 
world  had  never  seen  before.  At  Skagway  the  wikhIs 
were  cleared  off,  buildings  were  going  up  ^'  faster  than 
they  could  get  the  himber/*  and  the  town  contained 
seven  thousand  people,  and  was  growing  fast.  A  toll- 
ffoad«  known  as  **Brackctt*s  Road/*  had  been  constructed 
over  White  Pass  for  wagons  and  horse-sleds,  and  freight- 
ing was  reduced  to  15  cents  a  pound  from  Skagway  to 
Bennett.  Where  three  thousand  horses  lay  dead,  a 
stream  of  men,  dogs,  and  horses  were  moving  easily. 
Dyes,  which  in  December  consisted  of  three  white  men's 
hoitsesi  was  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  contained  from 
five  to  six  thousand  souls.  A  stream  of  human  beings 
dragged  their  hand-sleds  up  the  now  smooth  trail,  and 
over  the  summit  all  day  long  marched  a  thin  black  line 
of  men  with  pack.s  hnrking  step,  so  close  t«>gether  that 
tliey  could  touch.  First  a  whim,  or  endless  cable,  was 
puty  for  drawing  loaded  sleds  t«i  the  top,  and  later  an 
""alhrtal  tramway,**  a  steel  cable  elevated  on  posts,  with 
swinging  buckets^  was  operating  between  Sheep  Camp 
and  Crater  Lake,  goods  being  carrietl  from  Dyea  to 
Ltndeman  for  8  cents  a  pound.  The  Canadian  g(»vern- 
ment  had  made  good  its  claim  to  the  passes  as  the  inter- 
national boundary  by  establis^hing  cust«>fn  offices  at  both 
summits  and  there  taking  duties  on  American  giMHis. 
The  mounted  police,  in  fear  of  famine,  had  been  allowing 
no  person  without  credentials  to  cross  the  summit  with- 
ont  a  thousand  pounds  of  provisions.  Along  the  lakes 
tlie  new-comers  were  putting  boats  together,  ready  to 
start  for  Dawson  with  the  «>|iening  of  the  river  in  May. 

The  effort  of  the  United  States  government,  when 
apparent  confirmation  of  rumors  4»f  a  serious  shortage 
of  food  was  received  from  Dawson,  to  send  a  relief  expe- 
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dition  by  reindeer,  came  to  a  disaidnnts  end,  the  deer 
ba%'ing  reached  nc>  farther  than  the  mast  end  t »f  the  Dal- 
ton  trail,  o%'er  which  it  had  been  intended  they  shiniki 
proceed  to  the  relief  uf  Dawson  and  Circle  City.    Al- 
though, happily,  the  help  was  not  needed,  it  was  a  mat* 
ter  of  keen  regret  to  all  who  had  foll<»wed  ck>!«ely  the 
introduction  of  domesticated  reindeer  into  Alaska  that 
this  the  first  practical  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
usefulness  ended  in  disaster;  for  if  reindeer  had  failed, 
there  was  no  means  under  heaven  by  which  help  could 
have  reached  us.    The  domesticated  reindeer  will  no 
doubt  pro%*e  to  be  as  well  adapted  for  the  Yukon  valley 
as  its  near  relative,  the  wild  reindeer  or  caribou,  of  the 
same  region,  or  the  domesticated  herds  of  eastern  Sibe- 
ria.   For  upward  of  eight  years  the  government,  through 
Dr.  Shelclon  Jackson,  General  Agent  of  Education  fur 
Alaska,  had  endeavored  to  effect  the  intnHluction  into 
western  Alaska  of  the  domesticated  deer,  which  they  se- 
cured annually  from  the  Siberian  herdsmen,  until,  ak>ng 
with  their  natural  increase,  the  herd  numbercxl  upward 
of  fifteen  hundred  deer, stationed  at  the  Teller  Reindeer 
Station,  Fort  Clarence,  and  at  Golovin  Bay,  Behring 
Sea.    The  main  purpose  of  the  movers  in  this  enterprise 
to  furnish  food  and  clothing  to  the  starving  Eski- 
and,  eventually,  means  of  transportation  in  winter 
to  and  from  our  far  northern  stations,  a  service  which 
deer  should  perform  as  well  in  Alaska  as  in  Lapland. 

When  the  news  of  our  perilous  situation  reached  the 
ffovemment,  it  happened  that  the  revenue-cutter /uvtr 
*«d  just  departed  from  P*>rt  Townsend,  Washington, 
with  an  expedition,  under  Lieutenant  D.  II.  Jarvis,  for 
the  relief  of  eight  whaling-vessels  imprisoned  in  the  ice 
At  Point  Barrow.  Lieutenant  Jarvis  was  instructed  to 
^ke  all  the  available  government  deer,  and  he  ultimate- 
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Ijr  reached  Point  Barrow,  having  successfully  driven  381 
deer  >  dhilance  of  over  eicht  hundred  mile».  Conitc- 
qucnily,  there  being  no  gcivernincnt  deer  available.  Con- 
grcs9,onthe  18th  of  December, passed  "An  act  author- 
iMing  the  Secretary  of  War.in  his  diM-retion,  to  purchase 
•ulisistence  stores  supplies,  and  materials  fur  the  relief 
of  pco[rie  who  are  in  the  Yukon  River  country,  to  pro- 
vide  means  for  their  transportation  and  distribution," 
and  made  an  appropriation  therefor.    Dr.  Jackson  was 


deqialched  to  Norway  to  purchase  deer,  and  on  the  sSth 
ot  February  reached  New  York  with  539  deer.  alMt 
ileds  and  harness  complete,  and  114  Lap)>s  an<l  Finns 
to  drive  the  deer.  The  deer  reached  Seattle  on  March 
7th.  having  lost  but  one  of  their  number;  btit  here, 
while  waiting  nine  days  for  trans|Hirlation.  they  were 
fed  on  grass,  through  the  desire  of  the  nHiter  having 
them  in  charge  to  save  the  reindeer-moss  that  came 
with  them,  and  several  died.  Finally,  the  herd  reached 
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Hainr*!!  Mission,  Pyramiil  IlarUir,  from  which  point  thi*y 
Khonld  have  been  at  once  ilrivcn  to  the  mt>ss-tickK  a  few 
miles  distant ;  but  instrurtiiuis  rcganh'njr  them  sent  to 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  United  States  soldiers  at 
Dyea,  though  mailed  at  Skag^way,  did  not  reach  him, 
f<Hir  miles  distant,  until  a  week  later«  so  that  when  the 
order  came  to  move  it  was  too  late;  they  were  so  weak- 
ened  by  unaccustomed  f«K>d  that  they  l>es^an  to  die  rap- 
idly, and  by  the  time  they  reached  abundant  pasturage 
in  the  Chilkat  pass,  only  fifty  miles  distant,  but  183  deer 
remained  alive,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  The 
survivors  were  subsequently  driven  to  Circle  City. 

At  Dawson  buildings  of  every  descriptitm  sprang  up 
like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  from  the  black,  reeking  bog. 
Many  of  them  were  of  substantial  logs  and  lumber,  but 
the  greater  part,  both  large  and  small,  were  mere  cover- 
ings intended  to  last  only  through  the  summer. 

First  a  frame  of  rough  scantling  went  up,  then  a  cov* 
ering  of  white  or  blue  drilling  hastily  stitched  together 
into  the  form  of  a  tent  and  thrown  over,  with  tipenings 
for  windows  and  doi>rs ;  fitted  with  seats  and  tables  for 
restaurants,  with  shelves  and  counters  for  stores,  and 
with  the  appropriate  furniture  for  gambling-houses  and 
saloons.  Several  buildings  of  dressed  lumber,  intendctl 
for  use  as  stores^  hotels,  and  theatres,  were  as  handsome 
as  one  would  care  to  see.  The  river-front  was  leased 
by  the  government  officials  to  a  favored  individual  for 
about  $1  a  foot  per  month,  and  re-lexsed  by  him  to 
builders  at  $H  to  $12  a  foi»t  per  month;  and  this  was 
solidly  packed  with  tent-covered  frames,  excepting  a  few 
hundred  feet  reserved  for  the  landing  of  steamers  and 
at  the  ends  of  two  cross-streets.  Building  lots  were  held 
at  extravagant  prices.  As  high  as  $20,000  was  paid  for 
a  desirable  comer  lot  for  a  saloon,  while  a  two -story 
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log  buildinfi^  in  the  centre  uf  town  was  worth  with  the 
lot  anywhere  from  $.{o«ooo  to  $40,000..  .The  p»vem- 
ment  surveyed  what  public  lanti  hail  not  l»ccn  previous* 
ly  granted  to  town-site  claimants  int€»  40  x  60-foot  Kns 
for  cabins*  and  assessed  locators  from  $200  to  $500  each, 
prices  which  they  justified  as  beings  only  half  the  **  mar- 
ket value.**  Three  saw-mills,  running  nii^ht  and  da}** 
were  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  lumber*  which 
was  worth  at  the  mill  $150  to  $200  per  thousand  feet. 
Men  stood  with  teams  waiting,  taking  the  boartls  as 
they  fell  from  the  saw.  Nails  were  so  scarce  that  a  keg 
of  100  pounds  brought  $500 ;  a  single  pound  cost  $6,  and 
$3.50  per  pound  was  paid  for  burned  nails  from  the  ruins 
of  the  **  Opera-house.**  So  that  a  building  of  the  size 
of  scmie  of  those  that  went  up  cost  $500  to  probably 
$icgooo  for  the  shell  alone.  One  of  the  trading  a»mpa- 
Dies  had  a  large  stock  of  cotton  drilling,  worth  perhaps 
S  cents  a  yard,  which  it  disposed  of  at  75  cents  a  yard. 

A  wood -working  establishment,  which  worked  all 
winter  turning  out  well-made  furniture  and  cabinet- 
work,  supplied    most  of  the   fittings  of  saloons  and 


The  final  thaw  came  on  so  suddenly  that  I  succeeded 
ia  getting  only  one  sled-load  of  stuff  fn>m  the  cabin  to 
town.  On  May  ist  muddy  water  in  Bonanza  Creek 
showed  that  sluicing  had  begun.  On  the  3d  it  came 
over  the  hiw  bank,  flooding  the  woods  and  rising  three 
inches  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  It  is  not  exactly  en- 
joyable having  to  wade  abi>ut  the  house  in  rubber  boots, 
fighting  mosquitoes,  trying  to  cook  a  flapjack  or  make 
a  cup  cf  tea  over  the  stove,  and  climbing  in  and  out  of  a 
high  tnink  with  boots  on.  At  the  end  of  just  two  days  I 
struck  for  town.  The  Klondike  was  still  frozen  fast  to 
tlie  bottom,  but  the  river  was  running  bank-full,  to  all 
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appearances  open.  Two  bri<1);eH  over  the  KkHulike  had 
just  been  Anishvtl :  cme  on  seven  sttml  piers  at  the  mill, 
and  the  other  at  the  nntuth  t»f  the  Kk^ndikc.a  suspension 
foot*bri(lge  in  two  spans  (one  ft»r  each  channel^  built  t4 
boank^  and  scantliu};  susfiended  from  an  inch-wire  cable 
over  large  spruce  spam.  A  crowd,  nnvstly  miners  on 
their  way  up  the  guk'b,  and  others  just  hiafers  {Utr  man- 
kind in  general  is  as  prone  tti  l<»af  as  hard  at  $15  a  day 
as  at  $i),  was  gathered  at  the  Ilawson  end  t>f  the  latter. 
The  ground*ice«  kwscning  from  the  bottom*  now  began 
to  heave,  and  was  jamming  dangerously  on  the  shoals. 
The  ice  was  already  level  with  the  floor  of  the  bridge 
when  some  dynamite  loosened  the  jam  and  the  ice  moved 
out.  Just  then  a  cry  was  raised,  **  The  upper  bridge  is 
gone!**  and,  looking,  we  saw  some  sticks  of  sawed  timtier 
float  by. 

What  had  taiken  place  shows  the  p(»wer  of  ice.  Only  two 
pieiH  remained,and  icebergs  as  large  as  small  cabins  Wfrre 
setting  about  in  the  river-bed  and  among  the  stumps  and 
cabins  on  the  flat.  Several  men,  who  were  wringing  f>ut 
clothes  and  drying  portions  <»f  outfits  in  the  sun,  said  they 
saw  the  ice  jam  above  the  piers  and  begin  to  pile  up,  with 
the  water  behind  it.  Suddenly  it  brt»ke  over  the  brink  and 
started  acn>ss  the  flat,  making  for  the  cabins.  The  same 
moment  a  gigantic  floe  in  the  middle  <»f  the  jam«— and 
that  was  all  that  saved  seventy-five  to  one  hundretl  cab- 
ins and  twice  that  many  lives — started,  picked  the  bridge 
up  as  if  it  had  been  a  bunch  of  matches,  and  the  rest 
fi»llowed  crashing,  bearing  five  spans  beft>ri?  it :  and,  thus 
relieved,  the  water  fell  as  quickly  as  it  n>se,  leaving  the 
flat  strewn  with  ice,  logs,  and  lumber.  The  ice  crowded 
again  bel«>w  into  a  slough  at  the  mouth  of  Bimanza 
Creek,  and  the  cabins  of  the  settlement  were  flooded 
to  the  eaves  for  several  days,  their  occupants,  some  of 
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whom  were  sick,  ewaping  lo  the  roofs,  where  they  re- 
mained  until  boats  i-ame  to  their  rescue. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  Yukon  licKan  to  rise  rapidly, 
lifting  the  ice.  which,  however,  remained  fast  in  front  uf 
the  town.  Hundredi  of  anxious  men  kept  to  the  streets 
that  night,  believing,  as  the  old-timers  said,  that  if  it 
Jamnwd  a*  the  Klondike  had  it  would  sweep  the  town 
away.    The  water  stood  within  two  feet  of  the  top  of 


tbe  bank.  Captain  Constanline,  who  knew  what  the 
river  night  do^  walked  along  the  water-front  and  re- 
garded the  situation  with  evident  anxiety.  The  sight 
was  uoe  to  inspire  respect.  When  a  big  Aoe,  forty  feet 
across,  struck  the  front  of  the  barrier,  it  half  rose  out 
of  tbe  water,  then  dived  under,  or  turned  on  edge, 
cntncbcd  into  the  front  with  a  dull  roar,  and  remained 
there:  Now  and  then  an  empty  boat  was  seen  to  strike, 
careen,  and  go  under.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  Stb  the  cry  was  raised,  "The  ice  ts  going  out!" 
3M 
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and  evcrytiody  rushed  ciut  in  time  to  sec  the  l>rulge  o( 
ice  crack,  in^an,  then  skiwly  push  ti>(^ether  and  stop; 
then  sk>w1y,  shiwiy  the  wh«>lc  mass  bc^an  to  move,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  there  was  nothing  but  a  swift  river, 
with  cakes  of  ice  as  big  as  cabins  strewn  along  the 
tanks. 

The  old-timers  said  we  should  see  a  cbcchahko  ^an  the 
tail  <»f  the  Ust  cake  of  ice/*  implying  thereby  that  the 
c»ld-timers  knew  enough  to  give  ice-jams  a  wide  berth. 
Not  k>ng  after  the  ice  went  out«  the  cry  *^CIuxbahkor 
was  heard.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  Klondike 
City,  and  we  could  see  a  boat  just  ci>ming  into  sight, 
with  several  men  in  it.  ^Vs  it  drew  nearer  it  proved  to 
be  a  large  Yukon  boat  containing  five  men  and  some 
sled-dogs  and  sleds.  As  it  drifted  down  a  crowd  -num- 
bering  several  hundrecl  followed  it  about  a  mile,  when 
it  pulled  in-shore.  When  the  crowd  learned  that  they 
were  only  from  Stewart  Ri\*er,  they  Were  disgusted. 
We  had  hardly  got  back  when  two  men  in  a  bright- 
green  new  **  Peterborough  **  slipped  in,  and  as  they 
stepped  ashore  they  were  greeted  with  hearty  hand*, 
shakes  and  other  signs  of  recognition, and  then  we  knew 
they  were  not  thcchabkos^  and  that  an  old- timer  had 
brctken  the  rule.  A  crowd  immediately  surrounded 
them,  asking  questions.  They  had  left  Bennett  six  days 
before,  rowed  flay  and  night,  taking  turns  alternately 
rowing  and  sleeping,  and  sledded  over  .Labarge.  Scv> 
eral  thousand  pe«»ple  were  around  the  shores  of  thai 
lake,  with  boats  built.  Waiting  for  the  ice  to  go  out. 

Presently  came  another  Peterborough,  then  another 
—there  were  three  or  four  canoes  in  now  ;  in  one  was  a 
chtcbahko.  One  of  the  canoes  brought  a  case  of  fresh 
eggs,  which  were  snatched  up,  at  $i 8  a  dozen,  by  the 
miners,  famished  for  something  fresh  and  new.  A  few 
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more  boaU  j^^o't  in«  brin^in];^  won!  that  the  lake  had 
opened  up  a  narrow  crack,  throityrfi  which  they  haci 
worked  at  s^reat  risk ;  it  had  cl«>sed  after  them.  We 
noted  the  cagerncsH  of  the  first  to  (ret  in,  and  compareil 
it  with  our  own.  How  they  were  straining  every  nerve 
and  muscle  to  be  a  day,  an  hour,  ahead  (»f  the  crowd ! 

The  moment  the  ice  went  out  tive  ffMilish  (lersons,  of 
whom  I  myself  was  one,  paid  $100  for  a  worn-<iut  iM>lini;* 
boat  (new  ones  beinfir  worth  $250  to  $joo  each)  and  start- 
ed for  White  River,  where  a  late-comer  over  the  ice  re- 
ported having  found  a  vein  of  very  rich  quartz.  There 
had  been  hope  that  the  *'  mother  lode,*'  from  which  the 
Bonanza  and  Eldorado  placers  came,  would  eventually 
he  found  During  the  winter  Captain  Healy  set  men  to 
work  tunnelling  in  several  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dawson,  but  without  encouraging  result,  none  of  the 
ore  found  proving  sufficiently  high-grade  to  work.  The 
samples  alleged  to  come  from  White  River  showed  ore  of 
immense  richness,  although  suspiciously  like  ore  from 
Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.    Consequently,  the  town  was 

Five  parties  set  out  in  boats  and  canoes.  Ours  was 
the  first  boat  to  reach  Stewart  -River,  making  the  sixty- 
eight  miles  in  seven  days  of  the  hardest  struggle.  Two 
besides  ours  reached  the  ledge,  but  only  by  leaving  their 
boats  and  proceeding  overland,  being  unable  to  face  the 
terrific  force  of  the  river  against  the  tall,  often  perpehdic- 
ubir  cliffs  that  line  the  Yukon  for  miles.  After  ten  days 
of  truly  fearful  exerti«»n,  often  at  the  same  time  |M>ling, 
rowing,  towing,  and  chopping  trees,  great  numbers  of 
which  had  been  undermined  and  fallen  into  the  water, 
we  reached  our  destinati«in,  and  discovered  the  hoax. 
Starting  back,  we  met  the  advance-guard  of  the  new- 
C6men»  and  learned  that  Labarge  was  clear.*  A  few 
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KtHirx  btrr. bnriw  on  the  hotuim  <>f  Ihc  HoimI, or  "June 
rise,"  t-aus4.tl  l>y  Ihv  mrllini;  siiuws  and  glaciers  in  the 
mountain:!,  we  found  Kluntlike  City  under  water,  the 
mouth  of  the  KUmtlike  like  a  mill  -  iM>nd.  the  sii<i|K-n- 
liun-bridKe  ^uietand  numbers  of  |>ei>plc,  many  of  wJium 
we  rc<x>i;mzed  aftnew-i'umcrs.itoinitalHiut  in  boats  where 
we  had  lately  walked  in  faneied  security. 


BAtT  or  wuit  UMUt  o:«  tub 


CHAPTER  XViri 

Flood  at  DmrtOR— The  MMnichi  Sun-^Tlie  KewCncnersi— A  Vtst, 
Stoaace  Tbfung— Milrt  U  ll«xu»— rtnily  kA  c;nib— The  IccCrram 
OlMiocM *- New-CoMtm*  0|MnitNi  of  I>awM>ii— IKsOfipitiiilctl  Mrii" 
A  Type  ol  Klonciikcr— 'Maenilmlc  of  IVeparattuni  for  llu^iiKr»<i  at  St. 
Michoel^Afrival  of  the  KtR4  Steanier^A  Swell  IhiwirfMi  Hotel— 
Ffait  Sicancr  fimn  the  Lihcu^Magnitmle  of  the  Kkvntlike  StampeUe 


T>ROBABLY  two  hundred  boats  of  various 
^  kitids,  from  Lake  Superior  birch-canoes 
to  scows  with  horses  on  them,  were  tied 
up  at  Klondike  City  and  the  Dawson 
bank  of  thd  Klondike,  and  the  hilt-side 
was  white  with  tents  of  new-comers  and 
others  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the 

0 

cabins  on  the  low  ground.  The  central  fiart  of  Daws4>n 
was  under  from  one  to  five  feet  of  water.  The  bar* 
racks  were  cut  ofF«  and  people  were  puni;  for  their 
mail  in  boats  and  canoes,  while  the  gold  commissioner 
and  his  staff  were  driven  to  a  tent  on  higher  ground. 
Enterprising  boatmen  were  carrying  passengers  along 
the  main  street,  charging  50  cents  a  head. 

It  was  now  at  midnight  as  bright  as  day.  The  sun 
tose  behind  Moosehide  Mountain,  swung  around  half- 
way to  the  zenith,  and  disappeared  behind  the  mountain 
again  after  twenty  hours  continuous  shining.  Prom  the 
kiU-tops  the  sun  was  clearly  visible  during  the  twenty- 
bur  hours.  In  the  tents  it  was  uncomfortably  hot,  and 
the  glare  was  trying  to  the  eyes  and  nerves.    Not  only 
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coald  one  easily  see  to  read  iiMide  a  tent  at  midnifiht, 
bat  it  was  light  enough  otit-dtiurs  for  a  "snap-shut"  with 
a  sood  photi>t[raphic  k-nn.  During  mid-day  the  temper- 
ature ruse  to  70'  in  the  shade.  The  vcrj*  sparrows  and 
snow-birds  in  the  brush  on  the  hill-side  lay  still  by  day 
and  sang  and  hunted  at  night.  Xo  one.e\'er  felt  Jikc 
guins  to  bed.    It  was  a  cunsidcrablv  bother,  wiihwut 


watch  or  compass,  to  tell  the  lime  of  day.  A  man 
would  a-sk  another,  "What  time  is  it  ?"  "Ten  <i*clock." 
tbe  answer  might  be.    **  Morning  ur  evening?" 

A  few  persons  li%-cd  on  the  tops  of  their  cabins,  with 
a  tent  and  stove,  and  a  boat  tied  at  the  corner  of  the 
mot  to  get  ashore  with.  From  my  own  tent,  on  a  steep 
Muff  overlooking  the  whole  s<.-ene,  I  would  sec  a  man 
at.  say,  1 1  p.m.,  pu;^  off  from  shore,  pole  over  to  a  cabin,  ' 
clamber  out  onto  the  roof,  take  off  his  shoes,  walk  over  to 
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a  pile  of  blankets^  unroll  ihcm,  then  take  off  his  coat, 
plaice  it  for  a  pillow,  and  turn  in  for  a  night's  sleep — ^all 
in  broad  daylight. 

The  river  subsided  rapidly,  and  the  newnx^mers  con* 
tinned  to  pour  in.  Each  one  said  that  the  crowd  was 
briiind  him.  The  authorities  turned  o\'i:r  to  them  tern* 
porarily  a  portion  of  the  military  reservation.  Their 
tents  whitened  the  hill*sides,  and  wh«>le  acres  were  cov* 
ered  so  thickly  that  from  a  little  distance  they  ap- 
peared as  masses  of  white.  At  Klondike  City,  along  the 
Klondike  for  a  mile,  and  down  the  bank  of  the  Yukon 
to  ibe  far  end  of  town,  among  bowlders  and  rocks, 
wherever  there,  was  a  space  of  ground  large  and  dry 
enough*  there  were  tentsw  A  morass  in  the  middle  of 
the  town -site  was  the  only  ground  not  occupied.  A 
part  of  the  overflow  crossed  the  Yukon.  From  the 
point  of  hill  above  my  tent  I  counted  twenty -eight 
hundred  tents,  including  th<»se  on  scows,  in  each  of 
which  three  to  five  or  more  persons  were  then  living. 

The  boats,  from  the  graceful  Peterborough  canoe  to 
freight-scows  forty  feet  long, carrying  twenty  tons,  were 
tied  up  side  by  fide  along  one  and  three-quarter  miles 
of  water-front,  a  solid  phalanx  from  one  to  six  feet 
deep! 

Who  is  there  that  can  describe  the  crowd,  curious, 
listless,  dazed,  dragging  its  way  with  slow,  lagging  step 
along  the  main  street?  Can  this  be  the  ^rush**  that 
newspapers  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  the  move- 
ment of  gold-seekers?  Have  the  hard,  weary  months  of 
work  on  the  trails  exhausted  their  vitality  ?  or  is  it  the 
iieavy  shoes  that  make  them  drag  their  feet  so  wearily 
along  the  street  ? 

It  is  a  UMitley  throng— every  degree  of  person  gath- 
ered from  every  comer  of  the  earth,  from  every  State 
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of  the  UnkNu  and  from  every  city  —  weather-  beaten, 
sunburned,  with  snow -glasses  over  their  hats  j^ist  as 
ihey  came  from  the  passes.  Australians  with  upturn- 
ed sleeves  and  a  swagger ;  young  Engh'shmcn  in  gi)lf- 
stod^ings  and  Iweeds;  would -be  miners  in  Mackinaws 
and  rubber,  boots^  or  heavy»  high-laced  shoes ;  Japanese, 
negroes — and  women,  too,  everywhere.  It  is  a  vast 
herd;  they  crowd  the  boats  and  fill  the  streets,  kiok- 
tng  at  Dawson.  Some  are  disap|M>inted.  **  This  is  not  as 
big  as  Skagway,**  they  say.  The  old-timer  (we  are  all 
ohl-timeni  now)  is  lost.  The  mere  recognition  of  a  face 
seen  last  winter  is  now  excuse  for  a  friendly  nod  and  a 
**  How -de-do?"*  The  crowd  is  good-natured,  elbowing 
and  slowly  tramping  back  and  forth. 

It  was  a  sight  just  to  walk  along  the  water-front  and 
ace  the  people,  how  they  lived.  Some  sjcpt  in  tents  on 
their  scows^  one  stumbled  over  others  on  the  ground 
under  robes  or  blankets. 

Outfits  of  all  descriptions  were  placarded  **  for  sale," 
and  these  were  surrounded  by  representatives  of  eat- 
ing-places buying  provtstonsor  old* timers  buying  un- 
derwear and  tobacco.  Tinned  goods,  butter,  milk,  fresh 
potatoes  were  eagerly  asked  for. 

The  first  to  get  in  with  provisions  made  small  fort* 
unes,  for  by  good -luck  they  brought  the  very  things 
that  would  sell  best.  The  first  case  of  thirty  dozen  ejgp 
hirought  $3oa  Soon  the  market  was  better  supplied, 
and  eggs  fell  to  $150  a  case,  and  in  two  weeks  came 
down  to  $j  a  dozen;  milk,  $1  a  can;  tinned  mutton, 
$1.50  a  pound ;  oranges,  apples,  and  lemons,  $1  each ; 
potatoes  brought  50  cents  a  pound ;  a  watermelt>n,  ^s- 
Regular  market-stands  were  i»|)encd  for  the  sale  of  veg- 
etables of  all  kinds,  and  the  water -front  looked  like  a 
row  of  booths  at  a  fair. 
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Every  conceivable  thing  was  displayed  for  sale--cloth- 
ing»  f urs»  moccasinsi,  hats  and  shcnrs,  groceries,  nHrat,  jew* 
dry.  There  were  hardware  and  thi»ruughly  e(|iiipped 
drug  and  dry  •goods  stores.    Here  is  one  of  the  signs :  - 

DRUGS   DRUGS 

Rubber  boots,  Shoes*  Etc. 

Bacott.  Hour,  rolled  oats.  rice,  sugar,  poutoes^ 

iwiocis.  tea  and  coHce.  fruits* 

com  mcaL  german  sausage. 

Dqgs    Dqgs 


In  the  brief  space  of  a  few  days  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  that  could  not  be  purchased  in  Dawson,  from 
fresh  grapes  to  an  opera-glass»  from  a  safety  -  pin  to  an 
ice-cream  freeater. 

A  sack  of  flour  actuany  sold  on  the  water-front  for  $3« 
less  than  cost,  the  owners  being  disgusted  and  selling 
cot  to  leave  the  country.  There  was  no  fixed  price.  A 
few  men  in  town  could  afford  to  pay  the  high  prices 
aalted  at  first  for  everything ;  but  we  of  the  rank  and 
filc^of  varying  degrees  of/^bustednessv**  went  without 
nntil  prices  came  down. 

When  meals  dropped  to  $1.50,  what  a  treat  it  was! — no 
longer  obliged  to  stand  up  before  a  rough  board,  nor 
to  live  on  ^''home-made'*  flapjacks,  beans,  and  bacon,  un- 
til, as  one  man  expressed  it,  he  was  **  ashamed  to  look  a 
bog  in  the  face.**  Instead,  we  sat  down  at  tables  cov- 
ered with  clean  linen.  What  a  feast,  the  fresh  vege- 
tables mid  the  curried  mutton  !  They  have  tried  to 
tell  us  that  when  a  man  left  this  country  he  didn't  feel 
he  had  a  square  meal  without  bacon  and  beans.  The 
man  was  only  joking.  We  ctmid  understand  now  how 
P9l  Reagan  felt  when  describing  an  outfit  which  a 
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Dutchman  hMt  in  Five-PiriKcn  the  year  Pat  ramc  in. 
"It  va*  a  [uinc  outtit."  waitl  I^tt.  "  He  had  two  whi>lc 
CUM  (if  ctMMlenKcd  milk." 

Two  popular  yimnc  Ia<livs  were  set  up  in  the  ii-e-crf  am 
busineaa  by  a  certain  younj:  man  abuut  t<nrn.  A  huge 
Mock  of  cundenscd  cream  and  $100  worth  ■>(  ice  were 
provided  (ice  wan  as  ex|>ensive  as  anythinf;  else,  on  ac- 
onunt  of  having  to  be  handled  by  men  at  $1  an  hour). 
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A  few  days  later  the  youn);  man  catted  around  t»  ask 
huir  business  was  gettinfr  on.  "Oh,"  they  reidied, 
"  we're  doing  juM  splendid ;  we  have  sohl  $45  wnnh  of 
ice-cream,  but  we'll  have  to  have  a  little  more  ice." 

The  best  restaurant  at  this  time  was  the  "Arcaile,"  a 
rough  frame  of  scantling  twenty  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet 
deep  covered  with  blue  drilling,  with  a  door  and  two 
windows  in  fn>nt.  At  the  right,  as  one  entered,  was  the 
usual  little  counter  with  the  gnld-st'ales.  Iiehind  which 
•at  the  proprietress,  with  a  few  shelves  behind  her  on 
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which  were  the  tins  and  stuff  that  constituted  the  st<»ck 
in  trade  for  that  day.  The  back  was  curtained  off  for 
the  kitchen,  and  along  each  wall  in  the  front  were  little 
board  tables  seating  four,  with  stools.  The  waiters  here 
.were  attired  in  regulation  short  black  coats,  and  car- 
ried towels  on  their  arms  in  professional  style.  The  bill 
of  fare  was  somewhat  variable.  The  waiter  would  ap* 
proachy  throw  his  gaze  at  the  ceiling,  and  call  off:  ^  Ham- 
burger^  beefsteak  —  no,  no,  we*re  out  of  beefsteak,  but 
weVc  got  some  nice  sausageit.  Will  you  have  s«>me 
sausage  and  a  little  Itamburgcr  on  the  side?*'  The 
waiter  was  so  ^  /<f  tnotic  that  one  instinctively  felt  for  a 
tip  antil  one  remembered  that  it  was  Dawson,  and  that 
a  man  making  $7  a  day  and  board  would  probably  scorn 
anything  less  than  a  nugget. 

As  soon  as  the  new-comers  had  taken  a  look  at  Daw- 
soo  they  began  to  spread  out  over  the  country  prosfiect- 
\n%^  stampeding  new  creeks,  looking  at  the  mines,  or 
hunting  for  **jobs.**  In  this  last  particular  they  met 
with  disappointment.  Thousands  of  men  came  in  ex- 
pecting to  find  work  at  wages.  There  was  plenty  to  di> 
lor  the  man  of  resource,  who  could  make  his  own  jub. 
The  camp  was,  as  it  will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  large- 
ly a  fr^p€€iorf  camp. 

Many,  after  a  few  days  <ir  a  few  weeks,  condemned 
the  coantry  off-hand,  whereas  i^r  knew  that  six  months 
€»r  a  year  was  required  to  fully  comprehend  the  ^genius  *' 
of  Klondike. 

As  an  instance  of  what  many  were  expecting,  an  old 
man— I  should  judge  him  to  have  been  sixty  years  old — 
came  in  to  where  I  was  working  on  a  large  map  in  the 
Mining  Exchange,  and  judging  frc»m  that  that  I  might 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  country,  he  began  to 
ask  me  if  I  knew  of  any  ^bars"  in  the  neighborhood 
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where  he  coitlil  vnrk  out  cnmitrh  goM  to  get  out  of  the 
oountr)-.  He  vanleU  to  gn  over  to  Indian  River,  nf 
which  he  had  apparently  read  something;  but  he  did 
not  know  that  he  wa!*  not  )A)-sically  strong  enough  to 
carry  more  pmviiiionH  than  would  take  him  there  and 
back,  much  te«t  stop  and  wttrk.  He  had  not  a  cent  uf 
money,  and  only  twenty  pounds  of  grub.  but.  aa  he  said 


he  had  a  shovel,  I  advised  him.  as  he  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  new-comers,  to  proceetl  at  once  to  Eldorado  and 
get  B  job  shovetling-in  at  d>-5o  ^n  hour.  Then,  when  he 
had  a  little  money,  he  might  think  of  prospecting.  That 
man,  or  any  man  fixed  as  he  was,  might  stake  the  richest 
claim  in  Klondike  and  not  be  able  t»  get  the  gohl  out. 
or  even  to  know  it  was  there.  How  many  there  were 
who  certainly  went  away  cursing  the  country,  cursing 
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those  who  persisted  against  evidence  in  calling  it  a 
**  poor  man*s  country  **! 

Among  the  thnmg  there  was  none  who  interested  me 
more  than  a  tall  figure  I  used  to  see  from  day  to  day. 
He  wore  a  pair  of  deer-skin  pants  fringed  on  the  outer 
9eam»  a  kN>se  blue-flannel  shirt,  belted  in,  and  a  wide- 
brimmed  gray  hat,  from  beneath  which  kx^ks  as  soft  as 
a  girPs  straggled  to  his  shouklers.  There  was  a  look  al- 
most poetic  in  the  gentle  blue  eyes  of  this  picturesque 
individual.  His  whfde  air,  indeed,  suggested,  as  he 
dcmbtless  intended  it  should,  a  romantic  type  of  ^cow* 
boy.**  I  was  sitting  in  the  tent  of  a  Seattle  mining  bro- 
ker ;  the  day  was  hot  and  sweltering.  This  man,  stroll- 
inflr  along  the  street  as  we  had  seen  him  for  the  jiast 
few  days»  approached  the  open  door,  and«  leaning  in  the 
welcome  shade  against  the  door-post,  began  talking  to 
Mr.  Hannon.  The  conversation  proceeded  for  a  while, 
touchini^  matters  of  general  interest.  At  length,  and 
there  was  a*  tone  of  sadness  in  his  voice,  he  looked  s(|uare- 
ly  in  Mr.  Hann<m*s  eyes  as  he  said,  ^  You  don't  remember 
me?"*  ^  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do/*  replied  Mr.  Hannon. 
'^Why,  don*t  yoii  know  me?  Tm  the  barber,  across 
fforo  your  place  in  Seattle.**  And  two  friends,  who  had 
parted  eight  months  before  in  Seattle,  wrung  hands  in 
silence  while  a  tear  trickled  down  the  cheek  of  each. 

But,seriously,*if  it  were  not  for  pers4>nslike  this,  who  for 
the  past  year  have  cultivated  a  ^  frontier  '*  air,  there  would 
be  little  in  Dawspn  to  suggest  the  fnmtier  town.  Such 
as  these  simply  amuse  the  old  plainsman,  who  wore  his 
hmtr  long  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  because  it  was  con- 
sidered  only  fair  to  offer  the  Indian  an  acceptable  scalp. 

Bewildering  as  was  the  crowd  pouring  in  from  above, 
hardly  less  so  were  the  preparations  for  supplying  the 
Yokon  by  way  of  St.  Michael.    Figures  alone  can  give 
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an  idea  of  the  mat^nitiHlc  of  the  Inisiticss,  for  the  clis|iby 
was  of  a  clilTerent  Hort.  Where  last  year  two  ocean  vcs- 
seb  met  at  St.  Michael  the  five  sleameni  that  supplied 
Dawiion,  more  than  twenty  ticean  steamers  were  heackd 
for  St.  Michael,  and  forty-seven  river  steamers^  some  tff 
twice  the  tonnage  of  the  largest  previ«nisly  on  the  rivrr« 
and  equalling  in  equipment  and  passenger  accomm<Hla- 
tions  the  best  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  packets,  were 
cither  on  the  stocks  at  Seattle  or  in  sections  on  the 
deck  of  steamers  for  putting  together  at  Dutch  llarUir 
and  St.  &Iichael«  or  were  already  at  St.  Michael  and  with- 
in the  Yukon,  awaiting  the  breaking-up  of  the  river. 
Never  before  was  such  activity  seen  im  the  West  Coast. 
At  one  ship -yard  (M«>ran*s)  in  Seattle  there  were,  at 
cNiie  time,  fourteen  river  steamers  ordered  by  new  ann- 
panies.  Every  «M:ean-going  steam-vessel  not  already  in 
the  Skagway  service,  even  from  the  **bone  yards**  of 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  was  bought  or  chartered  by 
companies  of  ev^ery  degree  of  reliability.  Six  brge 
steamers  came  around  the  Horn,  five  being  Red  Star 
and  American  transatlantic  liners.  Nt»r  are  vessels  that 
sailed  from  New  York  during  the  winter  with  passen- 
gers direct  for  St.  Michael  included  in  this  count,  but 
only  the  vessels  of  companies  organized  for  a  |ierma- 
nent  business  in  the  Yukon.  The  two  old  companies 
advertised  that  they  had  more  than  doubled  their  pre- 
vious equipment  of  river  and  ocean  vessels.  Besides, 
there  were  at  St.  Michael  numbers  of  pri>specting  par- 
ties, each  with  a  small  steamer  or  motor-launch  bound 
mostly  for  the  headwaters  of  the  Koyukuk  River,  thirty 
of  which  reached  their  destination.  And  if  it  had  been 
any  but  a  **  Klondike  '*  year,  the  stampede  to  Kotzebue 
Soun<l,  7*ia  St.  Michael,  chartering  every  available  steam 
and  sailing  vessel  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  landing  2000 
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miners  at  the  scene  of  an  alleged  clisco%*ery  of  f^old, 
would  have  commanded  universal  attention. 

The  Canadian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Clifford  Siftoq,  granted  to  a  firm  of  ct>ntractors,  Messrs. 
Mackenxie  &  Mann,  provisional  right  to  ccmstriict  a  rail- 
road from  the  Stikeen  River  to  Teslin  Lake,  in  return 
for  immense  grants  of  gold-bearing  land  in  the  Klon* 
dike.  Surveys  were  made  and  material  delivered  at  the 
tcrmintis  of  the  proposed  road,  and  tickets  were  s(»ld  in 
tlie  principal  ^cities  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  for 
through  passage  to  Dawson !  In  all,  some  thousands  of 
unfortunate  dupes  ascended. the  Stikeen  River,  to  find 
no  railroad  in  existence,  and  156  miles  of  horse  trail  on 
which  there  was  insufficient  forage  for  horses.  On  this, 
the  roost  practicable  of  the  ^  all-Canadian  "  routes  into 
the  Yukon,  a  fleet  of  steamers  were  to  ply  on  the  Stikeen 
River,  and  a  small  steamer,  the  Auglian^  was  already 
built  on  Lake  Teslin  to  ply  between  the  lake  and  Daw- 
son. Before  the  agreement  with  Mackenzie  &  Mann 
was  ratified  by  Parliament^  however,  a  committee  of 
miners,  sent  out  from  Dawson  in  the  fall  of  1X97  to  pro- 
test against  the  royalty  tax,  discovered  and  pointed  out 
to  Parliament  the  true  inwardness  of  the  proposed  fran- 
diiaCy  the  profits  on  which  had  already  been  figured  out 
as  $24,000,000,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  flotxl  of  light  they 
let  in  upon  Parliament  concerning  the  Yukon,  the  bill 
was  killed.* 

^  3.7SOUOOO  acres  of  fnineral  land  in  Klondike  were  to  be  granted 
to  the  contrartors.  whereas  the  whole  area  about  Dawson  that 
tad  been  pnMpected  contained  only  S64.oc»  acres.  They  were  to 
be  allowed  to  run  their  lines  alone  960  miles  of  creeks^  whereas 
Booanaa  and  Eldorado  are  only  tliirty-one  milesi  long ;  the  land 
was  to  be  held  in  fee  simple,  instead  of  by  annual  lease ;  and  royal- 
tics  00  gold  were  to  be  only  one  per  cent.,  instead  of  ten  per  cent.. 
which  were  required  of  all  others.  In  return  for  which  they  were 
to  build  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  from  a  terminus  only  twenty-six 
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RAILWAY   OVER   WHITE    PASS 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  first  mile  of  a  narrow^gauf^e 
railroad  over  White  Pass  was  laid  in  Skagway.  The 
general  name  of  ^ White  Pass  and  Yukon  Route"  in- 
cluded three  distinct  charters.  The  Pacific  and  Arctic 
Railway  and  Navigation  Comfiany  t>pcrate  to  the  sum- 
mit; the  British  Columbia  Yukon  Railway  Company 
is  to  operate  from  there  across  British  Columbia; 
while  the  British -Yukon  Mining^,  Trading,  and  Trans- 
portation Company  will  build  to  Dawson.  By  Novem- 
^^^  >S*  ^^99*  ^^^  twenty  miles  to  the  summit  was  opened 
for  traffic;  the  fare  for  a  passenger  was  $5.  or  25  cents 
m  mile,  making  it  probably  the  most  expensive  railroad 
travel  in  the  world. 

At  Bennett  a  fleet  of  small  steamers*  the  brgest  ninety 
feet  in  lengthy  was  built  or  put  together  for  navigating 
the  river  and  lakes  to  Dawson. 

A  few  months  had  turned  Skagway  into  a  city  with 
broad,  graded  streets  and  sidewalks,  lighted  by  izoo 
tcen-candle-power  incandescent  lights  and  fifty 
arc-lights,  and  with  one  of  the  finest  water  supplies  in 
the  world,  brought  in  pipes  from  a  high  mountain  lake. 
It  had  a  daily  newspaper,  and  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
dty  in  Alaska.  It  was  governed  by  a  civil  council  with- 
crat  tax-lev^ying  power,  and  preserved  order  with  tmr 
United  States  marshal 

Probably  no  fewer  than  60^000  persons  reached  Seattle 
and  neighboring  cities  prepared  to  bear  down  upon  Daw* 
son.*  The  war  with  Spain  intervened,  and  in  three  weeks 

miles  nearer  Dawson  than  Skaipray— I  JO  miles  of  tracks,  oiieless  tor 
seven  months  »l  the  year— with  rif^ht  tochanre  esorbiunt  tolls,  and 
with  a  mooomly  of  railway  ini^ress  to  the  Yukon  for  Ave  years.  It 
was  a  grab  of  nearly  everything  worth  bavinff  in  the  Yukon  district. 
^  A  writer  in  the  R€7*iew  of  Rft*itws  estimates  that  at  this  iljtc 
not  fewer  than  100.000  persons  bad  started  from  cliifenmt  iiarts 
ol  the  work!  for  Kkmdike. 
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the  Klondike  boom  was  flat.  But  probably  40,000  reached 
the -headwaters  of  the  Yukon.  The  police  at  Ta^^ish  re- 
ported that  up  to  the  18th  of  June,  7200  boats,  averagin}; 
about  five  persons  each,  had  passeil.  The  number  who 
reached  Dawson  is  impossible  to  determine.  Pour  to  five 
thousand  stopped  at  Stewart  to  prosfiect  that  river,  and 
thousands,  after  remaining  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  Daw- 
sun,  left  for  the  camps  in  American  territory  or  for  home. 
A  police  census  €>f  the  population  encamfied  on  the  Daw- 
nun  flat  in  midsummer  made  the  number  17,000  to  18,000. 
FfMir  to  fi%'e  thousand  people  were  in  the  mines,  or  in  a 
radius  of  fifty  mi!es«prospectin((. 

Besides  th«)se  wh€>  took  the  direct  route  to  Dawson, 
probably  2000  started  in  by  way  of  Edmonton.  Of  th4>se 
vho  tried  the  Peace-Pelly-rivers  route  from  there  (the 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company  route  of  forty  years  aj^o),  not 
ofic,  so  far  as  is  known,  reached  the  Yukon,  and  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  their  own  f<»lly  and  the  (irreed  of 
Edmonton  merchants  met  with  sufferinj^  untold,  the 
vay  being  marked  with  abandoned  outfits,  dead  h«»rses, 
and  dead  ami  dying  men.  Those  who  took  the  longer, 
Mackensie« Porcupine- rivers  route,  fared. not  much  bet- 
ter; a  miserable  few  reached  the  Porcupine,  while  a 
number  that  one  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  a  hand 
reached  Dawson  at  the  end  of  summer,  but  only  by  leav- 
ing their  outfits  beyond  McDougall's  Pass.  The  un- 
fortunate ones  who  remained  with  their  outfits  were 
able  to  proceed  either  forward  or  backward  at  best  but  a 
few  miles  a  day.  It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  this  pitiable  endeavor  to  reach  Klondike  by  an  all- 
Canadian  route  will  cf>st  the  lives,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly, from  exposure  and  disease,  of  500  persons.  This  is 
the  price  that  the  Canadian  government  pays  ^or  an 
all-Canadian  route,  and  for  the  development  of  the  sup- 
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piMed  resources  of  the  Mackenzie  River  valley.  With  a 
full  knowledfi^  of  the  situation,  obiainetl  throuji^h  its  own 
surveyors,  it  shmilcl  have  souniletl  a  nt»te  «»f  warnini;,  in- 
stead of  Kiving  it  public  approval*  as  it  did  by  4»t1icial 
maps  and  reports. 

Nearly  two  thousand  miners  ascended  the  Copfier 
River,  led  by  reports  of  pild  and  oipper  on  the  head- 
waters of  this  dan)(ennis  and  dilliinilt  river.  Practically 
nothing  was  acromplished*  and  many  lost  their  lives 
crossing  the  treacherous  Valdez  itiacier.  By  this  river, 
however,  will  run,  sometime  in  the  near  future,  an  ail- 
American  railway  to  the  gt»kl -fields  of  the  Yukon,  strik- 
ing that  river  probably  at  Ea^^W  City. 

The  Yukon  had  been  open  a  m«inth  lacking  a  few  hours 
and  there  was  no  steamer  yet  fn>m  lielow.  S|»ecuiation 
as  to  which  would  arrive  first  fav«»red  the  tn'iht  ami 
the  II  Vkirr,  which  had  but  to  go  from  Circle  City  to  Fort 
Yukon  to  lo^id.  At  four  ti*clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  «»f  June  the  cry  ^Steambiatr  wxs  raised  for  the 
fiftieth  time  and  passed  along  the  street,  and  as  usual 
all  hands  rushed  to  the  water-frcmt  and  looketl.  A  tiny 
speck  and  smc»ke  could  be  faintly  seen  two  miles  below; 
odds  favored  its  being  the  /»<7/tfi,  fn»m  its  having  but 
one  smoke-stack,  whereas  the  11  <wri*  has  two.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  first  steamer  in  the  spring  at  the  starvcd- 
out  camps  has  been  always  hailetl  with  the  same  de- 
light as  would  a  column  coming  to  the  relief  of  a  belea- 
guered garrison.  It  was  an  event  in  which  not  only 
every  miner  was  expectcti  t«»  turn  «»ut  and  take  fiart  by 
waving  his  hat  and  cheering,  but  x<  the  derp  whistle  of 
the  incoming  Uat  was  blown  every  Malamut  d«>g  lifted 
Its  voice  in  a  doleful  wail.  This  wail  lirgan.  we  were 
told,  at  the  first  blast  of  the  whiMlr«an«l  the  ningubr 
thing  is  that  the  leader  struck  the  fe\r.*'X  |Mti  h,  high  vn 
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low,  of  the  steamboat.  Then  in  waves  the  moan  arose, 
breaking  out  in  renewed  and  louder  howls,  each  suc- 
ceeding wave  louder  than  the  former,  until  a  volume  of 
dbaonance  had  risen  over  the  whole  camp,  from  a  thou- 
sand dogs*  throats,  that  drowned  the  very  whistle,  and 
was  prolonged  for  several  minutes  afterwards.  We  had 
heard  upon  previous  occasions  this  dismal  concert,  gen- 
erally at  the  time  one  wanted  to  sleep,  and  made  doubly 
irritating  by  the  deep  barkings  of  hundreds  of  big  '*  out« 
Slide**  dogs,  who,  unlike  their  ^inside "relatives, did  not, 
when  once  aroused,  know  when  to  quit. 

Now,  h«>wever,  the  cravings  and  yearnings  of  the  stom« 
ach  having  been  appeased  by  the  abundance  brought  in 
from  up  river,  there  was  but  little  excitement  except 
among  the  saloon-keepers,  who  were,  all  but  one,  out  of 
whiskey ;  while  the  dogs,  being  used  to  the  daily  blasts 
of  several  saw-mills^  hardly  so  much  as  pricked  up  their 
cars.  When  the  steamer  drew  into  the  wharf  she  proved 
to  be  the  J/itf  IIW/,  a  stranded  boat  that  wintered  near 
the  Tanana  River.  She  reported  the  llVtfrr  and  the 
Belta  high  and  dry  on  the  bank  at  Circle  City,  where  the 
ice  had  shoved  them.  Another  stranded  boat,  the  Seattle 
N0.  A  came  in  soon  after,  followed  by  the  Alaska  Coni- 
merctal  Company's  boat  Victoria  :  and  on  the  30th  the 
Mtrunm^  with  the  ill-fated  Eliza  Anderson  party,  arrived 
at  their  destination  after  just  one  year  of  misfortune  and 
hardships.  Finally  the  Bella  and  the  Weare  arrived,  but 
not  a  word  from  St.  Michael  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Htafy  on  the  8th  of  July.  After  that  it  occupied  the 
staff  of  two  newspapers  to  keep  track  of  the  doings  on 
the  water-front.  The  two  old  companies  were  clearly 
vnmatched  as  to  equipment,  but  there  were  at  least  six 
or  seven  new  ones  firmly  established  on  the  river,  with 
warehouses  at  Dawson  and  other  points,  and  a  large  fleet 
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FROM  THE  MOI'TH  OF  THE  KLONDIKE  RIVER. 


FIRST  STEAMER  FROM  THE  LAKES 

of  excellent  ftteamboats.  Ore  of  the  strongest  of  the 
new  Gompante!i»  the  Empire  Line  (a  connection  of  the 
American  and  Red  Star  transatlantic  lines),  was  cripplcnl 
by  the  withdrawal  of  their  ocean  vessels  as  (government 
transports  to  the  Philippines ;  while  a  number  of  river 
steamers*  estimated  by  one  authority  at  twenty,  helonK- 
ing  to  this  and  other  companies,  were  Kist  or  delayed  on 
the  ocean  voyage  from  Seattle  and  from  Dutch  IIarl)i»r« 
so  that  their  passengers,  who  had  paid  fur  transportatii>n 
to  Dawson,  were  put  to  much  delay  and  trouble  at  St. 
UtchaeL  Their  managers  for  the  most  part  were  able 
to  purchase  steamers  outright  after  the  first  trip  up,  or 
else  their  own  arrived  in  time  to  start  them  ft>r  Dawsun 
before  navigation  closed. 

Notwithstanding  these  delays,  by  September  ist  (ac* 
cording  to  the  figures  given  at  the  customs  office  at 
Dawson)  fifty-six  steamboats  delivered  cargoes  of  freight 
and  passengers.  The  amount  of  provisions  landed  was 
7540  tons,  of  which  about  half  was  brought  up  by  the 
two  old  companies*  the  tonnage  of  the  Alaska  Commer« 
cial  Company  being  the  largest  on  the  river.  The  North 
American  Transportation  and  Trading  Omipany,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  own  boats,  chartered  a  number  of  steamers, 
or  bought  them  outright,  including  their  cargoes.  By 
the  date  above  mentioned  nearly  twenty  steamers  were 
on  their  way  from  St.  Michael,  most  of  which  reached 
Dawson. 

Od  the  14th  of  June  a  tiny  whistle  was  heard  in  the 
river  above  town,  and  a  diminutive  steamer  came  puffing 

■ 

down  to  the  wharf.  She  was  35  feet  long  and  S  feet 
wide,  the  Brllm^kam  by  name,  and  came  under  her  own 
steam  all  the  way  from  Bennett,  successfully  running 
both  the.  Canyon  and  White  Horse  rapids.  She  at- 
tracted much  attention  as  being  the  first  steamer  to 
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arrive  from  up  river.  It  was  {Generally  suppi»sed  that 
silie  wan  the  first  steamer  that  ever  made  the  trip.  Rut 
in  the  spring  of  1895  a  small  pn>peller  named  the  Witch* 
Uastt^  37  feet  lung*  was  hoisted  over  Chilkoot  by  Frank 
Atkins  and  E.  L.  Rushnell«of  Portland,  Oregon,  shot  the 
rapids,  and  reached  Fort  Cudahy,  where  the  hull  now 
lies. 

Within  the  next  few  days  eight  more  steamers  reached 
Dawson  from  the  lakes.  Two  others,  the  Kalamazoo 
and  Ihe/oSi'^A  C7osuU,wcrc  wrecked. one  on  Thirty*Mile 
River,  the  other  in  the  Canytm.  The  Upper  Yukim  had 
never  been  previously  ascended  by  a  steamer  above  Fi>rt 
Selkirk,  and  the  experiment  of  transfMirtation  out  that 
way  was  watched  with  interest.  On  the  23d  of  June  the 
|rV/iirii{ff  departed  for  Rink  Rapid.^,  where  350  lH>rses  were 
waiting  to  carry  pa.^sengers  out  over  the  Dalton  trail. 
The  fare  to  Pyramid  Harbor  was  $250.  which  entitled 
each  passenger  to  board,  one  saddle*ht>rse,  and  two  pairs 
ot  blankets  as  baggage.  The  steamer  alsti  carried  Cana- 
dian mail  and  light  express.  The  experiment  was  not 
repeated*  as  by  the  time  the  f  'ktoria  returned  to  Dawson 
it  had  been  demonstrated  that  a  steamer  with  the  aid  of 
a  windlass  could  ascend  Five- Finger  Rapids,  and,  by  con- 
necting with  small  steamers  above  the  Canyon,  establish 
an  easier  and  quicker  route.  Tht  Flora  and  the  Xora 
(each  80x16  feet),  of  the  Bennett  Lake  ^nd  Klondike 
Navigation  Company,  made  connection  at  White  Horse 
with  their  steamer  Ora.  The  fare  from  Dawson  to  Ben- 
nett was  $175,  and  from  Bennett  to  Dawson  $75,  with 
board,  but  passengers  were  required  to  furnish  their  iiwn 
bedding.  The  time  was  five  to  six  days  up  to  White 
Horse ;  to  Bennett,  seven.  The  11  Y///i-  In^in^  (90  feet)« 
the  GoJdarJi^o  feel) and  the  Amgtian  (Canadian  Devel- 
opment Company)  carried  passengers  to  White  Horse. 


STEAMBOAT    PARES 

The  journey  out  to  Seattle  was  made  in  thirteen  daj-s, 
while,  l>y  a  sericst  of  fortuituiis  connections,  the  trip 
from  New  York  to  DawiMin  was  made  by  one  Barttett, 
a  packer,  in  thirteen  and  a  half  days,  the  schedule  Iwing 
as  fullowx :  New  York  to  Seattle,  five  days ;  Seattle  to 
Slca|n<ray,  three  and  a  half  days ;  Skaijway  to  Bennett, 
one  day ;  Bennett  to  Dawsun,  four  days     About  tjao 
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DerARrtK  or  stumkk  res  %r.  iitrii«n. 

persons  went  out  ibis  way.  As  soon  as  the  up-river 
route  was  p.*oven  a  success,  several  steamen  from  St. 
SItchaet  were  placed  in  the  service.  The  tare  remained 
about  the  sante  until  September  14111,  when  the  C'fara 
'nude  a  rate  of  $95  to  Bennett,  ncals  $t  each  and  berths 
free. 

The  J/tff  IIW/,  the  first  steamer  to  start  for  below, 
left  on  June  i8th,with  6S  passengers  at  ^100  each, to  Sl 
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Michael  only.  To  meet  the  expected  rush  for  passage 
cm  first  steamers  out»  the  North  American  Transpor* 
tation  and  Trading  Company  made  a  rate  of  $300  to 
Seattle  (an  increase  of  $^25  over  last  year),  and  passen- 
gers were  required  to  send  with  them,  by  ex|»rcss,  at 
least  $1000  in  gold*dust.  Their  steamer  llawiltou  left 
on  the  2jd  of  June  with  178  passengers,  and  the  11  ivrn; 
on  the  24tli,  with  about  40  passengers  and  $1,500,000  in 
gold-dust.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  charged 
for  their  first  trip  $2$o  for  first-class,  and  $2ck>  for  sec- 
ond (according  to  accommodations  on  the  cnrean  vessel) ; 
and  06  the  2Sth  the  BtUa  left  with  150  fiassengcrs  and 
$t,ooe,ooo  in  gold.  The  Sfaii/v  Xo.  t  cut  to  $130  to 
Seattle,  and  left  on  the  30th  with  146  passengers.  The 
North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Com|)any 
made  a  $100  second-class  rate  on  100  passengers ;  but 
the  cost  of  a  ticket  to  Seattle.remained  during  the  sea- 
son at  about  $200  on  the  best  boats.  Passage  included 
meab  and  berth  in  state-room  on  both  river  and  ocean 
steamer.  The  record  time  from  St.  Michael  to  Dawson 
was  twelve  and  a  half  days,  held  by  the  North  American 
Transportation  and  Trading  Company's  bi»at  John  6Vsf#A 
mkj^hitx  round  trip  consuming  nineteen  and  a  half  days. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  steamers  from  St.  Michael,  food 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  more  plentiful,  btit 
when  lists  were  issued  by  the  conipanics  prices  were 
somewhat  ad^-anced,  flour  being  $8  per  sack.  Several 
new  restaurants  were  opened,  ik>nie  of  which  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  a  city  in  civilization,  both  in  the  variety 
of  food  offered  and  in  the  manner  of  its  service.  The 
**  Fairview  Hotel,**  a  three-story  frame  building,  o|)ened 
by  Alec  McIX>nald  and  Miss  Mulrooney,  was  the  hand- 
somest building  in  town.  It  was  intended,  when  dark- 
ness and  cold  made  it  necessary,  several  months  later. 


A  -SWELL"*   HOTEL 

to  lij(ht  it  by  electricity  anJ  heat  it  with  hot  air.  Al- 
though  the  inevitable  bar  occu[ned  the  front,  the  Pair- 
view  ctHilil  lay  claim  to  being:  a  respectable  hotel,  as  there 
was  a  side  entrance  for  la<iies,  who  might  not  like  to 
pass'  through  the  bar-r<if>m«  and  it  poss(?sscd  a  bath- 
room.  One  of  the  .best  ihefs  was  employed,  and  meals 
were  scrvetl  on  linen  •  covered  tables,  with  silver  and 
chinx  The  price  of  a  meal— consitlered  by  s^ime  the 
best  in  Dawson — was  $2.  Il«>ard,  with  a  ioxi2-fiM»t 
room,  was$ij$  to  $250  a  m«mth,  according  to  location, 
and  for  transients  $f».5o  a  day.  Board  without  room 
was  at  first  $25  a  week,  but  was  afterwards  raised  to  $^^5 
a  week. 

The  **  Regtna  Cafe,'*  al«Migsidtf  the  North  American 
Transportati^m  and  Trading  Com|Kihy*s  wareh^^use  gave, 
in  my  estimation,  the  best  meal  in  town.  It  was  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  best  San  Francisco  chefs.  The  linen  was 
white  and  neat,  there  were  arm-chairs  of  oak,  and  the 
service  wa:^  of  china  and  silver,  such  as  one  would  find 
in  a  fairly  welNtonlo  household  at  honie.  Here,  besides 
every  ctmceivable  variety  i»f  f«HKl  that  is  canned,  one 
could  order  an  oyster*pattie  or  a  mayonnaise  dressing ! 
The  price  of  dinner  was$j.5o;  breakfast,  $1.50;  or  a  ticket 
entitling  one  to  twentyone  meals  could  be  purchased 
for  $ja  Cigam  and  liquors  here  were  only  25  cents^ 
although  elsewhere  the  price  was  50  cents.  At  all  the 
other  restaurants  the  price  of  meals  dn>pped  first  from 
$1.50  to  $2,  then  to  $1.50,  which  remained  about  tlie 
average  price  for  a  ** square**  meal, alth€>u^h  a^Jap**sold 
a  pretty  good  **staver-ofl[**  f«»r  $1  at  a  lunch-couliter. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


of  Miln  of  Ctain»— \Vil.l  Slaiiipc<hr»— Cokl  Umler  the  Yuk<Hi 
^€k4d  OM  tbe  Ilill-Tntw-^Fkklenci*  of  Furtuiir— The  **Ckanu|»** 
BcpiA— IkiMuuaCmrk  i«  Siinimcr^A  Ckaii-U|tuti  No.  13  l:l«l«»ratl«»— 
iiigjb  Vnm  ol  Gokl— kiclici4  <*niuiHl  in  Khwtftikc — Nc«cuiiirrs*  CUmmI- 
foff  ■€  FnmA  umI  OoM  llill»— Toiml  Out|mt— iSringiiig  iKmn  the 
Gold— Vftlaes  vi  Klondike  GoM— Baakk^UNMitte  Bank-Chcck— Im- 
iwwficato  m  McOmmU  of  MiBins— '*  King  uf  the  KhMdikc** 

IMPORTANT  cliscoverit»i  of  gold  fo|. 
lowed  those  on  Bimanza,  Htinkcr^atui 
Bear  creeks.  In  June,  1897,  two  men 
reported  gold  on  Dominion  Creek,  a 
large  tributary  of  Indian  River  hav* 
ing  its  source  opposite  Hunker  Creek. 
Both  men  claimed  separate  disct>very, 
and  the  Gold  Commissioner,  being 
unable  to  decide  who  had  the  prior 
right  to  discovery,  allowetl  two  dis- 
coveries, which  subsequently  proved 
to  be  five  miles  apart,  and  are  known  respectively  as 
*Uppcr"  and  *•  Lower"  Discoveries.  The  prospects  were 
eicellcnt,  but  no  work  of  consequence  was  done  until 
winter  About  Christmas  re|M>rts  of  half-ounce  nuggets 
being  found  resulted  in  a  stam|)ede,  and  everything  on 
the  main  creek,  which  was  larger  than  Bonanza,  was 
staked^  and  staking  continued  on  the  numerous  tribu* 
taries  until,  in  July,  11(98,  there  weire  two  hundred  atid 
leventy-fivc  500-foot  claims  on  the  main  creek,  which, 
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ackkd'tt)  thirty  or  forty  tributaries,  reached  the  extraor- 
dinary length  of  140  to  150  miles  of  stakcil  claiin!&.  ISe- 
tween  Discoveries  the  (ground  proved  very  rich,  and 
tingle  claims  were  purchased  by  Eldorado  owners  fur  a» 
high  as  $4o,ooa 

In  June,  1897^  four  men«  two  of  whom  were  namcti 
\Vhitm«>re  and  Hunter,  made  an  im|iortant  tiisciwcry 
about  five  tir  six  miles  from  the  head  of  another  larj;e 
creek  lying  between  I)i>minion  and  <Juartz  Creek  aiul 
heading  directly  op[MKsite  one  fork  of  ( fold  Bottom.    The 
creek,  which  was  called  Sulphur  Creek,  was  staked  by 
successive  waves  of  stampedern.    During  the  m-inter  aluuit 
a  dosen  holes  were  put  down  at  intervals  over  nine  miles 
of  creek*  but  nearly  every  sh^ft  disclosed  rich  pay  and 
demonstrated  the  creek  to  be  comfKirable  in  richness 
to  Bonanza  Creek.    In  July,  1898^  over  thirty  miles  of 
creek  and  tributaries  were  staked  in  5oo»foot  claims, 
and  those  in  the  best  locations  were  selling  for  from 
$30,000  to  $4o,ooa 

Quartz  Creek^althinigh  its  situation  and  history  should 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  stampeder$  to  it  earlier, 
was  overlooked  until  September  and  Octolier,  1897, 
when  a  thousand  men  went  over  the  head  of  Hld«»rad«» 
staking  in  succession  everything  in  sight.  In  July,  i«H98. 
about  thirty-live  miles  of  creeks  and  tributaries  were 
staked  in  5oo*foot  claims.  ** Eureka*'  Creek,  with  about 
thirteen  miles  of  claims  and  good  pnispects ;  ^  Nine- 
mile,"  -Ophir,-*  -Big/-  -Wolf,"  and  -Gold  Run"*  were 
located  in  the  Indian  River  district,  the  last-named 
creek,  with  twelve  <»r  fifteen  miles  of  claims,  **  prov- 
ing up**  rich.  On  Bonanza  everything  in  sight  was 
staked,  even  to  the  tops  «»f  the  gulches,  until  there  were 
one  hundred  and  eleven  claims  below  and  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen   above  Discovery,  and  over   forty 
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**ptips^**  or  tributaries  (including  Eldorado),  with  a  total 
length  of  about  eighty*five  miles  of  claims. 

Hunker  Creek  was  located  for  eighty-one  claims  be- 
low and  fifty  above  Discovery,  with  eighteen  or  twenty 
**  pups.**  including  Gold  Bottom,  footing  up  about  sixty 
miles  of  claims.  Bear  Creek,  a  very  rich  creek,  but  only 
five  or  six  miles  long,  was  all  located.  ''  All  (told,"  with 
about  eighty-five  5oo*foot  claims,  and  more  on  tributa* 
ricft,  was  located,  and  developments  gave  claims  a  mar- 
ket value  of  $5000  for  half -interests.  ''Too  Much  Gold," 
with  eight  miles  of  5oo-foot  claims,  and  ''  Leotta,"  with 
five  miles  of  200-foot  claims,  were  also  located.  These 
are  all  tributaries  of  Klondike.  Discoveries  were  re- 
ported oh  creeks  entering  the  Yukon  near  Dawson,  but 
it  apparently  did  not  matter  to  the  stampeders  whether 
tliere  was  gold  in  thein  or  not.  They  spent  much  of 
their  time  about  the  saloons  looking  for  **tips"  from 
more  energetic  actual  prospectors,  and  some  by  the  end 
of  winter,  particularly  those  who  purchased  information 
of  oorecorded  claims  from  the  Gold  Commissioner's 
Office*  possessed  from  forty  to  two  hundred  claims  and 
interests  each.  By  the  1st  of  July,  i8i>8,  betwe«*n  nine 
thoQsand  and  ten  thousand  placer -mining  claims  had 
been  recorded. 

Every  one  of  this  number  was  believed  to  have  great 
value,  and  so  inflamed  did  the  imaginations  of  the 
owners  become  that  claims  on  creeks  in  which  not  a 
pick  had  been  stuck  were  valued  at  thousands  of  dol- 
larm.  During  the  winter  large  numbers  of  these  claims 
were  offered  for  sale  outside,  in  the  belief  that  the  pop. 
nlar  mind  was  so  inflamed  that  anything  to  which  the 
name  ** Klondike"  was  attached  would  sell.  From  the 
irfd*  timers*  point  of  view  the  camp  was  spoiled.  One 
of  them  expressed  the  prevailing  feeling  when  he  said. 


WILD   STAMPEDES 

**  Prospecltng's  done  away  with.     All  the  prospecting 
tools  a  man  neecln  now  is  an  axe  and  a  lead-pencil/* 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  excitement  of  some  of  the 
stampedes  that  took  place  during  the  winter.  An  old 
man  living  in  a  cabin  on  the  Yukon  above  Dawscm  re* 
ported  at  the  recbrder*s  office  that  he  had  found  gold 
on  ^  Rosebud  **  Creek  about  fifty  miles  above  Dawson. 
The  news  got  around  to  the  rest  of  the  camp«  and  all 
who  could  do  so  started.  All  one  night,  by  match  and 
candle  light,  they  measured  and  staketl.  It  turned  out 
that  no  gold  whatever  had  been  found  on  the  creek. 
On  February  14th  ** Swede**  Creek, six  miles  from  town, 
was  similarly  stampeded.  Two  Swedes  who  had  been 
prospecting  there  came  down  to  recf>rd,  and  let  out  the 
news.  It  was  two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  bright 
moon  was  shining,  and  a  stream  of  people,  numbering 
over  three  hundred,  marched  up  there  and  staked  all 
that  day  and  into  the  night.  Five  men  were  badly 
frozen,  two  having  to  suffer  partial  amputation  of  both 
feet.  It  was,  indeed,  the  wonder  of  afl  who  saw  the 
ektckahh^s  starting  out  in  the  dead  of  winter,  often 
dressed  only  in  house  clothes,  some  wearing  even  shoes 
that  more  were  not  frozen,  but  it  seemed,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  that  **  Providence  was  with  the  ckechabkor 

In  April  a  sensational  discovery  was  reported  by 
two  Swedes  cutting  wood  on  an  island  in  the  Yukon 
opposite  Ensley  Creek,  eighteen  miles  from  Dawson. 
During  the  winter  they  sank  a  shaft  to  a  depth  of  thirty- 
eight  feet  and  found  gold  on  bed-rock.  A  mining  in- 
spector went  up  from  Dawson  and  ^  proved  **  the  dis- 
covery, obtaining,  it  is  said,  single  pans  as  high  as  $S. 
The  island  was  located  in  250 -foot  claims  and  named 
**  Monte  Cristo.**  Other  islands  below  were  immediately 
staked  and  holes  put  down,  but  the  rise  of  water  in  the 
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river  flooded  their  holes  arid  stoppctl  work.  During  the 
next  summer  the  original  discoverers  of  )(onte  Cristo 
panned  out  $joo  on  their  dum|\  and  sank  another  hole 
thirty-four  feet  and  took  out  $200.  At  the  same  time 
several  parties  worked  on  a  flat  at  the  side  of  the  river« 
sank  eighteen  holes,  and  then  came  down  to  recoriK 
vhereupon  there  was  another  stampede,  one  hundreil 
and  eighty  men  going  up  in  one  day«  Soon  after  the 
**  Monte  Cristo"*  discovery  two  holes  were  put  clown  in 
the  flat  at  Dawson.  One  night  after  dark  the  tom-n- 
site  was  staked  off,  but  the  parties  were  not  allowed 
to  record. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  these  locations  was  startling, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  finding  of  gold  on  the  ^  hill- 
tops^** Shortly  after  Carmack's  discovery  €>n  Bi>nanza 
Creek,  H.  A.  Ferguson  found  g«»ld  higher  up  the  hill, 
above  Carmack*s  claim,  but  no  one  thought  seriously  of 
hill-side  gold  until  July,  1897.  almtist  a  year  later,  when 
Albert  Lancaster,  a  California  miner,  climbed  up  the 
west  side  of  Eldorado,  off.  No.  2,  and  began  digging.  He 
was  laughed  at  by  the  miners,  but  he  worked  all  win- 
ter, in  plain  sight  of  the  busiest  part  of  the  .mines.  He 
recorded  his  claim,  a  plot  100x100  feet,  on  August  4, 
1897 — the  first  ^ bench**  or  hill-side  claim  recorded  in 
the  Klondike.  Soon  after  Lancaster's  discovery,  one 
William  Diedrick,  better  known  as  "^ Caribou'*  Billy, 
made  a  simikir  discovery  at  the  junction  of  Sk<M>kum 
Gulch  and  Bonanza  Creek;  and  about  the  same  time  a 
man  named  Peterson  made  a  discovery  on  the  opposite 
Side  of  the  same  gulch.  Peterson  dug  a  few  feet  into 
the  hill -side  and  took  out  d^iooo.  Immediately  after 
these  discoveries  the  ground  in  their  neighborhood  was 
staked,  not  by  the  old-timers  in  the  Bonanza  Creek,  as 
one  would  think,  but  by  new -aimers  and  hangers -tm 
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from  town.  IIoIck  were  sunk  near  Lancaster,  and  a 
nugget  was  found  weighing  over  a  pound,  and  anirther 
worth  S550  at  the  month  of  Skonkum.  Still  the  miners, 
for  a  reason  hard  tn  understand,  could  nut  realize  that 
%-ast  riches  lay  in  plain  sight  along  the  hill'Side,  nor 
couki  they  understand  the  theory  of  an  okl  stream>bed. 
from  which  all  the  gold  in  the  creek>bcd  perhaps  orig- 
inally came.     Caribou  Billy,  however,  seems  to  have 
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understood  this,  for  he  kept  examining  the  sides  of  Ekio- 
ratio,  and  on  the  idth  of  March,  with  Joe  Stalcy,  a  new> 
comer  from  Daytun,  Ohio,  began  digging  on  the  hill-side 
on  the  west  side,  off  No.  16,  at  the  mouth  of  French  tiulch. 
Joe  Staley,  with  his  bh>ther  Ben,  had  left  home  before  the 
Klondike  excitement,  attracted  by  reports  from  Miller 
Creek,  and  reached  Dawson  in  June,  1897.  -  (Its  lot  wa* 
about  that  of  the  average  new-comer,  until  he  fell  in 
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with  the  oM  Caribou  miner.  C>n  the  brow  of  the  hilU 
two  hundrcti  fcrt  above  the  valley  t>f  EUloradti,  the  two 
men  be|^n  di|:i^ng.  Four  feet  down  they  found  (;i»ld« 
and,  without  waiting  to  see  how  much,  they  pitrhetl  the 
in^vel  back  and  put  in  another  fire  so  as  to  make  lielieve 
they  had  not  reached  be<l-rock,  for  not  twenty  feet  from 
their  hole  was  a  path  down  which  the  miners  of  Eldorado 
claaly  dragrged  w<iod  for  their  fires.  Joe  hunted  up  his 
brother,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  he  staked  Disciivery, 
too  feet  sqaare,  and  Beii  the  same  area  alongside.  They 
sank  another  hole,  striking  bed-nick  at  nine  feet.  Cari- 
bott  Billy  Went  down  into  the  hole,  and,  after  looking 
around,  called  up,  **  WeVe  got  it  !**  A  pan  was  passed 
down  to  him  and  he  sent  up  three  pans  of  dirt,  which  were 
put  into  a  sack  and  taken  to  the  creek  to  pan.  There 
was  $189.75  in  the  sack.  Before  they  could  get  back  to 
the  hole  another  *^  party  **  had  been  down  and  found  a 
nnggtt  as  large  sa  his  thumb.  Joe  threw  water  into  the 
hole  Slid  froze  it  and  then  recorded  the  claim.  A  stam- 
pede  followedL  I  was  making  my  last  round  before  the 
thaw  of  the  creeks  at  the  time.  I  saw  men  going  up  a 
path  in  the  snow,  which  was  nothing  unusual,  and  some 
heaps  of  yellow  earth,  at  which  men  were  working  with 
picks  and  shovels.  The  hill  was  completely  staked  off, 
and  Dominion  surveyors  were  trying  to  straighten  out 
the  lines  €»f  the  stampeders.  I  looked  over  the  ground, 
admired  the  view  from  the  hill,  and  then  s-ent  down  and 
talked  with  Joe  Putrow,  foreman  for  Professor  Lippy«on 
Nol  16  Eldoradot.  who  was  putting  in  a  dam  for  sluicing, 
and  asked  him  what  they  had  up  there.  Putrow  ditln't 
think  there  was  anything  there.  Neither  did  others  I 
talked  with ;  none  of  the  men  in  the  creek  had  been 
up  to  slake. 
That  evening;  at  the  Grand  Forks  Hotel,  the  survey* 
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at%  who  did  not  know  more  than  any  one  else,  offered  me 
a  set  of  stakes  that  were  not  taken.    On  the  way  Inck 
in  the  morning  I  met  an  acquaintance  who  had  been 
working  all  winter  on  Bonanza.    He  had  his  sled  and 
prospecting  tools;  he  had  s|)ent  several  clays  di^gin^ 
on  the  hill,  and  was  on  his  way  back.     When  I  asked 
what  there  was  up  there,  he  replied*  in  his  picturesque 
language,  ••  Fm  fr«>m  Missouri,  and  you've  got  to  show 
It  to  me.     I  couldn't  find  *  colors*  in  holes  they  were 
throwing  half-ounce  nuggets  out  of.    I  think  it's  mostly 
'salted.***    A  Missourian,  I  believe,  takes  dothing  on 
hearsay.     I  turned  back,  and  we  both  went  over  to 
Dominion  Creek  and  then  returneil  to  town,  to  cogitate, 
a  few  weeks  later,  on  the  fickleness  of  fortune. 

The  ••cleaii'^up**  had  been  under  way  several  weeks  be- 
fore I  could  again  visit  the  mioes.  Unfortunately  much 
of  the  work  of  sluicing  the  winter's  dumps  was  over, 
and  considerable  of  the  gold,  with  its  happy  owners,  had 
cone  down  the  gulch.  But  the  scarcity  of  water  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  freshet,  owing  to  the  small  rain* 
fall,  was  holding  back  the  work  on  Eldorado,  where  the 
largest  dumpn  were;  and,  besides,  all  the  summer  work 
of  •Aground-sluicing  **  was  yet  to  be  done. 

Along  the  beaten  trail  to  the  diggings  the  asfiect  of 
nature  was  that  of  another  clime.  The  thermometer 
had  been  indicating  70'  in  the  shade  at  mid«day,  and 
there  were  no  clouds  to  intercept  and  m<Hlify  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Pftck-horses  and  mules  loaded  with  sacks 
and  boxes  pknided  along  in  .single  file  towanis  the 
mines^  or  were  returning  empty  to  town.  Stampeders, 
in  squads  of  three  and  five,  with  coats  off,  and  mining 
pans  and  shovels  on  their  backs,  picked  their  way  from 
tussock  to  tussock,  following  the  winding  trail  in  and 
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out  among  the  trees  in  the  valley  of  lower  Bonanza, 
or  they  lay  on  the  ground,  resting  in  the  shade  of  the 
birchen  by  rivulets  of  culd,  clear  water  that  trickled  out 
of  the  side* gulches.  Now  and  then  one  overtook  a 
miner,  leading  one  or  more  dt>gs  with  little  canvas  side* 
pottchcs  stuffed  out  with  cans  of  provisions,  going  to  his 
claim*  Summer  had  changed  beyond  recognition  the 
winter's  trail.  Dams  of  crib -work  filled  with  stones, 
flumes,  and  sluice -boxes  lay  across  our  path  ;  heaps  of 
** tailings**  glistened  in  the  sunlight  beside  yawning 
holes  with  windlasses  tumbled  in ;  cabins  were  deserted 
—the  whole  creek,  wherever  work  bad  been  done,  was 
ripped  ami  gutted.  Nothing  but  fltKxl  and  fire  is  so 
ruthless  as  the  miner. 

Pretty  soon  we  came  to  some  miners  at  work.  One 
man  was  filling  a  wheelbarrow  at  a  dump  and  unliiad- 
in](  the  earth  and  stones  into  a  string  of  sliiice*boxes 
extending  from  a  long  flume  at  the  side  of  the  valley ; 
another  man  in  rubber  hwts,  with  a  close-tined  pitch- 
f€H'k«  stood  ankle -deep  in  a  torrent  of  water  that  half 
filled  the  boxes,  and  forked  out  the  larger  stones.  A  little 
farther  on  three  men  were  ^^ stripping'*  muck  off  a  claim, 
ready  for  ** ground-sluicing.**  A  string  of  sluice- boxes 
running  thn>ugh  the  middle  of  the  clahn  brought  water 
from  a  dam  above,  and  as  the  water  fell  upon  the  frozen 
muck  they  ** picked**  it  out  in  chunks  as  black  as  coal, 
which  the  water  gradually  dissolved  and  carried  off.  In 
sereral  places  ** stripping**  was  finished  and  the  sluice- 
hoses  were  in  place  for  sluicing,  and  crews  of  eight  and 
ten  men,  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  all  wearing  rubber  bobts, 
.  were  enga^^ed,  some  in  wheeling  the  top  dirt  off  in  bar- 
rows and  dumping  it  at  one  side  of  the  creek,  while 
others  shovelled  dirt  from  bed-rock  into  the  boxes. 
One  man  stood  inside  the  sluice  with  an  implement 
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"GROUND-SLUICINC." 

like  a  hoe  with  tines,  or  with  a  round  disk  uf  wmxl  on  the 
end,  with  which  he  raked  the  heavier  stones  luwanb 
the  dump-bux,  where  another  man  5t<M>d  pitching  them 
nut  with  a  fork,  while  iitill  another,  at  the  end  ot  the 
dunp-box,  idiovelled  the  small  stones  into  a  heap  cavh 
vide.  Although  most  of  the  water  pass«ai  thniugh  the 
boxes  or  flumes,  a  considerable  portion  h-Ak*  int<i  the 
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bottom  of  the  cut,  so  that  nearly  every  claim  hati  a 
"china  wheel**  rigged  for  piimpinR  the  water  out.  The 
"china  wheel"  is  an  endless  belt.  with. buckets  every  fu»t 
or  «\  running  over  two.  wheels  placed  a»  far  apart  as 
the  depth  of  the  cut  makes  necessarj-.  the  upper  wheel 
being  worked  by  a  sluice-head  of  water  against  a  small 
overshot  wheel  When  there  is  not  enough  water  the 
piunp  it  turned  by  band. 
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No  otie  seemed  ready  to  make  a  **ck*an*uii,**  so  I  kept 
on  to  N«i.  13  Eldorado,  where  I  knew  one  of  the  **  bustier" 
Here  a  big  flume,  higher  than  the  caves  of  the  cabins, 
was  tapped  at  right  angles  by  strings  t»f  sluice-boxes, 
one  fcir  each  dump,  which  were  not  yet  all  sluiced. 
Four  claims^  Nosw  13*  14, 15*  and  16,  were  using  the  same 
dam  and  flume.  Half  a  dozen  men  wdre  lying  amuhd 
idle,  and  I  was  tokl  they  had  been  nearly  a  week  waiting 
for  a  turn  at  the  water.  The  flume  was  as  dry  as  a  tinder- 
bojL  I  had  the  good-fortune  not  to  have  been  there  long 
before  the  flume  began  to  drip,  and  pretty  soon  a  good 
volume  of  water  was  pouring  through.  I  noticed  three 
men  standing  beside  one  of  the  dumps;  they  were 
**  Bill  **  Leggett,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  claim«  and  two 
workmea  George  Wilson,  partner  of  Swiftwater  Bill, 
saidy  **  If  you  want  to  see  a  clean  •  up  you'd  better  go 
over  there.**  A  tin  tub,  a  whisk*broom«  and  two  or  three 
small  copper  sci¥>ps  lay  on  the  ground  beside  the  boxes, 
the  riflles  of  which  were  clogged  with  dirt.  The  first 
the  men  did  was  to  lift  out  the  riffles,  and  then  they 
shoTelled  the  dirt  from  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  into 
the  tab.  In  the  appearance  of  thfs  dirt  there  was  noth- 
ing strikingly  handsi>me ;  at  a  little  distance  it  looked 
like  dirt  one  could  dig  out  of  the  ground  anywhere.  Mr. 
Leggett  climbed  up  on  the  flume,  raised  a  little  gate  at 
the  head  of  the  string  of  boxes,  sufficient  to  allow  half  a 
sluice -head  of  water  to  run  through.  Then  he  took  a 
position  beside  the  boxes  which  stood  about  two  feet  off 
the  ground,  with  the  whisk-broom  in  one  hand.  One  of 
the  men  then  shovelled  the  dirt  out  of  the  tub  into  the 
sluice-lwx,  and  Mr.  Leggett  began  sweeping  it  upward 
against  the  current.  The  lighter  stones  and  gravel  were 
immediately  carried  off,  with  a  lot  of  dirty  water,  into 

the  dump-box.    The  sweeping  was  kept  up  until  there 
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remained  in  the  buttom  n(  the  box  a  mass  of  black  mai;> 
netic  nancL  Th«;  man  with  the  bmom  continued  swccj*- 
ing;  little  by  little  the  black  sand  wurkctl  downward,  and 
at  the  upper  edge  blotches  of  yellow  began  to  appear.  In 
probably  five  minutes  there  lay  on  the  bottom  a  mass 
f>f  yelkiw,  from  which  nearly  all  the  black  sand  was  R^mc. 
The  yellow  was  not  bright  and  glittering,  but  dull — 
almost  the  color  of  the  new-sawn  wood  nf  the  tioxes. 
The  water  was  tumetl  off  and  the  gidil  carefully  MX>opcd 
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Up  into  the  pan.  where  it  looked  like  fat  wheat,  with  here 
and  there  a  grain  as  lai^  as  a  hazel-nut.  There  was 
only  $tee  in  the  pan.  Mr.  Leggett  said — a  small  clean-up 
for  Eldorado. 

On  Xo.  36,  two  miles  above,  summer  work  had  began. 
The  claim  had  been  "  stripped  "  the  summer  before,  and 
now  a  crew  of  half  a  doten  men  had  just  finished  their 
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first  shovelling  into  three  strings  of  boxes.  As  I  sttMHl 
on  the  bank  looking  clown  into  the  **ciit/'  t  saw  a  man 
go  up  to  the  dam  and  shut  off  the  water.  Then  a  tall, 
middle-ag^  man«  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  rubtK*r  IkhiIs,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  ^boss»**  and  who  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Skyle!^  half-owner  of  the  elaim  with  Alec  McDonald, 
walked  out  upon  the  boxes  and  picked  up  some  nug- 
gets^ which  he  dropped  into  the  pockets  of  his  overalls. 
Another  man  then  followeil  him  out,  and  they  lifted  the 
riflles  out,  tapping  each  frame  against  the  side  of  the  box 
to  shake  off  any  gold  that. might  cling  to  it,  and  pa.*iS4'd 
tbem  to  a  third  man,  who  laid  them  in  the  dump-lxix. 
Then  Mr.  Styles  took  a  tool  made  from  an  old  shovel, 
bent  and  trimmed  off  square  at  the  end  like  a  hoe,  and 
with  this  he  hoed  the  dirt  into  a  heap  in  the  second 
box  up-streaoL  Half  a  sluice-hea<l  <if  water  was  turned 
<Hi,  which  carried  away  considerable  mud.  Three  tall 
** horses'*  were  next  placed  alongside  the  boxes  and  a 
plank  laid  over  them,  so  that  a  man  a>uld  walk  along 
and  look  into  the  boxes.  The  water  was  now  turned 
off-  entirely*  and  the  lower  end  of  the  last  box  was  lifted 
up  and  allowed  to  rest  upon  a  stick  laid  across  the 
dump-box,  a  heavy  stone  being  placed  on  top  to  hold  it 
finn.  A  very  small  quantity  of  water  was  now  let 
through,  ilr.  Styles  and  an  assistant  took  a  gold-pan, 
a  whisk-broom  each,  some  little  scoops,  and  a  wooden 
paddle  about  a  foot  long*  and  walked  out  on  the  trestle. 
Ilr.  Styles  beg^n  ptishing  the  dirt  against  the  current 
with  the  paddle.  Considerable  mud  and  light  dirt  was 
worked  off,  and  then  each  took  a  whisk-broom  and  began 
sweeping  the  remaining  sand  with  the  upward  move- 
ment before  described*  and  when  no  more  sand  could 
be  worked  out  the  gold  was  scooped  up  into  the  pan. 
The  same  operation  was  gone  through  with  at  the  two 
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trther  buxes,thc  goM  frura  each  bcini;  put  intoasrpantc 
pan  anil  then  taken  ti>  the  owneni'  cabin.  In  the  pho- 
tiisraph  beluw,  ithowing  Mr.  Styles  at  the  tUwr  tit  hb' 
calrin.  there  are  /cur  pan«  that  urm  to  rontain  p>liL 
The  fourth  is  a  pan  of  grawl  that  I  tliil  wn,  nutk-c 
in  range  when  the  picture  vas  taken,  and  shnws  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  take  a  picture  »[  a  panful  •>(  sand 


*  $}u(w  cixui-vr 

and  call  it  "gold."    The  clean-up  was  abo  a  small  one 
— about  $5000. 

(korge  AVitMtfi  showed  me  his  nnte-bntik,  with  the 
records  of  the  panning^  mailc  during  the  winter  on 
Swiftwatcr  Bill's  "lay,"  of  which  he  was  half -owner. 
The  "pay"  was  already  located,  and  they  simply  panned 
to  keep  upon  the  "streak."  The  first  pan  was  taken 
October  19,  iSgj.and  the  last  March  11.  itl9^  and  about 
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twu  patiH  a  day  were  taken.  The  total  was  $^>5S4.5o, 
an  average  of  $50  to  the  pan !  On  many  claims  on 
Bonanza  and  Eldorado  pans  of  $j  t<»  $8  were  so  com- 
mon that  they  failed  to  cause  s|>ecial  comment.  Still, 
to  show  how  misleadini^  sinj^le  hi^h  pans  are,  a  |Kin  of 
$150  was  found  on  a  certain  claim  which  on  the  clean- 
up hardly  paid  the  wages  of  the  men;  The  pay-streak 
on  No.  3  Eldorado  was  not  located  until  late  in  March, 
and  several  of  the  ^laymen**  had  quit  wctrk  in  discourage- 
ment. When  the  **pay*'was  found,  the  first  fourteen 
pans  went  $2200.  Two  nuggets^  weighing  resfiectively 
$312  and  $400,  were  found  during  the  summer  on  No,  36 
Eldorada 

The  question  is  often  asked«  What  was  the  largest 
amount  of  gold  taken  in  a  single  pan?  One  of  about 
$1700  waii  reported  on  Eldorado^  but  was  probably  a 
^picked**  pan — that  is,  taken  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there— and  therefore  not  representative.  On  No.  36 
Eldorado,  in  August,  the  shovellers  were  bundling  dirt 
which  any  oneoould  see  at  a  glance  was  very  rich.  One 
of  the  workmen  threw  a  shovelful  out  on  a  flat  rock  to 
show  the  boss,  and  another  was  added  so  as  to  make  a 
full  pgui.  Mr.  Styles  panned  the  dirt  out,  and  it  went 
9690  (figuring  $17  to  the  ounce).  A  second  pan  went 
over  9500.  These  were  not  ^picked,**  but  ** shovelled 
squaie.**  I  asked  Mr.  Styles  to  estimate  the  prtnluct  of 
a  single** box-length.**  He  said  that  from  a  space  15  x  12 
feet  he  had  taken  $17,000.  His  ^|>ay'*  being  two  feet 
thick,  a  richness  is  indicated  of  $1.20  to  the  pan. 

The^  Dick  Lowe  Fraction,'*  probably  the  richest  ground 
in  Klondike,  carries  the  pay -streak  of  Bi»nanza  and  that 
of  Eldorado  and  the  **  wash  **  of  Shookum  Gulch.  The 
foreman,  out  of  whom  a  corkscrew  couldn't  pull  any  in- 
formation of  the  amount  of  his  clean-ups,  confesse^l  to 
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have  taken  fciur  |Kins  containing  f<»rty  ounces,  or  $ri.So, 
each,  and  that  had  he  desired  he  could  have  '^pickctl*' 
a  pan  of  a  hundred  ounces.  A  man  tt»id  me  he  saw  a 
**ctt|ifur*  of  pild  panned  out  of  a  single  shovelful  o| 
dirt.  Those  who  saw  the  first  clean-up  from  this  strip 
of  grv»und  say  that  it  w*as  all  two  men  could  do  to  carry 
off  the  gold  in  two  pans  from  the  clean -ups  t>f  the 
dumps.  A  *'  panful  '*  of  gold  is  not  by  any  means  a 
^pan  full.*'  A  mining -pan  will  bear  only  so  much 
weight  without  ** buckling**  when  lifted  by  the  rim,  but 
it  holds  safely  seventy -five  pounds.  This  year  it  was 
estimated  that  forty  days'  sluicing  off  the  dumps  turn- 
ed out  $60,000.  Summer  wt>rk,  *^ground- sluicing/*  lje* 
gan  about  the  end  of  July.  Half  a  dozen  men  were 
working.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  seven  panfuls  of 
gold  were  carried  away  to  the  cabin— about  300  pounds 
or  $75«ooo.  In  the  next  six  days  $6H,ooo  was  cleaned  up, 
making  a  total  for  the  year  4if  about  $joo,ooo.  These 
estimates  are  only  approximate,  but  made  by  careful  on- 
lookers who  repi>rted  what  they  saw.  Leaving  a  wide 
margin  for  inaccuracy,  and  assuming  that  a  whole  500- 
foot  claim  ran  as  evenly  as  the  78  -  foot  strip,  it  would 
represent  over  $1,300,000;  and  if  authorities  are  right 
who  say  that  by  the  present  crude  methods  of  mining 
not  more  than  oHt'^fimrtk  of  the  whide  amount  of  gold 
in  the  ground  is  taken  out,  the  possible  richness  of  Klon- 
dike ground  is  bewildering  to  contemplate.  The  creeks 
are,  however,  left  in  such  shape  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
work  over  the  ground  the  seomd  time  by  present 
methods,  the  only  hope  being  cheaper  labor  and  some 
kind  of  hydraulicking  on  a  large  scale. 
Charley  Anderson,  who  was  **buncoed**  into  buying 
.  No.  29  Eldorado,  has  taken  out  $300,000  for  his  two 
years*  work.    He  gave  a  **lay**  to  a  man  who  had  be* 
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friended  him  before  he  went  to  the  Yukon.    This  **  lay* 
man  **  expected  to  clean  up  $t3o«ooo. 

Last  November  two  men  applied  to  Picottc  &  Hall, 
No.  17  Eldorado^  for  work.  They  were  given  a  supposed 
valueless  ^  lay/*  60  x  40  feet,  sunk  to  bed-rock,  and  in 
the  first  pan  scraped  up  $400.  Two  months  later  Hall 
offered  them  $50,000  to  leave  their  work,  but  they  re- 
fused. Their  clean-up  is  not  known,  but  they  stated 
that  their  "* prospect '*  pannings  for  the  winter  lacked  just 
$150  of  being  an  even  $io,oba 

The  benches  continued  the  wonder  of  the  camp.  The 
hit! -sides  for  eight  miles  below  and  four  miles  above 
Discovery,  on  Bonanza  Creek,  were  spotted  with  dumps, 
encircling  spots  like  French  ^ill  and  Lancaster's  *' Gold 
Hill**  like  a  fillet  of  gold  at  a  nearly  unift>rm  level.  All 
day  long  was  heard  the  swisb^  su*ish  of  hundre<ls  of  rock- 
erm»  ^  Bed-rock  **of  the  benches  is  a  stiff,  clay-l ike, decom- 
posed mica -schist,  extending  from  the  so-called  ^rim,** 
nearly  level  into  the  hilL  The  best  workings  were  at  the 
**run,**  where  the  gold  was  covered  by  only  a  few  inches 
of  dirt.  As  the  miners  dug  into  the  hill  the  depth  of 
pay  increased  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  Those 
on  the  second  tier  were  obliged  to  sink  shafts.  Five  or 
six  tiers  back  holes  were  sunk  by  the  slow  process  of 
burning  over  one  hundred  feet.  I  was  at  Staley*s  after 
be  had  worked  about  twenty  feet  into  the  face  of  the 
hilU  and  the  gold  could  be  plainly  seen  in  the  strip  of 
dark  earth  and  gravel  about  a  f<x>t  thick.  Every  panful 
of  dirt  then  going  into  their  single  rocker  was  worth  $5. 
Two  claims  northward  of  Staley's  a  man  named  David- 
son rocked  out  ten  pounds  of  gold  for  three  consecutive 
days  I  I  happened  to  be  at  Lancaster's  one  day  at  noon, 
josi  after  a  ctean-up  of  seventy-six  otwces.   In  the  after- 
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noon  fifty  more  ounces  were  rocked  oat«or  $2142  for  the 
day,  the  Klondike  bench  record  for  one  rocker.  One 
hundred  dollars  a  day  wa:*  common  in  several  plains. 
There  were  claims  one  hundred  feet  .S€|uare  worth  proli- 
ably  $50,000,  yet  there  were  others  in  the  most  fav«iraUc 
lot^ations  that  did  not  yield  a  single  dollar  from  edge  to 
edge  of  the  claim. 

Rich  bench  discoveries  were  made  on  Bear  and  (^uarlz 
creeks,  and  on  Dominion ;  the  latter,  however,  being  at 
lower  levels  than  on  B«>nanza. 

The  gold  was  carried  down  on  the  backs  of  men,  mules 
and  dogs.  It  was  nothing  unusual  to  see  twelve  or  six* 
teen  men  along  the  trail  loaded  with  gtild  from  a  9ln^\e 
claim.  The  amount  of  gold  a  man  can  carry  for  a  Ion); 
distance  is  much  less  than  one  might  suppose.  Gold  is  one 
of  the  m«>st  concentrated  substances  known,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  way  of  equalizing  the  weight  so  it  will  bear 
evenly  upon  the  back.  One  500, 600,  or  800  ounce  mouse- 
hide  sack  full  of  the  dust  makes  an  ample  load  for  a  man. 
The  sack  is  wrapped  in  cloths,  then  put  into  the  pack- 
strap;  but  many  a  sack,  especially  those  belonging  to 
the  smaller  miners,  was  carried  down  in  blankets,  partly 
to  make  the  load  carry  more  softly,  and  partly  to  avoid 
suspicion,  although  whenever  one  observed  a  blanket 
dragging  hard  on  the  straps,  one  could  be  pretty  sure 
there  was  gold  inside.  Horses  and  mules  brought  down 
the  greater  part  of  the  clean-up.  The  amount  actually 
carried  by  a  single  horse  has  been  somewhat  exagger- 
ated. The  packers,  returning  ^  light,**  preferred  to  di- 
vide the  g«>ld  equally  among  all  the  horses,  and  so  two 
sacks  of  gold,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty-fi\'e  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  worth  $25,000  or  more, 
was  the  usual  load  for  one  horse.    The  sacks  for  horse- 
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bock  packing  were  wrapped  in  about  a  dozen  thicknesses 
t>f  canvas,  and  then  lashed  each  side  o{  an  ordinary  pack- 
saddle,  or  else  drop{>ed  into  the  ca|>acious  side-pouches 
of  the  leathern  arafhJiK  When  carried  in  the  latter  way 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  mi^^ht  pass  by  unno- 
ticed. No  extraordinary  precautions  seem  to  have  been 
taken  against  robbers.  Bart  let  t's  train  of  a  dozen  mules, 
which  brought  down  more  gtild  than  any  other,  was 
simply  in  charge  of  two  men,  who  rode  one  at  each  end 
of  the  string  with  a  shot  -  gun  resting  over  the  ptmimel 
of  the  saddle.  Notwithstanding  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented, there  were  but  one  or  two  cases  of  highway  r«>b- 
bery,  and  th<»se  only  fi>r  small  amounts.  Much  more  goltl 
was  stolen  by  miners  from  their  |»artncrs  or  emplt>yers 
There  rarely  wxs  an  op|M>rt.mity  fi>r  a  iximmon  workman 
to  steal,  unless  in  charge  «»f  tue  clean-up. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see,  xs  one  could  almost  any 
day,  a  train  ut  eighteen  d«>gs  working  between  Daws4m 
ami  the  mines  in  charge  of  one  man,  who  led  one  dog 
while  the  rest  follf>wetl  or  walked  ahead.  Once,  when 
coming  down  creek  with  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  gold 
each,  one  €>f  the  dogs,  in  attempting  to  walk  a  f4M>t-log 
over  the  creek,  slipped  anti  fell  in.  Fortunately  for  the 
dog,  his  load  slipfied  off  and  he  swam  ashore.  The  gold 
was  afterwards  fished  out  and  saved. 

The  total  outptit  of  the  Klondike  amounted  to  between 
ten  and  eleven  millions,  or  a  weight  of  about  twenty-five 
tons.  Earlier  estimates  of  the  probable  amount  gave 
$15,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  But  on  the  clean-up  the  win* 
ter  dumps  did  not  turn  out  as  expected.  An  immense 
amount  of  work  on  Lower  Bonanza  pnnluced  small  re- 
sults^  the  laymen  on  several  claims  ctmsenting  to  remain 
only  upon  receiving  seventy-five  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  upper  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  wxshed-up  better 
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than  -|.r,»|»ct»-  indicate.    Th.  output  .as  div!<M 
ammg  thv  cr«:k«  abuut  as  HIovs ; 

El.l..ra,l,..»,.oo,^„o«u>S5,,oo.ooo:  ftmaina.  *j.ooo.««> 
u.»too..«»;  Hunker  aud  Ikar. 8,.«».oo. ;  I>,«,jni.«,. 
Sulphur,  and  ,.ihcr  crcks,  9,,ooo,oo»    The  am.«ul  r^ 

I 

'■'?<■>  1.K  -p"     l|  —         - 

J».    i».  1 C.OMBIN/ltif 


nw;  ^ACK'TKAis  Lunico  nwMx  for  tmi  mi\» 

ccived  by  rclinere  and  the  Uniteti  States  Mint,  chiefly  at 
Seattle  and  San  Franci>icu,  amounted,  between  July  i  and 
November  i,  iSqS,  to  $io,o$5.37o.* 

If  the  number  of  men  directly  ensaeed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  sum  may  be  considered  as  Mob  (and  it 

•  Samuel  C  Dunham.  Rcpun  olV.S.  Depanmen  of  Ubor 
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is  nearly  twice  the  number  estimated  by  one  excellent 
authority)*  thU  output  represents  an  average  produc- 
tion per  man  of  over  $5000. 

Upon  reaching  Dawson  the  gold  was  taken  cither  to 
the  warehouses  of  the  commercial  comfKinies  tir  to  the 
**  vaults**  of  two  newly  arrived  iKmks  — the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Bank  t>f  British  North 
America — where  it  was  packed  in  strong,  S(|uare,  iron- 
bound  boxes  for  shipment  by  steamer  to  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco. 

A  complete  assaying  office  was  establishetl,  where 
miners  ctnild  have  their  gold  assayed  at  about  the  same 
coat  as  ** outside,** //ir^  freight  and  insurance,  and  re- 
ceived drafts  or  bank-notes  for  the  full  value.  No  lot 
of  less  than  fifty  ounces  was  received  f«)r  assay.  The 
ICoM  came  from  the  smelter  in  ingots  weighing  forty  to 
one  hundred  €>unces,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  chocolate 


The  gold  from  the  different  creeks  varies  greatly  in 
fineness,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  supplied  by 
the  assay  office : 

Lower  Bonanza •    •  $1  $.7$  to  $16.35  to  the  ounce. 

Upper  Bonanza $16.7$  to$i8.$a 

EldoTMio  (Creek) $f6iSo. 

Pieoch  Hill    ••...••.  $i5to$i6.$(x 

Mouth  of  Skoukum     .....  $15  (much  quartz  in  the  goIcK 

DominkM.  nearly $17.  • 

Hufiker.somctimes $17-S^ 

Bear $15  to  $16. 

Forty- Mile  and    Birch    Creeks 

C American  Ter.X  nearly    .    .    •  $i7.5a 

MinookCAmericanTer.X  about    .  $18. 

The  different  kinds  are  distinguishable  to  the  trained 
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eye*  Eldorado  gold,  having  the  largest  alloy  of  Mlver. 
tin,  etc.,  has  a  dbtinct  brassy  color  as  Guin|iarcd  vtth 
upper  Bonania  or  Dominion  gold. 

^ Trade**  gold,  the  dust  in  ordinary  circtibtion,  had 
been  rated  at  $17  per  «mnce,  but  Klondike  gold  proving 
to  be  of  less  value  than  that  in  the  American  territory, 
where  the  standard  had  been  originally  fixed,  the  banks 
soon  after  their  arrival,  in  June,  reduced  the  price  to $16, 
which  amount,  according  tt»  the  xssay  otKce,  is  nearly  50 
cents  more  than  its  actual  value,  because  of  the  dirt  and 
black  sand  usually  left  in  it.   This  magnetic  sand  is  readily 
removed  with  a  strong  magnet,  and  in  some  transactions 
it  is  required  to  be  done.    The  Rank  of  C(»mmercc  had 
arrived  in  a  scow,  and  found  temporary  quarters  in  a 
small  warehouse,  about  fifteen  by  eigh'teen  feet  in  di- 
mensions^  with  no  windows  and  a  single  door,  in  front  of 
which  a  counter  was  built,  leaving  sufficient  space  inside 
for  customers  to  stand.    Within  the  room'  was  a  table 
and  chairs,  and  the  agent,  Mr.  Wills,  assistetl  by  i»ne  or 
two  clerks,  received  gold  •  dust,  which  he  weighed  in  a 
pair  of  immense  scales,  issuing  pa|)er  money  or  drafts 
in  retunu    The  ** vaults**  were  two  wooden  tin -lined 
boxes,  four  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
deep,  with  a  lid.     Upon  one  occasion  I  saw  these  half 
full  of  gold  sacks,  also  five  boxes  of  gtdd  packed  for  shi|>- 
meat,  each  holding  from  500  to  800  fxiunds  of  gold-dust 
—close  to  a  million  dtdlars  in  all.    On  the  table  in  front 
of  the  agent  was  a  stack  of  notes  a  foot  high,  though  the 
door  was  wide  open,  and  there  was  not  a  weafion  or  a 
guard  in  sight.     Afterwards  they  removed  to  a  brge 
building  next  to  the  barracks.     Being  under  govern- 
ment auspices,  each  shipment  of  gold  was  acci»mpanied 
by  a  mounted  policeman  armed  with^a  Winchester  ritle. 
The  first  quarters  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America 
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was  even  more  crude^only  a  frame  of  scantlini^  covereil 
with  canvas. 

^C&eckahto  money/*  as  currency  is  called,  rapidly  su- 
perseded gold-dust.  The  Bank  nf  Commerce  alone  issued 
nearly  a  million  dollars  in  liank  •  ni>tes  during  the  sum- 
ntier.  The  new  •  comers  also  brought  in  much  small 
change,  with  the  result  that  by  the  end  of  summer  aUnit 
half  the  retail  business  was  conducted  in  currency.  The 
use  of  currency  was  further  encourageil  by  an  important 
decision  of  the  court,  which  declared  that  gold-dust  could 
not  be  forced  in  payment  of  indebtedness  unless  express- 
ly sitipulated. 

There  have  been  curious  checks  presented  to  cashiers 
of  banks,  as  when  Jay  Gould  purchased  a  railroad  and 
drew *a check  in  payment  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope; 
but  proliably  there  never  was  one  more  unique  than  a 
check  presented  at  the  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Dawson. 
It  was  written  on  a  piece  of  spruce  lumber  about  six 
inches  square  with  a  wire  nail  ^toe-nailed*'  into  its  up* 
per  edge.    It  read : 

**CAXAIIU3f  Ba.^K  or  COMMKRCK. 

~Grii/Anwi^«.— Plesie  pay  W.  F.  Foster  S3.00  for  services  len- 

dcied.  J.  C  HoRNE  A  On 

~  By  & 
**  Dawsox  CitV,  Am^msi  4,  t8o9.** 

The  check  was  duly  endorsed  **  W.  F.  Foster,"  and 
stamped/^  P)aid.**  The  cashier  was  in  doubt  what  the 
nail  had  been  driven  iii  for,  until  Mr.  Foster  suggested 
that  it  might  be  for  *"  filing  "  the  check. 

From  the  moment  it  was  understcMid  that  the  richness 
of  Klondike  was  locked  in  frozen  ground,  the  brains  of 
inventors  had  been  busy  trying  to  devise  a  quicker  and 
cheaper  way  of  getting  at  the  gold  than  burning.  One 
of  the  most  practical  of  these,  and  the  only  one  I  saw  in 
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operation,  was  a  mai'htite  conststinft  of  a  h»ll<tw  au^cr 
having  a  diani«ter  of  nine  inches  with  a  length  of  twelve 
inches,  ami  a  hotlow  stem  cunnecting  with  a  |rencrator. 
thmutih  which  xteam  was  forced,  thawing  the  ground 
a<t  the  stem  was  tumcti,  and  the  stem  being  lengthened 
ax  the  depth  increased.  When  stones  were  rearhed  t<N> 
Urge  to  pass,  the  auger  and  various  drills  and  picks  were 


UMMXO  toxKt  or  noLD  rrox  rar  niUMUi  fu«  kKinMxr  mt 

used  to  lonscn  them,  or  else  blasting  wa»  rcsurted  to.  It 
was  suct-essfully  tried  on  the  flat  at  Oawson,  an*!  a  nine- 
teen-foot hole  was  put  down  for  $jjo  that  wouhlhaveomt 
^oo  to  sink  in  the  ok!  way.  The  inventor  chari;etl  $15 
per  foot  for  the  first  ten  feet,  and  $20  per  foiA  for  each 
succeeding  foot.  This  price,  while  high,  was  ali»ut  half 
the  cost  of  burning.  By  such  means  a  claim  can  be 
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punched  full  of  holcft  until  the  pay -stream  is  located, 
when  it  can  be  worked  in  the  old  way.  Patent  **  riffles/* 
for  saving  the  fine  gold  lost  at  present«were  brought  tn« 
bat  not  yet  tried.  The  only  other  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery used  was  a  common  road-scraper  operated  by 
a  steel  cable  passing  over  a  drum  run  by  a  small  steam- 
engine,  used  for  removing  the  top  dirt  in  summer  dig- 
gings. Dredging-machtneSyof  which  much  was  expecteil, 
and  of  which  several  arrived,  have  not  up  to  the  present 
been  successful,  their  sanguine  promoters  apparently  be- 
ing unaware  that  the  gold  does  not  lie  on  the  bottom  of 
the  froxen  rivers,  but  many  feet  below,  in  frozen  gravel. 

Of  all  the  fortunes  in  Klondike,  Alexander  McDon- 
ald is  generally  credited  with  having  the  largest.  He  is 
a  Scotchman  born,  who  came  into  the  Yukon  in  1895, 
after  varied  success  as  a  miner  in  Colorado.  At  the 
time  of  the  Klondike  strike  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  Forty-Mile»  where 
be  showed  good  judgment  in  buying  mining  properties. 

In  the  stampede  from  there,  McDonald  was  obliged 
to  join  or  be  left  alone,  and  reached  the  new  diggings 
in  September,  1896.  Being  too  late  to  stake  in  the  rich 
ground,  he  used  what  money  he  had  in  buying-in  at  the 
low  prices  which  prevailed  at  that  time.  His  iirst  in- 
terest was  Ko.  30  Eldorado.  Although  he  thought  so 
little  of  it  that  he  put  men  to  work  on  a  "*  lay,"  while 
be  went  to  work  on  another  claim,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  among  the  first  to  rightly  apprehend  the  rich- 
ness of  Klondike  mines.  By  mortgaging  his  claims 
(payable  at  the  clean-up  on  ** bed-rock")  he  purchased 
other  claims,  with  few  errors  in  judgment.  He  is  only 
half  or  quarter  owner  in  the  richest  claims  that  are 
credited  to  him,  but  he  now  owns  upwards  of  forty 
interests  and  full  claims.    In  appearance  he  is  a  large, 
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brawny,  swarthy  man,  canny  and  close  ot  mouth,  with 
a  curious  habit  of  slowly  rubbing  his  chin  whenever  a 
new  pn^MsJtion  u  presented  to  him.  He  makes  it  a 
rule  to  fir»t  say  "  No "  to  every  pnqiosal,  however  al- 
luring, thus  gaining  time  to  think  it  over.    At  one  time 
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in  the  camp  whatever**  Big  Alec  McDonald"  approved 
of  in  mines  was  "all  right."  His  fortune  has  been  esti- 
mated at  9j.ooo,ooOk  and  may  be  more  than  that.  >\'hile 
that  much  gold  and  more  may  be  in  hta  ground,  it  b 
hard  to  say  what  be  is  actually  worth.  To  •  day.  hov- 
ever,  be  is  popularly  known  as  **  King  of  the  Klondike' 


CHAPTER  XX 
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War— 


m  DiMrM«— Newiip«per%— How  We  ltcar<l  ihr  }itw%  <>f  the 
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Socictk*— Skkiin»->Milk  $30  •  Gallon—**  lx>a :  A  GolJ  Sack  ** 


.HE  first  number  of  the  Yiikim  MiW- 
Hij^/ii  Suftw^s  issued  on  the  nth  of 
June.  It  was  a  four-pa^^e,  three- 
column  (9X13  inch  form)  weekly, 
but  was  subsequently  enlarged  to 
a  four*page  paper  of  seven  columns 
each.  The  subscription  price  was 
50  cents  per  copy«  or  $15  per  year.  Its  first  Vukon  num- 
ber was  published  in  the  bte  winter  at  Caribou  Cross- 
ing, its  single  issue  there  being  the  Carihon  Sum,  i)%\ 
the  16th  of  June  appeared  the  KhNiiitc  Xnjix*'^*  ^  Par- 
ticularly well*prtnted«  four-page,  four-cotumn  folio,  is- 
sued semi-weekly,  at  50  cents  per  copy,  or  $16  a  year. 
Early  in  September  apfieared  TAv  KloNdikc  Miner ^  a 
weekly. 

Tlic  startling  news  of  the  blowing-up  of  the  Maine  in 
Havana  Harbor  was  brought  in  late  in  the  spring  by  thc 
^  Montana  Kid,**  a  sporting  gentleman  who,  in  his  haste 
to  get  out  of  Dawson  the  fail  before,  had  borrowed  a 
team  of  dogs  without  the  owner's  permission.  There 
were  indefinite  rumors  of  war.  About  June  t  a  new- 
comer brought  word  that  some  one  had  told  him  he  had 
seen  a  bulletin  at  Seattle  of  a  big  battle  with  the  S|xinish 
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fleet.  No  one  credited  it.  Representatives  of  outside 
neimpapers  planned  for  public  readings  <>f  the  first  def- 
inite news,  and  stationed  a  man  at  Klondike  City  to  in- 
tercept any  newspapers  that  arrived.  On  the  6th  of 
June  word  was  passed  along  the  street  that  a  i^per  had 
been  ibund«  and  every  one  was  tuld  to  be  at  the  **  A.  C** 


MIDNIGHT 


OOLD  OirFPUT  FOR  THE  YEARr^^H^^^H 
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store  at  eight  that  evening*  L«Hig  before  the  appointed 
time  the  crowd  began  to  secure  places  around  a  gvmds 
box  that  had  been  placeil  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
By  eight  o*ckK:k  fully  five  hundred  people  had  gathered. 
Promptly  at  the  hour  the  New  York  TiMis  man  and 
** Judge**  Miller,  a  lawyer  from  San  Francisco,  came 
down  the  street  with  another  crowd  at  their  heels,  and 
pushed  inside  the  ring.  The  Judge,  who  had  been 
chosen  as  having  a  good  voice,  wearing  a  cowboy 
hat,  mounted  the  bi>x.  There  was  a  breathless  silence 
as,  after  making  one  or  two  opening  remarks  to  make 
himself  feel   at  home,  the  Judge  opened  the  paper— 
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a  Seattle  daily  of  two  weeks  previ* 
oust.  Clear  and  distinct  came  the 
words :  **  DeweyV  Great  Victory. 
The  Spanish  Fleet  Annihilated !" 
There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
when  a  cheer  broke  out  from  five 
hundretl  throats,  and  arms  and 
hats  were  waved  in  the  air.  When 
the  reader  could  be);^in  again,  and 
read  somethini;  about  the  Enf^ltsh 
captain  telling  the  German  admi- 
ral Hands  off!**  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd  knew  no  bounds. 

They  cheered  and  cheered,  de- 
manding every  item  of  news  re- 
lating to  our  preparations  for  the 
war  that  evidently  was  on.  That 
night  hardly  anything  else  was 
talked  about.  Xe.tt  day  another 
pafK^r  was  found,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  known  a  crowd  started  down 
the  street  for  the  Alaska  Commer* 
cial  Company's  store  like  a  lot  of 
schoolboys,  calling  out  **  Miller! 
Miller!"  Now  for  the  first  time 
we  heard  of  the  preliminary  move- 
ments  of  the  Atlantic  fleets;  our 
unpreparedness  for  the  war;  the 
bombardment  of  San  Juan;  the 
sad  mishap  to  the  lllHsiaw.  A 
third  paper  gave  us  details  of  the 
fight  at  Manila.  Again  and  again 
the  reader  paused  for  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd  as  the  graphic  story 
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of  the  baittle  was  told.  When  that  fiart  was  rcachcfl 
where  the  Spanish  captain  nailed  his  colors  to  the  mast 
and  his  brave  men  kept  firing  as  the  ship  sank  beneath 
the  waves*  there  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  several  low 
voices  said,**They  were  all  right !  They  were  all  right  !** 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  crowd  but  whose  heart  was 
touched*  and  it  would  not  have  been  hard  just  then  to 
have  raised  a  cheer  for  the  men  who  could  fight  like  that. 

Immedbtely  after  this  the  two  newspaper  plants  were 
ill  operation*  and  there  were  no  more  public  readings  un- 
til the  lid  of  July*  when  papers  arrived  with  accounts  of 
the  destruction  of  Cervera*s  fleet  on  July  j. 

The  first  newspapers  with  war  news  brought  whatever 
was  asked.  As  it  was  known  the  news  was  for  public 
reading,  their  owners  did  not  make  exorbitant  demands 
the  highest  price  I  knew  of  being  $i.  In  April  s^ixteen 
hundred  newspapers,all  several  months  old,  were  brought 
in  by  dog  teams  and  sold  for  $i  each.  The  new-comers 
brought  boatloads  of  all  the  prominent  daily*  weekly, 
and  monthly  periodicals;  magaiines  sold  for  $i  and 
newspapers  for  25  cents. 

It  sounded  strangely  out  of  place*  in  this  erstwhile 
wilderness*  to  hear  the  newsboy*  walking  up  and  down 
the  street*  with  a  bunch  of  papers  in  his  arms,  shouting 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,**  Springfield  RepuMiaMH^  Detroit 
Frft  Ptest,  Chicago  Timcs-HcraiJ^  Omaha  />V<\  Kansas 
City  <S/ar— all  the  daily  papers  !'*  even  though  they  were 
from  three  weeks  to  a  month  old. 

The  Americans,  who  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation* felt  proud  of  Dewey's  victory ;  but  hardly  any 
one  was  prepared  for  what  happened  at  just  one  min- 
ute past  twelve  on  the  morning  of  July  4th.  At  that 
time  night  and  day  were  so  near  alike  that  half  of  Daw- 
son was  awadce  and  up.    At  one  minute  past  midnight 
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a  rifle  cracked  out  on  the  hill -side.  Within  the  next 
minute  a  dozen  sthots  followed^  here  and  there  over  the 
campu  In  five  minutes  five  thousand  guns  and  revolvers 
were  making  a  steady  roar — hang!  hang!  hang!  Every* 
body  else  then  remembered  that  it  was  the  Fourth  of 
July— and  what  an  uproar !  The  street  was  soon  filled  with 
men  whooping  and  emptying  revolvers,  shot-guns,  and 
riflest  The  dogs,  in  alarm  at  the  uproar,  began  running 
with  cars  straight  back  and  tails  between  their  legs  as  if 
distracted.  They  ran  into  people,  or  into  each  other,  un- 
Ul^  with  the  jumping,  howling,  yelling,  and  shooting,  it 
looked  and  sounded  as  if  pandemonium  were  let  loose. 
The  police  at  the  barracks  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  I 
afterwards  heard  one  of  them  laughingly  ^say  he  didn't 
know  but  that  the  Americans  had  begun  to  carry  out 
their  one-time  threat  of  rebelling.  However,  when  they 
remembered  it  was  the  national  holiday,  the  cornet* 
bugler  gave"*  Yankee  Dciodle,**  "^  America," and  the  ''Star- 
Spangled  Banner.**  In  the  afternoon  the  local  town  band, 
made  up  of  theatre  orchestra*!,  returned  the  compliment 
by  a  serenade.  The  dogs  kept  on  running  whichever  way 
tbcy  happened  to  be  started.  Several  plunged  into  the 
Yokon,  and  it  was  days  before  their  owners  got  many 
of  them  back. 

During  midsummer  four  variety  theatres  were  run- 
ninf^  with  the  usual  adjuncts  of  bars  and  gambling 
lay-outs.  They '  were  respectively  the  **  Pavilion,*' 
** Monte  Carlo,**  -Mascot,**  and  ** Combination.**  The 
last  named  was  a  woriden  building,  but  the  rest  were 
simply  tents.  The  entrance  to  all  was  through  the  bar- 
room, but  at  the  Monte  Carlo  there  was  an  additional 
bar  inside  the  theatre  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  patrons.    The  stage  was  oomminlious,  and  in  some 

there  was  real  painted  scenery,  but  io  others  the  ^sce- 
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ncry  "  cvinsntvd  solely  of  a  screen  of  striped  bed-tirkin); 
ur  similar  f:ofNlK,  whii-h  was  also  used  abundanily  for 
wall  roverinj^  The  audience  were  seated  on  txanb 
placed  on  xtooN;  but  "Eldorado  kinf;;*,"  govemnwnt 
ollicialH,  ami  other  "dead  game  sports"  "spending  their 


THB  "OiNMNATHM"  THBATU  AXD  tiAXCB'HAlX 

money,"  occupied  **  boxes  **  on  one  or  both  sideic  of  the 
pit,  and  raised  sufficiently  to  al^>w  the  occupants,  whu 
sat  upon  hand-made  board  stools,  to  see  over  the  heads 
of  the  common  herd.  The  price  of  admission  was  50 
cents  (includinf;  ci^ar  or  drink)  in  all  but  the  "Com- 
bination." where  il  was  $1.  For  the  boxes  there  was  no 
extra  lixeii  chartje,  but  occupants  of  such  were  expcctui 
to  receive  female  members  of  the  troupe,  or  any  laily 
friends  they  themselves  might  choose  to  bring  in,  to 
help  them  dispose  of  champagne,  which  varied  in  price 
from  $40  a  quart  to  ^o  a  pint.  At  the  opening  of  the 
**  Jlonte  Carlo  "  one  man  spent  $1700  for  wine  during  one 
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night.  The  same  evening:  two  prts  opened  forty-cij^ht 
bottles  of  wine,  receiving  $4  commission  on  each  Ixiitlc. 
The  orchestra  consisted  usually  of  piano,  violin,  trom- 
bone, and  comet,  and  musicians  were  each  |)aid  $20  a 
day.  The  actors  and  actresses  received  various  salaries, 
$150  a  week  prevailing.  At  the  ** Monte  Carlo**  girls  for 
the  **  grand  balls'*  after  each  night's  performance  were 
specially  employed  at  $50  per  week  and  commissions. 
The  running  expenses  of  the  latter  place  were  $500  a  day. 
The  show  was  a  succession  of  vaudeville  parts,  inter* 
spersed  with  impromptu  local  sketches,  which  w^crc 
changed  each  week.  Some  of  the  performers,  who  came 
oot  of  English  and  American  concert-halls,  gave  a  fair- 
ly good  performance ;  while  their  impromptu  jibes  and 
korse-praaks  would  convulse  the  audience,  who  were 
never  over-critical,  for  whom  the  humor  could  not  be 
Coo  broad  for  them  to  relish,  and  who  never  tired  of  the 
same  performances  night  after  night.  Many  of  the  songs 
tamed  on  something  of  local  interest,  as  **  Christmas  in 
the  Klondike,**  or  *^  The  Klondike  Millionaire,**  and  when 
aiing  by  Freddy  Breen,  **  the  Irish  Comedian,**  soundctl 
not  badly,  but  when  committed  t<»  paper  were  the  veriest 
doggerel  Of  the  female  vocalists,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  less  said  the  better.  Untrained,  never  even 
second  rate,  at  times  they  sadly  tried  even  the  patient 
Klondike  audience.  As  the  old  pirate  at  the  Admirai 
Bemt^w  used  to  sing : 

**Sixtcett  nea  on  a  dead  roan's  chest, 
Yo  bo^  bo^  aind  a  bottle  of  nim. 
Oriak  and  the  devil  had  done  for  the  rest, 
Yo  bo^  bo^  and  a  bottle  of  run." 


the  Jesuits  already  spoken  of,  several  religious 
bodies  established  missions  for  work  among  the  miners. 
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The  Presbyterians,  under  Rev.  Hall  Youn^,  built  a  church 
in  the  fall  of  1897,  the  upper  story  of  which  was  cut  intu 
rooms  and  rented  to  lodi^ers,  but  it  was  destroyed  early 
in  the  winter  by  fire.  The  Church  of  England,  under 
Rev.  R.  G.  Bowen,  built  a  church  in  the  summer  of  189! 
The  Christian-Endcavorers  and  the  familiar  Salvation 
Army  held  daily  meetings  in  the  open  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  attendance  at  the  missions  seemed  so  small 
in  so  large  a  population  as  that  of  Dawson  as  to  incline 
one  to  the  prevailing  opinion  that  among  miners  of  the 
class  of  whom  prospectors  are  made  religious  work  finds 
not  much  place,  unless  accompanied  by  work  for  their 
physical  as  well  as  moral  well-being. 

The  benevolent  societies,  such  as  the  Masons.  Ckkl- 
Fellows,  eta«  were  organized  by  Colonel  O.  V.  Davis 
of  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  the  government  presented 
them  with  a  plot  of  ground  upon  which  they  built  a 
40x40 -foot  **  Society  Hall **  of  logs.  Many  destitute 
men  were  cared  for  by  these  societies.^  One  case  par- 
ticularly drew  my  attention,  for  it  was  a  fair  sample  of 
what  straits  a  man  might  be  in  who  had  property  out- 
side, but  was  **  broke  **  or  without  friends  here. '  He  was 
an  old  nun,  a  Mason,  worth  $10,000  in  property  outside, 
yet  absolutely  penniless.  The  Masons  paid  his  way  home. 
.As  had  been  predicted,  the  town  was  in  a  terrible 
sanitary  condition.  There  was  no  drainage,  and,  except 
by  giving  warning  about  cesspools,  the  government 
did  nothing  but  provide  /iwv  public  conveniences,  en*, 
tirely  inadequate  for  a  town  of  nearly  20.000.  Fortu- 
nately good  drinking-water  was  had  at  several  springs. 
Still,  as  could  not  be  otherwise  in  a  city  built  upon  a 
bog,  by  midsummer  the  hospital  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, men  were  lying  on  the  floor,  and  there  were  many  in 
cabins^  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  typhoid  •  malaria, 
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and  dysentery.  The  number  of  deaths  were  three  to 
four  a  day,  in  one  day  reaching  a  ttUal  of  nine.  At  this 
juncture,  when  the  amount  of  sickness  had  become  a 
cause  for  general  alarm,  the  Canadian  doct<>rs«  whi>  were 
greatly  outnumbered. by  American,  began  prosecutions 
against  the  latter,  and  several  of  the  highest  standing, 
but  wbt*  had  come  unprovided  with  licenses  to  practise 
in  Canada,  were  haled  before  the  magistrate,  jailed,  and 
fined.  While  Americans  should  have  exfiected  this  it 
was  admitted  by  mi»st  persons  that  a  more  unfortunate 
moment  for  the  prosecutions  could  hardly  have  been 
chosen.  The  American  physicians  continued  practis- 
ing, however,  withotit  signs  or  asking  fees.  In  all  there 
were  about  seventy  physicians  in  the  camp,  only  a  few 
nf  whom,  however,  found  lucrative  practice.  In  August 
another  hospital,  ^The  Csood  Samaritan,*'  was  established, 
with  a  local  board  of  directors,  the  government  contrib- 
uting ^ooo  towards  its  maintenance. 

I  jotted  into  my  note-book,  among  cnld  items,  that  the 
first  cat  and  kittens  in  the  Yukon  arrived  in  August, 
and  the  kittens  sold  for  $5  to  $10  each.  Al.iout  a  dozen 
horses^  brought  up  from  Forty-Mile  and  Circle,  had  win- 
tered, being  kept  in  sttive-warmed  tents  and  fed  chiefly 
upon  native  hay  that  cost  $500  to  $1 200  per  ton.  Several 
hundred  more  horses  and  mules  came  in  on  scows,  until 
they  became  too  common  to  notice  particularly.  Many 
beeves,  including  one  herd  of  a  thousand,  were  firiven  in 
over  the  Dalton  Trail ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  Hrst  milch 
CDW,  however,  that  ever  came  into  the  Vuk«»n,  and  her 
first  milking,  wereduly  recorded  as  follows  in  the  Xaxii^e/ 
<if  July  8th: 

-THIRTY  DOLLARS  A  GALU>N 

"The  fine  milk  cow  ever  in  Dsiwson  arrii'cd  on  Wednesday. 
She  is  uoc  very  well  pleased  with  her  surrounding^  and  did  n«»t 
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give  much  milk,  bat  that  lint  milkiiq;  brought  in^  just  Sjo  in 
Kkmdike  dust.  She  will  be  tieaued  to  the  best  that  Dawson 
affords— flour  and  pfiickin|;«€ase  ha3r— and  is  expected  to  do  birttrr 
as  tlie  djkjt  gnftr  shorter.  One  hundred  dollars  a  milkiii|C  is  nuc 
toi>  much  to  expect  ot  her.  as  she  comes  of  good  family  and  will 
not  do  anjrthing  to  make  her  ancestors  turn  o\*er  in  their  graves 
•'''<Mr.  mcMe  properly  speaking,  in  the  stomachs  of  their  patrtMs. 
II.  I.  Miller  is  the  roan  who  brought  her  in  along  wiih  19  male 
compaaions.  The  gentleman  b  more  favorably  known  as  **  Cow" 
Miller,  and  aa  Cov  Miller  let  him  be  known  from  this  on.** 

Before  the  newspapers  startetl,  and  even  afterwards, 
notices  «»f  baying  and  selling,  meetings,  and  hist  and 
found,  were  posted  upon  the  bulletin  -  boarcls  at  the 
Alaska  Ominierctal  Company's  store.  C)f  the  curttms 
signs  that  appeared  there  from  time  t<»  time  the  ft>lk»w- 
ing  is  remarkable,  xh  showing  an  unusual  conlitlence  in 
human  Inmesty : 

••SOTICE 


June  34  1898  about  11  at  night  a  gold  sack  containing  all  a  poor 
woman  had :  between  okl  man  Buck  (Choquett^l  cabin  and  small 
board  House  selling  Lemonade  upon  bank  of  the  Troandike 
River  any  penoo  finding  same  will  confer  a  verry  great  favor  a 
poor  woman  who  is  sack  and  must  go  out.  she  made  Her  Oust 
by  washing  and  mending  a  Liberal  reward  will  be  paid  by 
quiring  at  Ferry  Beer  Saloon  at  Lnusetown  Bridge.** 


CHAPTER   XXI 


CSevmncttt  km  die  KloiMlike— Mining  l^«r*7-Incompeteh€e  ami  Cor- 
npCkM  ot  OftctJil»— The  Rojrnlty  Tax— Collctiing  the  Royaiti 
lavnticaliott  ct  Charon— An  Onlerly  Minin|»  Camp 
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URIXG  the  winter  of  1897-8  only  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Dawson 
were  Canadians;  a  considerable  per- 
centage were  of  English  birth,  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  were  Americans, or 
foreigners  who  had  lingered  in  the  United 
States  long  enough  to  imbibe.  American 
ideas.  In  the  crowd  which  poured  in  later 
the  percentage  of  Canadian  citizens  or  British  subjects, 
was  probably  still  smaller.  These  people  under  United 
Slates  law  would  have  had  the  making  of  their  own  laws, 
subject  only  to  broad  statutory  limitations.  Indeed,  with 
reference  to  Alaska,  non-interference  with  liberty  by 
the  central  government  has  been  but  another  name  for 
neglect. 

to  the  Klondike,  those  who  best  knew  the  country's 
iiee«ls  had  no  voice  whatever  in  its  government ;  all  laws 
were  made  at  Ottawa,  and  those  sent  out  to  enforce  them 
were  responsible  only  to  the  home  government,  or  to  the 
ofliciab  to  whom  they  owed  their  appointment.  Dawson 
was  an  ** alien'*  camp,  where,  if  the  position  of  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  residents  was  different  from  the  **Ouit- 
lander"  at  Johannesburg,  it  was  only  that  the  laws  were 
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im  imifHi  more  liberal.  Distant  weeks  and  months  (nun 
the  seat  of  respcMisibility,  it  is  not  difficntlt  to  understand 
how,  even  if  i^overnment  intendeil  well,  the  ctmdition  of 
the  miner  might  be  scarcely  better  than  that  of  his  un* 
fortunate  confrire  in  the  Bi>er  republic.  In  fact,  amcli- 
tions  which  actually  prevailed  at  Dawson  were  likenetl  by 
Britbh  citiiens  direct  from  the  Transvaal  as  even  worse 
than  what  they  left. 

The  natural  difficulties  that  st<Mxl  in  the  way  of  put- 
ting into  immetliate  operatitm  an  effective  g«>veminent 
were  sd  great  that  cme  should  not  judge  the  Kkmdikers 
too  harshly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  not  seri- 
ous disorders  it  was  due  Icrss  to  the  quality  of  govern- 
ment  than  to  the  orderly  character  c»f  the  pi»pulation, 
and  to  the  fact  that  men  were  there  enduring  the  priva- 
tions of  an  Arctic  climate  to  make  their  fortunes  and 
get  away,  not  to  help  set  in  order  the  political  house- 
holds of  their  Canadian  friends. 

The  mounted  police,  tioth  <»fficers  and  men,  in  their 
capacity  as  preservers  of  order  and  as  individuals,  ciHn- 
manded  the  respect  of  every  miner.  Captain  Constan- 
tine,  upon  his  de|»arture  from  Dawson,  received  a  tes- 
timonial in  the  form  of  tw€»  thousand  dtilkirs*  worth  of 
nuggets,  which  were  subsequently  made  up  in  their  nat- 
uralform  into  a  beautiful  l<»ving-cup,  to  show  how  the 
miners  felt  at  a  time  when  alm<»st  every  branch  €if  the 
public  service  had  forfeited  their  confidence.  It  seems' 
to  tie  a  well-ordere<l  Canadian's  l»elief  that  an  **oflicial,'* 
whether  a  policeman  or  a  bnd-surveyor,  is  qualified,  by 
reason  of  l)eing  an  official,  to  fill  any  post  under  govern- 
ment. 

The  police,  instead  of  trained  mail-clerks,  were  given 
the  work  of  handling  the  mails.    Prc»voking  sk>wness  in 
the  transmission  and  delivery  resulted  from  their  inex- 
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perience  and  lack  of  sytttem.  Often  it  rcquimi  a  week 
to  a»rt  a  mail.  Those  whi>  had  money  to  spare  prcfvrrtf  I 
to  pay  $1  a  letter  to  a  policeman  to  ^ct  his  mail  after 
buursor  ebiG  employed  women,  who,  iK-ing  gallantly  ail* 
■nitlcd,  at  onrc  ct>uld  i;ct  it  (or  them. 


uuvuu>MK\r  M' I LM !(•:](,  dawmm— KtuikuiNu  i-uihs 


The  Mxe  of  creek  claimii.  at  the  time  of  the  Klondike 
«trike,  wa-t  five  hundrcti  feet  long  by  the  width  of  the 
Talley ;  all  other  claims  being  one  hundred  feet  square. 
The  miner  was  required  to  mark  each  corner  of  his  claim 
with  a  Make  four  feet  high,  ttquaring  not  leiui  than  four 
imAes,  and  upon  one  face  of  each  stake  to  write  the 
number  of  the  claim  and  the  words:  **  I  claim  live  hun- 
dred (or  fewer)  feet  up  (or  down)  stream  fi>r  mining 
purposeft.  (Signed)  John  Smith."  After  making  afli- 
daTit  of  discovery  of  goltl,  and  paying  $15  to  the  Gold 
Commissioner,  be  received  a  lease  for  one  year,  renew- 
able each  suhfequenl  year  at  an  annual  rental  of  $100. 
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All  dUputes  were  settled  by  this  officer^  who  was  account* 
able  only  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  possessed 
arbitrary  powers  with<»ut  appeal.  At  first  the  laws  and 
the  manner  of  enforcement,  although  necessitating  lonj; 
journeys  to  the  seat  of  the  reairder,  gave  general  satisr 
faction  to  the  small,  scattered  mining  |Mipulation.  But 
when  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  Bonanza  Creek  reachetl 
Ottawa,  the  Dominium  cabinet,  in  ignorance  of  the  true 
conditions,  passed  an  ** Order  in  Council**  reducing  the 
size  of  all  new  creek  claims  to  one  hundre«l  feet,  rcserv* 
ing  each  alternate  claim  for  the  crown,  and  im|iosing  a 
royalty  of  twenty  |ier  cent,  on  the  gross  output  of  claims 
producing  over  $500  |ier  day,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  all 
cbims  producing  less  than  that  amount.  When  news 
of  this  measure,  only  equalled  by  the  recent  war-tax  of 
the  Btiers,  reached  Dawson,  a  mass-meeting  of  the  minors 
was  hehUand  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
M.  I^ndreville, a  miner;  Edward  J.  Livernash«a  lawyer, 
and  Dr.  E.  A.  Wills,  a  surgeon  in  the  mounted  uulice, 
was  appointed  t(»  carry  to  Ottawa  a  petition  for  the  a** 
ducti<m  or  abi>lition  of  the  royalty. 

So  great  was  the  outcry  in  Canada,  however,  that  be- 
fore the  committee  reached  Ottawa  the  cabinet  made 
haste  to  remedy  its  blunder,  and  by  ^  Order  in  Council,** 
approved  January  18,  1K9H,  reduced  the  royalty  to  ten 
per  cent.,  deducting  the  sum  of  $2500  (a  ridiculous 
amount)  from  the  gniss  output  to  cover  the  cost  of 
working!  Creek  claims  were  increased  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length*  to  be  staked  in  blocks  of  ten 
claims  each,  alternate  blocks  of  ten  being  reserved  for 
the  crown.  Bench  claims  adjoining  creek  claims  were 
made  two  hundrefl  and  fifty  feet  wide  by  one  thousand 
feet  deep,  all  other  claims  being  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  square.     Before  a  miner  could  stake  a  claim  or 
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perform  any  work  in  connection  with  mining:,  except 
buying  stock  in  stock  com|>anics,  he  was  ret|uired  to  take 
out  a  **  free  miner's  "  license  at  a  cost  of  $ia  If  a  dis- 
covery distant  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
■eat  of  the  recorder  was  made  by  five  or  mure  persons, 
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thej  roi^ht  appoint  a  temporary  recorder  amon^  their 
ova  number.  While  the  law  required  the  ^Kum  •  boot** 
miner  to  stake  in  /kTsoH^  s6<<al1ed  **  dredging  ftermits** 
in  five*mile  blocks*  were  granted  over  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  Klondike  and  Yukon  streams  to  men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  had  never  seen,  nor  intended  to  see,  the  Yukon. 
Such,  in  brief,  are  the  regulations  now  in  force,  which 
further  provide  for  the  sale  of  timber-berths  to  private 
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parties*  whereby  miners  are  virtually  prevented  from 
cutting  woody  even  for  their  own  use,  except  on  such 
terms  as  the  monopolists  concede.  The  tendency  of  the 
new  lejpslation  is  against  the  ^gum-boot  '*  miner,  the 
nun  whose  enterprise,  bbors,  and  hardshi|»s  have  made 
f«>r  Canada  all  that  is  worth  while  in  the  Klondike  to- 
day. This  is  always  the  inevitable  trend,  but  never  in 
any  camp  has  so  much  been  done  in  so  short  a  time  in 
that  direction  as  in  the  Canadian  camp.  The  Gc»ld 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Thomas  Fawcett,  came  in  for  some 
censure  for  what  his  superiors  were  alone  to  blame  fi»r. 
Yet  a  position  calling  ft»r  judicial,  legislative,  and  cxecu* 
tive  qualities  of  a  high  order  should  have  been  tilled  by 
a  man  possessing  other  qualifications  than  personal  hon* 
esty  and  fair  ability  as  a  top<igraphical  surveyor. 

The  commissioner  arrived  at  Dawson  in  the  summer  of 
1897,  and  established  an  office  in  a  small  cabin  with  a  single 
mom, and  with  two  assistants  began  receiving  applications 
for  claims.  The  rush  to  record  became  so  great  that,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  law  limiting  the  time  in  whirha 
miner  had  to  record  after  staking,  the  whole  staff  were 
kept  busy  during  office  hours,  which  were  strictly  from 
9  A.3L  to  5  P.M.  The  registry  books,  or  copies  thereof, 
which  elsewhere  in  Canada  are  considered  public  prop- 
erty, were,  not  accessible  to  the  public,  and  the  clerks 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  stale  of  affairs  to 
begin  a  **  side-door  **  business,  selling  to  individuals,  for 
cash  or  interests  in  claims,  information  of  unrectirded 
claims.  Afterwards^  emboldened  by  the  impotency  of 
.the  commissioner  to  correct  these  abuses,  favored  ones 
began  to  be  admitted  during  office -hours,  upon  pasj^^s. 
and  recorded  claims  ahead  of  men  who  had  been  wait- 
ing often  for  days  in  line  outside.  It  became  recognized 
by  every  one  who  was  obliged  to  deal  with  the  office 
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thai  the  only  way  of  setting:  even  what  bclonf^eil  to  him 
lo  bribe  an  official  Appeal  to  the  (tokl  Cominissi<in- 
as  likely  9h  not  met  with  dismissal  in  an  arbitrary, 
nnjust^or  illegal  manner.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
rush  there  was  no  one  to  verify  measurements  of  claims 
(only  survey  by  Dominion  land  surveyors  l)eing  rccog* 
nixed  officially).  The  commissioner  was  in  ignorance  of 
the  locatioh  and  identity  of  creeks ;  he  would  gi ye  two  dif- 
ferent names  to  the  same  creek,  liot  knowing  them  to  lie 
the  same;  he  would  grant  the  same  claim  to  ditTerent 
men, and  yet  refuse^wheh  the  fact  was  proven,  to  refund 
the  record  fee  to  one  of  them ;  he  allowed  iztv  discoveries 
on  offie  creek,  at  .d  claims  became  so  mixed,  in  conscquentx* 
of  overlapping  between  discoveries,  that  he  was  obligeil 
to  close  the  creek,  to  the  great  loss  of  miners,  who  were 
noc  altowed  t«>  record  (pending  arrival  of  official  sur- 
veyors), and  who  were  holding  the  claims  in  person,  in 
oompliance  with  the  mining  law.  Thus,  between  the  in- 
competency  of  the  a>mmissioner  and  the  corruption  of 
hb  clerks,  legitimate  business  came  almost  to  a  stand- 
stilL  The  general  law  of  Canada,  providing  that  no 
person  should  suffer  from  the  incompetency  of  an  official, 
was  of  no  effect  to  ^he  p(M>r  miner,  who  had  neither 
UKMiey  nor  time  to  obtain  the  reme<ly. 

In  February  two  **  Inspectors  of  Mines,**  a  Crown  IH-ose- 
enting  Attorney,  and  Lands  Agent  (the  last  two  in  one 
personX  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  North- 
west Territories,  arrived  in  Dawson.  The  judge,  the 
Hoii.  Thomas  H.  McGuire,  entered  u|x>n  his  duties  at 
once,  largely  relieving  the  police  magistrates,  and  per- 
formed his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  entire  camp. 
Concerning  the  rest,  so  much  can  hardly  lie  said.  The 
CrownrAttomey,a*'Pooh-Ilah**in  fact,  leased  the  water- 
front to  private  parties,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
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in  a  private  capacily  asi  legal  adviser ;  and  by  vark»ti!i 
acts  as  Crown  Attorney,  Lands  Agent,  private  practi-. 
tioner»  and  by  his  overbearing  and  threatening  conduct 
towards  his  criticas  aroused  a  general  belief  that  he  was 
using'his  official  pitwers  to  further  his  private  interests. 
The  mining  inspectors  had  only  such  previous  ex|RTience 
in  mining  as  they  may  have  aapiired  as  a  horse  dealer 
and  an  uncertificated  master  of  a  whaling  vessel,  re- 
spcctively. 

Major  Walsh,  the  governor  or  administrator  of  the 
**Provisbnal  District  of  the  Yukon/*  as  the  territory 
was  officially  known,  did  not  arrive  until  summer.  Final- 
ly, mass«mcetings  of  outraged  and  intlignant  citizens  were 
held  in  the  streets,  under  the  leadership  of  Englishmen 
and  Canadians,  to  protest  against  the  mining  laws  and 
officials. 

The  Miners*  Association,  organized  for  self-protection, 
with  George  T.  Armstrong  and  Dr.  Percy  McDi»ugal, 
both  British  citizens,  respectively  as  chairman  anti  sccre* 
tary,  appealed  to  Ottawa  for  a  parliamentary  investiga* 
tion  of  affairs  in  the  Yukon.  Meanwhile,  on  May  37th, 
the  "*  Yukon  Terrijtory '*  had  been  created,  with  the  Hon. 
William  Ogilvic  as  Governor,  and  a  council  of  six.  The 
appeal  went  out  late  in  the  fall ;  six  months  later  a  Royal 
Commission  was  despatched,  naming  Mr.  Ogilvic  as  Com- 
missioner. The  guileless  miners,  who  lo<»ked  for  a  clear 
investigation  from  top  to  bottom,  were  sadly  disappointed. 
The  investigation  was  one  of  accused  officials  by  them- 
selves. Although  conducted  with  impartiality,  the  miners 
found  simply  a  court  before  which  they  were  litigants. 
The  investigation  was  limited  to  specific  charges  men- 
tioned in  the  appeal,  and  to  none  others.  Many  of  the 
officials  and  witnesses  had  left,  and  the  miners  were  not 
permitted  to  bring  into  court  cases  (they  were  daily  hap- 
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peniiis)  that  cxxurred  after  the  sending  of  the  petition. 
Adequate  protection  was  not  granted  witnesses,  nor  was 
there  any  provision  to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  who, 
working  many  miles  off  in  the  mines,  could  not  lose 
days  or  weeks  of  time  in  Dawson  to  testisy  during  the 
inirestigation  without  some  compensation.  The  miners, 
perceiving  that  the  investigation  could  not  accomplish 
their  purpose,  virtually  gave  up  the  fight.  The  accused 
officials  were  exonerated,  except  certain  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Gold  Commissioner's  Office,  who  were 
pfoven  to  have  taken  bribes  and  deprived  rightful 
owners  of  their  claims. 

Mr.  Ogtlvie«  who  is  regarded  as  a  conscientious  man, 
and  of  whom  much  was  expected  in  remedying  the  abuses, 
succeeded  only  to  a  small  extent.  When  the  matter  of 
incorporating  the  town  was  raised,  those  who  were  en- 
titled to  vote  in  Canada  were  unanimously  against  the 
officials,  and  could  not  agree  on  certain  im|H>rtant  points, 
so  Dawson  remains  a  city  where  citizens  have  practically 
DO  voice  in  the  local  government. 

The  polipe  control  of  the  country  was  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  one  could  expect.  Thefts  and  misdemeanors 
were  numerous,  and  effectively  dealt  with,  and  one  or 
two  murder  cases  were  tried.  The  saloons  were  closed 
on  Sunday,  nor  was  any  labor  permitted  on  that  day. 
A  nan  sawing  wood,  for  his  own  use,  and  another  en- 
gaged in  fishing  were  arrested.  No  city  on  the  conti- 
nent presented  a  more  orderly  appearance. 

To  appease  the  miners,  who  had  threatened  to  make 
trouble  if  a  policeman  should  be  detailed  to  watch  their 
ckan-ttps  when  collecting  the  royalty,  a  mining  inspector 
simply  accepted  the  affidavits  of  mirters  as  to  their  out- 
puts. In  cases  where  the  tax  bore  heavily,  the  royalty 
was  lowered  or  payment  was  temporarily  suspended. 


YUKON  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES 

Amonc^  those  sio  relieved  was  Alec  MctXmahK  the  **Kin}; 
of  the  Klondike/*  Without  doubt  much  (;old  was  with- 
held, although  the  penalty  for  so  doing  was  ciintiscation 
of  the  claim.  A  singular  fact  regarding  the  royalty  o>l- 
lection  is  that  in  m»  case  was  the  amount  |Kiid  as  royalty 
specified  on  the  receipt.  The  same  was  true  of  custom 
receipts  on  the  trail  About  $500*000  was  received  in 
royalties.  The  total  revenue  derived  from  the  Yukon 
was  $i»5Jo,ooa  The  ex|)enditure  was  $647,000,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $883,000  paid  by  the  miners  of  the  Yukon 
into  the  treasury  of  Canada,  or  a  nei  profit  of  about  8^0 
upon  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  entered  Cana- 
dian territory. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


VcBfiatkai  and  Afiricvltvffal  PkMliilitie*— AiHrnal  Life— llinl*-rKJi— 


tHB  great  territory  of  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon  is  divided  into  .parts^  differinfi^ 
radically  in  general  features  of  climate 
and  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Along 
the  Pacific  coast  both  rain  and  snow  fall 
are  great,  vegetation  is  luxurious,  and  the 
air  so  mild  that  in  summer  even  the  ten* 
der  humming-bird  finds  its  way  as  far 
north  as  Juneau.  The  interior,  however 
—comprising  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  and 
tribatariesy  with  its  more  than  330,000  square  miles  of 
area — is  dry ;  the  rainfall  is  small  and  the  temperature 
hoc  in  summer ;  in  winter  the  air  is  dry  and  excessively 
cold,  and  the  snowfall  is  light.  Vegetation  is  confined 
mainly  to  a  moss  which  covers  the  ground  to  a  varying 
thickness,  and  to  three  varieties  of  trees — spruce,  white 
birch,  and  Cottonwood.  These  are  found  abundantly 
from  the  lowest  valleys  to  the  tops  of  all  but  the  highest 
^  mountains.  In  the  flat  valleys  of  the  streams,  exposed  to 
Ibe  rays  of  the  sun  and  with  plenty  of  water,  the  spruce 
grow  as  thickly  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  some  attain- 
ing a  diameter  of  two  feet,  while  trees  a  foot  in  diameter 
are  common.  On  the  sides  of  hills,  however,  the  trees  be- 
come suddenly  stunted  in  appearance,  the  spruce  rarely 
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exceeding  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  but  the  tingi  of 
growth  being  as  thin  and  close  as  the  leaves  of  a  b«Mtk. 
The  white  birch,  n<it  less  lieaiitiful  here  than  southward, 
rarely  exceeds  eight  inches  in  thickness ;  the  cotton«*oud 
attains  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  Willow  bushes  and  alder 
trees  are  found  in  the  tnoist  i*.  ^  and  berries  of  sev- 
eral ground  and  bog  growing  species  are  found  often 
in  great  profusion,  and  there  are  not  a  few  species  of 
wild  tl«>wers,  amt>ng  which  the  most  common  and  readily 
recognized  is  a  golden-rtnl  abi>ut  six  inches  in  height' 
Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  the  temperature  be- 
comes milder,antl  grasses  grow  luxuriantly ;  but  the  trees 
grow  smaller,  until  the  characteristic  tree-clad  landscape 
of  the  Yukon  merges  into  a  liare,n>lling  Utmlnt^  or  frozen 
morass,  skirting  the  shores  of  llchring  Sea.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  long  hours  of  sunshine, garden  vegetables, 
when  planted  on  hill  •  sides  exp(»sed  to  the  sun,  spring 
with  great  rapidity  out  of  the  fertile  st>ii.  Potatoes  are 
gr«>wn  ti>  a  weight  of  seven  or  eight  pimnds,  turnips  six- 
teen pounds  while  cabtKiges,  radishes,  etc.,  arc  readily 
raisetl.  The  larger  vegetables  however,  are  coarse  in 
texture.  The  agricultural  p(»ssibilities  of  the  Yukon  arc 
greater  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  but  the  short 
summer  probably  will  m»t  all«iw  the  raising  of  cereab 
or  fruits  that  ret|uire  a  long  season  to  ri|)en,  and  it  will 
hardly  support  an  indefiendcnt  agricultural  pi>pulation. 
Several  small  vegetable  gardens  at  Dawscm  were  a  source 
of  large  revenue  to  their  owners.  A  bunch  of  about  six 
radishes  each  no  larger  than  the  end  of  one's  thumb, 
readily  bn>ught  $i  in  the  restaurants. 

Animal  life  in  the  Yukon  valley  is  not  so  varied  as 
farther  south,  but  its  species  are  important,  and  in  places 
exceedingly  abundant.  Easily  first  is  the  moose.  This 
the  grandest  of  the  ileer. family,  is  found  in  the  whole 
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region  of  trees  and  is  very  abundant  on  the  Klun- 
dike— undoubtedly  much  more  plentiful  than  in  any 
part  of  iU(  more  familiar  ran^c  to  the  e.\trcinc  south 
and  eastward.  Of  the  stature  of  the  tallest  horse,  it 
wanders  at  will  from  valley  to  mountain-top,  in  winter 
browsing  upon  the  tender  twigs  of  the  willow  and  white 
birch,  the  li|;;ht  snow  not  impelling;  its  movements  and 
causing  it  to  **  yard/*  as  farther  south.  In  summer  it  is 
bunted  by  lying  in  wait  for  it  at  |)aths  lea<ling  to  certain 
lakes.  During  the  winter  of  1897-8  probably  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  killed  around  Dawson  by  Indians  and 
white  men.  A  few  years  ago  moose-hams  could  be  pur- 
chased for  $3  each ;  how  they  bring  $t  to  $1.50  per  pound, 
the  hides  being  worth  $25  to  $30  each  for  moccasins  and 
the  larger  gold -sacks.  The  moose  of  the  extreme  west 
of  Alaska  has  lately  been  found  to  be  of  a  new  s|>ccies» 
distinguished  chiefly  for  its  great  size,  and  has  been  given 
the  name  of  AUrs  gig^MS.  The  moose  of  the  Klondike, 
when  specimens  have  been  examined  by  naturalists,  will 
probably  be  found  different  both  from  the  latter  and 
from  the  common  moose.  Aid's  awiThtWtt.  A  pair  of 
antlers*  respectively  4  feet  7  inches  and  4  feet  5  inches, 
evidently  locked  together  in  mortal  combat,  were  found 
on  Stewart  River  in  July,  1898.  These,  though  not  large 
for  Alaskan  moose^  sufliciently  indicate  what  a  struggle 
of  giants  had  taken  place  before  they  died  of  exhaustion 
or  were  pulled  down  by  wolves. 

The  woodland  caribou  roams  as  far  north  as  Big 
Salmon  River,  where  it  is  known  by  the  Takish  Ind- 
ians  as  *^Mut-siq.**  North  of  there,  and  ranging  to 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Behring  Sea,  is  the 
barren-ground  caribou,  or  Wild  reindeer,  found  often  in 
immense  bands,  which  migrate  each  year  in  search  of  a 
peculiar  gray  moss  which  constitutes  their  fcKxi.    The 


BIG  GAME 

lieadwaters  of  Forty-Mile  ami  of  Klomlike  are  twi*  i-cii- 
tre»  of  cr«at  abundance.  Several  years  a^o  three  hun- 
dred were  killed  in  Forty>Milc  town..  Karly  the  (>ast  (all 
two  white  men  on  the  ut>|>er  Khmdike  killed  forty -!(e\-en, 
and  acveral  huntent  tndeiiendently  reportnl  the  herd, 
which  was  then  ehanpnt;  its  fcedingtrrounds,  as  number- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty  thousand.  Ten  years  at;o  deer 
were  regarded  ai  nt>t  occurring  ca.-it  of  the  coa»t  moun- 
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tains ;  but  at  the  Canyon,  at  I^ke  Labarge,  and  near  Big 
Salmon  I  saw  numerous  unmistakable  *'dver*'  traeks  in 
the  mud  and  light  snow  that  could  lurdly  luve  been  any 
but  those  of  the  Silka  deer. 

The  white  goat  is  found  in  the  Chilkoi>t  Mountains 
and  northward  t<>  Lake  Labarge.  A  species  of  moun- 
tain sheep,  differing  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn 
in  its  pelt  being  woollier  and  of  a  dirty  while  color  (i>rob- 
ably  "  Dall*s  sheep  '^  has  been  killed  at  Furt  Keliant-e, 
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^Stone's  sheep/*  another  variety  of  the  bi^h(»rn«  discov- 
ered  in  1896  on  the  Stikecn  River,  may  also  be  fount!  in 
the  Yukon  Valley. 

Bears  are  plentiful  and  of  two  kinds  in  the  Vukon  :  a 
sio-called  **f[rhz\y^**  or  ^*  silver  tip/*  and  the  black  iHr^r, 
both  the  black  and  **  cinnamon  "  phases  lieiu};:  foumi  t«>- 
gether.  The  caches'of  the  lonely  pn»si>ector  are  occa- 
sionally broken  into  by  s^rizzties,  and  on  the  np|ier  Klon- 
dike  a  miner  was  killed  by  one.  In  the  early  summer, 
after  their  winter'^  sleep,  black  licars  fre(|uerit  the  ex* 
piMcd  hill  •sides,  diijfpni;  for  rcM>ts  and  old  berries.  A 
party  on  Stewart  River,  in  descending  that  river  forty 
miles  cm  a  smalt  raft  in  189S,  killed  five. 

The  gray  or  timber  wolf  is  found  in  scattered  bands. 
They  feed  upon  the  moose  and  carilxai,  ancl  seldom  at- 
tack  miners^  Sf>mctimes  they  attain  great  size  and 
weight.  Mr.  J.  B.  Burnham,  «>f  Forvst  tiud  Strettm^  capt- 
ured  cmc  near  Port  Selkirk  that  weighetl  upwards  of 
ISO  pounds.  A  hunter  on  the  upper  Klondike  killed 
<mc;  and  obtained  from  the  carcase  nearly  a  qmtrt  of 
oiU  it  being  the  only  wolf,  the  hunter  toUl  me,  he  ever 
saw  that  had  any  fat  at  all.  I  saw  the  s(M>t  on  the 
Kkmdike  where  the  band  to  which  this  lielongeti  had 
attacked,  killed,  and  devoured  a  m<M>se  only  a  few  days 
-before.  Two  apparently  distinct  kintis  are  met  with, 
recognitcd  as  the  *'gray**  and  the  **  black,'*  but  they  are 
rqpirdcd  by  scientists  as  individual  variations  of  the 
same  species.  The  red  fox,  the  valuable  black  or  silver- 
gray  fox,  the  white  or  Arctic  fox,  the  cross  fox,  and  the 
bine  or  stcme  fox  are  found  in  places  plentifully,  the  last 
three  being  confined  to  the  shores  of  Ilehring  Sex 

The  furs  from  the  Klondike  are  of  the  most  beautiful 
descriptiim,  rather  pale  in  color,  but  exceedingly  fine. 
Bearer,  formerly  more  plentiful  than  now,  are  taken  by 
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the  Indiana  with  a  harpoon  throufi^h  a  hole  in  the  ice,  the 
spot  being  batted  with  willow  twigs  or  else  by  means  of 
a  peculiar  dead-fall  of  poles  built  on  the  bank  near  their 
homes.  Muskrat  are  plentiful.  The  wolverine  (not  a 
**wolf  **of  any  !iort,but  the  largest  of  the  weasels)  roams 
everywhere,  and  is  taken  in  dead-falls.  Its  coarse  brown 
and  black  fur  has  small  market  value,  but  is  in  great  de- 
mand for  the  trimming  of  the  winter  garments  of  the 
miner.  The  sable,ermine,  mink^and  otter  are  found  every- 
where, the  last  two  not  being  plentiful  The  varying 
hare, or  **  rabbit,**  b  esceediiigly  plentiful  in  some  years, 
rare  in  others.  It  b  taken  in  sinew  snares  by  the  Indians, 
and  its  white  coat  b  crut  into  strips,  plaited,  and  sewed 
into  coats,  mittens,  and  robes^  the  fur  being  the  lightest 
and  warmest  known,  except  the  Arctic  hare,  a  species 
with  longer  fur  found  near  the  Behring  Sea. 

The  Canada  lynx,  or  '**  bob-cat,**  comes  and  goes  with 
the  rabbits,  upon  which  it  feeds.  Its  fur  makes  one  of 
the  best  robes.  A  species  of  marmot,  or  large  ^  ground- 
hog,**  found  in  theChilkoots  and  along  the  coast,  is  taken 
In  snares  for  its  fur,  which  makes  warm  and  serviceable 
robes.  A  kind  of  ground  squirrel  is  found,  whose  pelts 
make  the  lightest  and  best  fttrkas^  and  a  small  mouse 
(probably  **  Dawson's  mouse  '*)  frequents  the  cabins  of  the 
miners  after  provender;  but  the  most  familiar  of  all  the 
small  animals  b  the  red  squirrel,  the  same  saucy,  chat- 
tering, scolding,  cone-tearing,  snow-burrowing  little  beast 
cm  Bonanta  Creek  as  in  the  New  England  States. 

Bird  life  b  both  abundant  and  interesting.  There 
never  was  an  hour  of  the  day  in  winter  when  the  chip- 
per of  birds  was  not  to  be  heard,  and  as  spring  ap- 
proached the  woods  seemed  alive  with  flocks  of  small 
cone-eating,  red-polled  linnets  and  white-winged  cross- 
bills, and  there  was  no  visitor  more  welcome  to  the 
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cabins  of  the  miners  than  the  Canada  jay,  «>r  mouse* 
bird,  the  same  fearless,  cnnfidinp^«  mysterious  camp-thief 
as  in  the  woods  of  Maine.  But  the  most  strtktn]^  feat- 
are  of  the  Klondike  landscape  is  the  raven,  whose  hollow 
^klonk**  is  heard  everywhere,  hauntin^j^  the  cabins  in 
winter  for  whatever  may  be  thrown  out,  feastini;  on  the 
leavings  of  hunters  and  wolves,  in  summer  nesting  on 
the  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  Yukon.  No  traveller  down 
the  river  has  failed  to  notice  the  thousands  t>f  holes  in 
the  tall  sand -.banks  on  the  upper  Vuk<m,  the  nesting- 
place  of  the  bank  swallow,  which,  with  its  much  less 
common  relatives,  the  violet -green  swallow  and  the 
common  eave  or  cliff  swallow,  which  nest  in  the  crags, 
are  only  summer  visitors  to  these  regions. 

Whoever  imagines  that  there  are  no  birds  in  Klondike 
should  have  stood  with  me  at  my  cabin  one  ilay  early 
in  May,  after  the  spring  migration  had  begun.  He 
would  have  thought  a  bird-shop  had  been  there  turnetl 
loose  among  the  evergreens  and  birches.  He  would 
have  heard  the  cheery  song  of  the  western  robin,  the 
^tsillip**  of  the  red-shafted  flicker,  the  soft  murmur  of 
the  beautiful  and  rare  Br>hemian  waxwing,  the  jangling 
notes  of  the  graceful  rusty  grackle  walking  the  margins 
of  the  creek,  the  lisping  **tsip**  of  the  yellow  -  rumped 
warUer,  the  chipper  of  white  -  crowned  sparrows  and 
slate-colored  junais,  mingled  with  the  melodious  love- 
songs  of  white -winged  cross -bills,  and  the  twittering 
of  innumerable  red-polls  feeding  in  the  birches.  Game 
birds«  however,  were  not  plentiful.  I  shot  two  ruffed 
grouse,  several  Canada  grouse,  and  one  blue  grouse — ^all 
I  saw.  Flocks  of  small  ptarmigan  were  frequently  met 
with  on  the  wind  -swept  tops  of  the  hills.  Geese  and 
ducks  nest  sparingly  along  the  larger  watercourses. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  water  the  lake  trout 
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grows  to  great  size  in  the  upper  lakes,  being  taken 
weighing  24  pounds.  The  grayling  is  taken  in  spring 
with  hook  and  line»with  either  a  bait  or  a  A>\  it  being  said 
to  rise  readily  to  the  *'  coachman/*  **  brown  hackle,"  and 
**  raven/*  The  burbot,  or  f resh«water  cusk,  is  taken  «hi 
set  lines  in  spring.  The  pike  is  taken  in  great  numbers 
at  Medicine  Lake,  on  the  trail  to  Birch  Creek,  weigh- 
ing 15  to  t8  pounds.  The  sucker  occurs  on  the  authori* 
ty  of  Dr.  Dawson.  The  whitelish  is  taken  in  the  lakes 
and  in  the  Yukon  at  Dawson,  weighing  as  high  as  40 
pounds.  But  the  fish  of  fish  is  the  salmon,  of  which 
there  are  several  species  or  varieties.  The  salmon  is  a 
salt-water  fish,  which  resorts  to  fresh  water  every  few 
years  to  spawn.  The  **  king  **  salmon  reaches  Dawson 
between  the  loth  and  tsth  of  June,  and  is  taken,  weigh* 
ing  as  high  as  51  pounds,  in  weirs  by  the  Indians  and 
by  the  white  men  with  drift-nets  150  to  250  feet  long. 
Salmtm  of  80  pounds'  weight  have  been  reported  at  Fort 
Reliance.  A  few  king  salmon  ascend  the  rapids  and  can- 
yon as  far  as  the  f(X>t  of  Marsh  Lake,  but  it  is  not  proba* 
ble  that  many,  after  their  exhausting  journey  of  nearly 
two  thousand  miles,  almost  or  quite  without  focxi,  ever 
reach  the  sea  alive  again.  By  August  the  biggest  of 
the  king  salmon  have  passed  up  river.  The  ^silver** 
salmon  is  the  next  run^and  weighs  not  over  30  pounds. 
After  the  silver  is  the  third  and  most  plentiful  ^nin** 
of  all,  the  dog  salmon,  so  called  either  from  the  resem* 
blance  of  its  teeth  to  those  canines,  or  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  the  staple  article  of  dog*focxi. 

The  price  of  salmon  on  June  15,  1898,  was  $2  a  pound, 
by  midsummer  2$  cents  a  pound.  One  party  of  white 
men  in  the  height  of  the  king  **  run  '*  in  one  day  caught 
seven  fish,  weighing  150  pounds,  for  which  they  re* 
ceived  $75. 
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A  wrong  impression  generally  prevails  concerning  the 
Yukon  mosquito*  The  statement  will  hardly  be  credit- 
ed that  during  the  whole  summer  on  the  flat  at  Daw- 
son I  did  not  see  a  single  one !  On  the  islands  in  the 
river,  in  new  creeks  not  yet  cleared  of  trees,  however, 
they  were  exceedingly  numerous.  On  Bonanza  Creek, 
which  was  cleared  partially,  they  were  hardly  more  an- 
noying than  in  a  certain  town  less  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  New  York  city  where  these  words  are  being 
written.  Undoubtedly,  as  one  approaches  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon  the  mosquitoes  grow  more  deadly,  until 
«ine  can  quite  believe  the  returned  missionary  who  said 
that  at  his  station  the  mosquitoes  were  so  thick  that 
when  a  man  wanted  to  tell  the  time  of  day  he  had  to 
throw  a  stick  into  the  air  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the 
son !  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  River  a  horse  was 
killed  in  a  single  night,  and  men  in  the  woods  without 
protection  have  been  so  blinded  by  their  stings  that  they 
haVe  lost  their  way.  Even  smoke  sometimes  fails  to  re- 
pel their  attacks  altogether.  When  one  is  travelling  it 
is  necessary  to  tie  a  bit  of  netting  over  the  hat-brim,  and 
wlien  sleeping  out-of-doors  the  face  must  be  covered  with 
netting,  and  even  then  the  sound  of  their  singing  as  they 
try  to  get  through  will  keep  a  nervous  person  awake. 

The  natives  of  the  Yukon  Valley  are  a  hunting  race, 
snbsisting  in  winter  upon  the  moose  and  caribou,  and  in 
sommer  upon  fish.  Out  of  the  skins  of  the  former  they 
make  their  clothes  and  the  coverings  of  their  winter 
houses;  and,  until  it  became  more  profitable  to  sell  meat 
to  the  increasing  number  of  white  men,  they  trapped 
quantities  of  furs,  which  they  sold  to  the  traders,  receiv- 
ing in  return  blankets, g^ns,  ammunition,  flour,  tea,  sugar, 
and  tobacoa  From  Pelly  River  down  the  tribes  are  of 
the  "Athapaskan"*  branch  of  the  Tinhd- Apache  family 
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of  North  American  Indians,  but  tovards  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon  the  Indians  are  replaced  by  Eskinws. 
wbo«e  villages  continue  at  short  intervals  to  Behrine 


am  Twi  strtMMKK  Kivn 


The  Indians  of  the  Klondike  Ri\'er,  numbering  about 
seventy  souls,  are  known  to  themselves  as  "  Tro-chu-tin,** 
and  Cbeir  river  as  the  **  Tron-duk,"  of  which  the  miners* 
**  Klondike  "  is  a  corruption. 

In  their  summer  costume,  these  Indians  affect  "store  * 
clothes,  the  men  imitating  the  miners, even  to  their  broad, 
irray.cow'boyhats:  while  the  women  imitate  their  white 
sisters  to  a  corresponding  degree  in  dresses  and  jackets 
from  the  well-filled  stores  of  the  trader.  In  winter,  how 
ever,  when  hunting,  one  sees  them  in  their  former  wild 
picturesqueness.  The  men  wear  legging*trousers  with 
moccasins,  made  in  one  garment,  uf  caribou  skin  with 
hair  inside,  and  worn  next  to  the  skin ;  a  shirt  of  the  same 
or  rabbit  skin,  or  of  blanket-stuff,  which  in  vividness  and 
variety  of  color  rivals  the  spectrum ;  a  sable  or  beaver 
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c^t,«id  bi^  pocket-like  mittens  of  rabbit  ur  caribou 
skin,  witb  hair  inside,  or  moosehide  lined  with  lynx  fur. 

The  bouse-dress  of  the  women  is  made  of  calico  or 
doth.  Over  this,  when  travcllinif,  they  wear  a  vnhimi- 
notts  dress  reaching  half-way  from  the  knees  t<>  the 
sroand,  with  a  lar^  hood,  which  can  be  pulled  over  the 
head,  bat  is  used  more  often  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
baby;  while  a  kerchief  of  fancy  cotton  or  silk  is  tied 
around  the  head.    The  children  dress  entirely  in  furs,  the 


nnjuit  «m^a  aptu  pallet  moom  with  ToboccAin 


boj»  wearing  Icgsinif-trousers  and  deerskin  shirts,  or  far- 
km$  provided  with  hoods,  the  mittens  of  the  very  smallest 
being  sewed  fast  to  the  sleeves ;  while  the  girls  wear  gar. 
menu  like  those  of  their  mothers.  When  so  rigged  they 
roll  about  in  the  snow  at  play  as  unmindful  of  cold  as 


MOOSE    HUNTING 

pi^r  bean.  Every  Indian  village  has  a  plentiful  aiuort- 
mentof  nattve'^wolfor  Eslcjmodofi^  These  are  mainly 
cmpluyed  to  haul  their  toboggans  of  birch-wood,  on  which 


i^S^^ 


are  placed  all  their  goods,  including  even  the  babies  and 
small  pups,  when  they  travel  from  place  to  place  in  pur- 
suit of  the  moose  and  caribou.  The  winter's  hunt  lasts 
several  months,  and  the  whole  village,  including  old  men, 
women,  and  nursing  babes,  accompany  the  hunters.  The 
winter  houses  are  maile  of  caribou  sLins  sewed  together 
to  make  a  rounded  cover  and  hauled  over  a  dome-shaped 
frame  of  bent  poles  set  into  a  ridge  of  snow  banked  up 
in  the  form  of  an  ellipse  eighteen  feet  long  by  twel\-e 
feet  wide,  the  ground  inside  being  covered  with  spruce 
boughs.  A  lai^  bole  u  left  overhead  for  the  smoke  of 
the  camp-fire  to  asceacL  The  hunters  go  ahead  upon 
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snow-shoes,  while  the  women  follow  with  the  camp  e(]iiip- 
ment  to  a  designated  spot,  generally  six  or  seven  miles 
distant,  where  they  make  camp.  The  moose  is  surround* 
cd  in  its  feeding-ground  by  a  band  of  eight  or  more  hunt- 
ers^  who  are  generally  able  to  secure  a  quick  shot  as  it 
nmSk  although  some  of  the  best  hunters  prefer  to  stalk 
and  shoot  the  moose  as  it  lies  in  its  bed  in  the  snow. 
The  meat  is  hauled  to  camp  by  dogs^  and  the  hides 
dressed  by  the  women.  The  traders  supply  them  with 
modem  repeating  rifles,  which  they  use  with  a  success 
that  is  not  remarkable  when  one  considers  that  only  A 
few  years  ago  they  had  no  more  effective  weapons  than 
bows  and  arrows  and  stout  spearsw  The  snow-shoes  are 
long  and  narrow,  with  upturned  toes,  the  frame  being  of 
white  birch,  filled  with  caribou-skin  webbing. 

Their  canoes  are  made  of  birch-bark,  but  in  construc- 
tion are  less  like  the  birch*  canoe  of  the  East  than  the 
Eskimo  fyat^  or  skin -boat.  They  are  slender  and 
graoefiil  in  appearance,  with  high,  upturned  ends,  the 
forward  part  being  decked  over  with  bark  ior  about  five 
feet*  Like  the  fyaJt^  a  man*s  canoe  usually  carries  but 
one  grown  person ;  the  women*s  or  family  canoe  is  not 
decked  over  and  is  somewhat  larger.  The  occupant  sits 
in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  and  propels  it  skilfully  by 
means  of  a  single-bladed  paddle  deftly  dip))ed  from  side 
to  side.  When  going  up-stream  in  shallow  water  the 
canoe-man  nses  two  slender  poles,  one  in  each  hand, 
with  which  he  digs  his  way  along. 


CHAPTER  XXin 


tm  nutmn  far  St  MIcImcI— FoftyMfle-**  E«cle  Cllf  *— **Slar*  awl 

ScvtMy-Mito  "  Ciiic» 


••< 


X  the  i6th  day  of  September  ice  was 
making  in  the  gulches^  and  what 
was  thought  to  be  the  last  steam- 
boat which  could  reach  St.  Michael  and  con- 
nect with  the  ocean  vessel  for  home  before 
navigation  closed  left  Dawson  with  a  mill- 
ion  and  a  half  in  gold-dust  and  a  goodly  number  of 
passengers^  who  chose  the  longer  route  by  Behring  Sea 
to  the  now  quicker  route  by  which  we  had  entered  the 
Yukon  a  year  before.    Our  journey — the  ten  days  by 
river  on  the  JuAm  CadaAjr^  fastest  of  river -boats,  the 
grand  scenery,  the  native  villages  and  settlements  (k 
historic  interest  along  the  Yukon»  the  ten  days  of  wait- 
ing at  Ueak  St.  Michael  for  an  ocean  steamer  to  ap- 
pear, the  incidents  on  shipboard,  the  brief  stay  amid  the 
incomparable  glacier- topped  mountains  and  land  -  iocke«l 
inleu  of  Unalaska,  with  its  sea-birds,  Aleuts,  and  smoking: 
volcanoes,  the  six-day  ocean  voyage  to  Seattle,  and  the 
final  adieus  to  friends  and  companions  in  hunger  and 
pfenty,in  misery  and  good-fortune-^l  these  were  a  fitting 
close  to  sixteen  months  of  an  experience  that  none  of  us 
cnn  hope  to  see  repeated  in  a  lifetime:    A  life  of  freedom 
and  adventure  has  a  fascination  which  grows  rather  than 
^liminislies^  and  yet  the  privatiims  that  every  person  who 
vent  into  Klondike  endured  taught  him  better  to  separate 
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the  (ood  from  the  bad«  the  essential  from  the  non-essenttal« 
and  to  recognize  the  real  blessings  and  comf«>rts  of  ci viliza- 
tion*  This  imperfect  story  of  what  I  saw  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  movements  of  people  in  the  history  of  the 
world  cannot  come  to  a  close  without  more  particular 
reference  to  what  has  been  taking  place,  liot  only  in  Klon- 
dike proper,  but  in  our  own  American  territory.    It  has 
been  shown  that  the  great  ^mineral  belt,**  rich  not  only 
in  sold,  but  in  copper,  silver,  coal,  and  other  minerals, 
eontinues  westward  to  the  very  sands  of  the  beaches  of 
Behrtng  Sea,  embracing  a  vast  territory,  which,  together 
with  that  of  the  unexplored  rivers  of  the  Canadian  Yukon, 
will^  it  is  safe  to  predict,  furnish  a  field  for  prospecting 
during  the  life  of  this  generation. 

During  the  winter  of  1897-98,  Forty-Mile,  Birch  Creek, 
and  other  streams  on  the  American  side  of  the  141st  me- 
ridiaii,  were  relocated  by  new  men,  chiefly  in  claims  of  1320 
feet,  or  twenty  acres,  the  extreme  limit  allowed  under  the 
United  States  law.  Not  much  work  has  yet  been  done, 
the  creeks,  on  account  of  the  lower-grade  earth,  being 
rq^arded  as  **  company,"  or  hydraulicking,  **  propositions.'* 
The  International  Boundary  crosses  Forty-Mile  River 
twenty«three  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  has  been  clearly 
cut  out  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  to  a  point  on  the  Yukon  forty 
miles  below  Forty-Mile.  The  Canadian  Forty-Mile  min- 
ing district  includes  the  head  of  Sixty  •  Mile.  Nothing 
startlingly  large  was  found  on  Forty-Mile  until  Miller 
Creek,  Sixty* Mile,  was  discovered  by  O.  C,  otherwise 
**  Kinky**  Miller,  in  1892,  from  which  the  next  year  eighty 
men  took  out  $100,000.  In  1896  a  German-Swiss,  John- 
nie Mttller,  took  $12,000  out  of  No.  17  below  Discovery, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  deposit  at  San  Francisco  286 
pounds  of  gold,  for  which  he  received  $54,639,  besides 
paying  about  $13,000  in  wages;  while  Charlie  Anderson 
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and  another  took  out  $i  7«ooo  more.  The  output  of  Forty- 
Mile  in  t9g6  was  $46o,ooa  The  present  town  contains 
about  tvo  hundred  cabins,  and  probably  fewer  persons. 

Fifty  miles  below  Forty*  Mile,  at  the  mouth  of  Mis- 
sion Creek,  on  tributaries  of  which  c^old  was  first  found 
in  1895,  a  town  was  laid  off  by  twenty -eight  miners  on 
the  38th  of  May,  1898,  and  named  *'Eagle  City.**  Cabin- 
sites  were  allotted  by  drawing  numbered  slips  of  paper 
oat  of  a  hat.  About  a  thousand  persons  wintered  there, 
and  it  has  been  selected  as  a  United  States  military-  pi>st. 

Thirty  miles  below  Mission  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of 
Seventy-Mile  Creek,  a  stream  150  miles  long,  that  in  18K8 
paid  $50  per  day  to  men  with  rockers,  a  town-site  was  laid 
off,  in  the  winter  of  1897-98,  and  called  ^  Star  City.**  In 
the  spring  it  was  flooded,  so  another  town  was  start- 
ed two  miles  above  on  the  Yukon,  called  **  Seventy-Mile 
City,**  with  a  population  of  two  or  three  hundred. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  below  Dawson  the  Yu- 
kon enters  the  *"  Yukon  Flats,**  an  ancient  lake-bed  a 
hundred  miles  in  width  and  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  through  which  the  river  courses,  spread- 
ing out  in  a  maze  of  channels  to  an  extreme  width  of 
ten  miles.  Seven  miles  beyond  the  head  of  the  Flats, 
straggling  for  two  miles  along  a  low  bluff,  is  Circle  City,  a 
town  of  about  three  hundred  cabins,  including  the  stores 
of  the  two  old  companies,  oflice  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner,  a  go%-erhment  school,  an  Episcopal  mis- 
sion, and  a  miners'  association,  with  a  library  of  one  thou- 
sand volumes.  Government  is  represented  by  the  Com- 
missioner, two  customs  officers,  a  deputy  internal  reve- 
nue collector,  a  deputy  marshal,  and  a  postmaster.  The 
first  Commissioner,  Hon.  John  B.  Crane,  entered  upon  his 
duties  on  October  2,  1897.  The  Birch  Creek  diggings, 
lying  from  thirty  to  eighty  miles  back  of  Circfe  City, 
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in  1892  by  t#o  Russian  half-breeds,  Pitka 
and  Sorresco.  Next  year  Henry.  Lewis,  John  McLeod, 
and  Gus  WiHiams  worked  **Pitka*s  Bar'*  with  such  re- 
suits  that  when  the  news  reached  Forty-Mile,  where  the 
season  had  not  been  an  encouraging  one,  eighty  men, 
or  about  half  the  population,  were  gi%'en  outfits  on  credit 
by  McQuesten,  and  descended  to  a  point  on  the  Yukon 
twelve  miles  above  the  present  Circle  City,  and  establish- 
ed a  town,  which  they  nameil  *^  Circle  City,"  from  its 
supposed  proximity  to  the  Arctic  Circle  (it  was  really 
somewhat  to  the  southward).  The  spring  following 
several  cabins  were  washed  away,  so  the  town  was  moved 
to  its  present  site.  That  winter  Mammoth,  Mastodon^ 
Hog*em»  Greenhorn,  and  Independence  creeks  were  pros- 
pected, yielding  $9000.  Other  creeks  were  added,  and, 
in  1S95,  the  output  was  $400,000,  with  a  population  of  700. 
la  1896  the  output  was  $900,000,  for  a  tot^I  population  of 
90a  Regarding  the  future  of  this  district,  abandoned 
fM'  Klondike,  Samuel  C.  Dunham,  United  States  Labor 
Statistician,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1897-98  in  Circle 
City,  makes  this  remarkable  report : 

-The  prcdktiofi  b  here  made.  luMd  on  authentkr  information, 
Ibaft  the  ten  miles  of  ground  on  Mastodon  and  Mammoch  (which 
aie  one  creek  except  in  designation)  already  prospected,  will 
eventually  produce  as  much  gold  as  any  successive  ten  miles  on 
Ponsnn.  while  the  ten  claims  on  Ma<itodon.  from  4  beltiw  to  5 
above  Disccnrefy.  inclusive,  will  without  doubt  prove  as  productive 
as  aay  tea  claims  on  Eldorado,  uken  in  their  numerical  order. 
Furtbennore.  on  account  of  the  even  distribution  of  gold  in  the 
Bifeh  Creek  district,  the  output  here,  extending  over  a  kmger 
peHod  of  time  and  emptying  larger  numbers  of  men.  will  be  of 
incalculably  greater  economic  bene^t  to  the  community  than  the 
phenomenal  production  of  the  creeks  in  the  Kkxidike 
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Lcfs  than  a  thousand  wintered  in  189S-99  at  Circle 
City. 

At  Port  Hamlin,  an  Alaska  Commercial  Company  post, 
the  river  enters  the  mountains,  or  ^  Lower  Ramparts." 
Fifty  miles  farther,  at  the  mouth  of  &Iinook  Creek,  is 
*  Rampart  City,**  esubltshed  in  the  fall  of  1897  chiefly 
by  a  number  of  intending  miners,  who  had  started  for 
Klondike  cm  various  regular  and  specially  chartered 
steamers^  and  were  froien  in  and  staked  a  number  of 
creeks  tributary  to  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Minook 
Creek,  a  stream  on  which  fine  gold  had  been  found  in 
1S82.  In  1893  John  Minook,  a  Russian  half-breed,  found 
the  first  coarse  gold  on  Little  Minook,  a  tributary  of  Big 
MidooIl  In  1896  there  were  seven  men  at  work  ;  in  the 
spring  of  1897  thirteen  men  cleaned  up  122  ounces  of 
gold.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  **  stranded  "  men  who 
wintered  there  in  1897-98.  only  eighty-five  did  any  pros- 
pecting or  work,  and  that  was  mainly  on  five  claims  on 
Little  Minook,  which  cleaned  up  about  $1 10,000,  of  which 
^j,ooo  came  from  No.  6  above  Discovery.  In  April, 
1898;  an  Idaho  miner,  named  Range,  discovered  bench- 
diggings  of  value  on  a  hill  between  two  tributaries  of 
Minook,  naming  it  ** Idaho  Bar/*  and  other  **  bars**  were 
sabsequently  discovered  in  similar  situations.  During 
the  winter  of  i9q^-<^  a  large  part  of  the  population, 
then  numbering  about  a  thousand,  stampeded  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Koyukuk  River,  where  a  number  of 
parties  had  gone  the  fall  before.  But  nothing  impor- 
tant appears  to  have  resulted. 

The  most  significant  discovery  was  made  on  the  Neu* 
kluk  River,  a  tributary  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
Pish  River— a  stream  150  miles  long  and  navigable  for 
steamboats — which  enters  ni>lovin  Bay,  Behring  Sea, 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  St.  Michael.    In  4895  traces 
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ci  coarse  gold  were  discovered  on  the  Neukluk  by  one 
Johansen,  a  miner  vho  was  ** grub-staked*'  by  Edwin 
Englest^'J,  a  trader  of  Unalaklik  and  St.  MichaeL  In 
the  winter  of  1897-98,  se%*eral  parties,  consisting  mainly 
of  some  miners  who  had  reachcil  St.  Michael  on  vessels 
of  loo  deep  draught  to  enter  the  Yuktm,  prosficcted  and 
found  gold.  \V.  P.  jklelsing,  of  San  Francisci»,  made  the 
first  discovery  of  importance^  in  March,  at  the  mouth 
of  **Melsing  Creek,'*  and  A.  P.  Mordaunt,  of  the  same 
city,  found  even  better  diggings  on  **C)phir  Creek"  and 
its  tributaries,  **  Dutch  **  and  **  Sweetcake  **  creeks.  Ophir 
Creek  showed  $2  to  the  pan,  the  diggings  being  shallow. 
Three  men,  with  a  rocker  built  out  of  baking  -  powder 
packing-cases,  rocked  out  $1500  in  eleven  i»r  twelve  day.s, 
and  $70  in  two  days.  During  the  summer  about  two 
hundred  persons  outfitted  at  St.  Michael  for  the  new 
diggings^  and  IcHrated  other  tributaries  of  the  Neukluk. 
^Council  City," eighteen  miles  up  the  Neukluk,  was  the 
centre  of  the  nev:  diggings,  and  consisted,  in  )Iay,  189H, 
of  two  dwellings — ^a  log  cabin  and  a  tent.  Not  much 
work  was  done  until  the  foIKiwing  winter,  when  a  num- 
ber of  claims  were  opened  up.  In  the  spring  the  first 
steamer  arriving  at  Seattle  from  St.  Michael  brought  re- 
ports of  large  clean-ups  at  Council  City,  but  these  were 
accompanied  by  other  news  of  so  sensational  a  character 
that  in  the  published  reports  Gotovin  Bay  and  Fish  River 
were  lost  sight  of.  This  was  no  less  than  the  discovery 
during  the  winter  of  immensely  rich  gold  deposits  on 
Snake  River,  eighty  miles  west  of  CMovin  Ray,  f«>II«>wed 
by  the  discovery  oif  gold  im  tiw  hctuk  samdoi  Behring  Sea 
at  Cape  Nome.  The  most  reliable  account  of  the  dis- 
covery appears  to  be  as  foll<Jws : 

In  September,  1898,  H.  L.  Bkike,  partner  of  W.  F. 
Udsing,  learned  through  an  Eskimo  of  gold  at  Cape 
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Nome.  and  in  company  vitb  Rer.  J.  O.  Ilultbenb  a 
SvedUh  evangelical  missionary  fromUolovin  Bay.  Chris- 
topher Kimtwr.  and  Prank  fN>rter,  went  up  Snake  River, 
and  on  "Anvil  Creek"  discnvered  goMthat  ran  $4  to  the 
pan.  but  did  m>t  stake,  intcndinti  !••  keep  (heir  dtscover)- 
■ecrct  and  return  in  th.e  apriu);  with  pcnvisloas  and  out- 
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fits.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hultberg  gave  the  informatimi  to 
■  fellow-missionary  named  Andenon,  who  immedtatety 
organised  a  party  of  acvcn,  and,  braving  the  storms  of 
that  season,  set  out  for  Cape  Nome,  and  found  on  Anvil 
Creek  even  ricber  diggings  than  Wake's,  staked  claims, 
returned  to  Council  City,  and  claimed  the  honor  of  dis- 
covery. The  secret  being  out,  there  was  a  stampede 
fion  all  the  region  around  abuuL  Four  hundred  men 
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reached  Nome  by  January,  where  they  lived  in  tents  till 
spring.    The  sufferings  of  the  miners,  some  of  whom 
had  oome  two  hundred  miles  overland  from  Kotzebue 
Sound,  were  intense.    Many  tributaries  of  Snake  River 
were  staked,  and  a  city  known  as  **  Anvil  City  '*  laid  out 
at  the  mouth  of  Snake  River.    In  June  or  July,  1899, 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  sand  of  the  beach.     When 
the  news  reached  Dawson  eight  thousand  men  left  that 
place  inside  of  a  week.    On  October  ist  Anvil  City,  or 
*^  Nome  City,**  at  the  mouth  of  Snake  River,  was  a  town 
of  eight  thousand  souls,  with  warehouses,  saloons,  thea- 
tres, tents,  and  cabins  extending  for  four  miles  along  the 
beach.    Many  miles  of  creeks  and  the  beach  for  thirteen 
males  were  staked  in  claims,  the  beach  gold  being  secured 
with  rockers.    The  output  of  the  whole  region,  includ- 
ing Pish  River,  for  the  summer  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000 
— much  more  than  the  Klondike  for  its  first  year ;  and 
if  the  diggings  prove  as  extensive  as  supposed  Klondike 
will  be  surpassed.    In  the  spring  it  is  expected  that  not 
than  thirty  or  forty  thousand  persons  will  reach  the 
diggings,  which  are  comparatively  easy  of  access. 


A  final  glance  at  the  upper  Yukon.  Diggings  promis- 
ii^^  some  richness  were  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1898 
at  Atlin  Lake,  a  connection  of  the  Taku  Arm  of  Tagish 
This  field,  only  seventy-five  miles  from  Skagway, 
in  British  Columbia,  and  that  province  immediately 
an  ** alien**  law,  to  prevent  any  but  Canadians 
from  holding  claims  there.  There  was  no  Gold  Commis- 
sioner at  the  start,  records  became  hopelessly  confused, 
and  finally  a  special  commission  had  to  be  appointed  to 
try  to  straighten  the  affairs  out. 

As  this  goes  to  press,  the  output  for  the  third  clean-up 
at  Klondike  is  refforted  at  twenty  millions^  taken  almost 
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wholly  from  the  creeks  previously  described  Dawson 
has  a  population  of  ten  tlniusand,  with  brick  houses,  an 
electric  tramway  under  way  up  Bonanza  Creek«  and  a 
telegraph  line  to  Skagway*  The  railroad  is  being  ex- 
tended towards  White  Horse  Rapids,  where  a  lode  of 
copper  has  been  reported.  A  few  days  after  the  Cape 
Nome  stampede,  cabins  that  had  previously  been  valued 
at  8500  or  more  were  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  The 
town  has  been  much  improved  in  appearance,  and  there 
are  many  desirable  features  of  social  Itfe^such  as  clubs 
—-that  did  not  exist  before.  At  the  present  moment  the 
life  of  Dawson,  as  an  important  mining  camp,  is  limited 
by  that  of  the  half-dozen  creeks  that  have  been  herein 
described,  unless  rich  quartz  ledges  have  meanwhile  been 
disoovered  and  developed. 

The  time  by  single  dog  team  from  Dawson  to  Skag- 
way  has  been  reduced  to  ten  days.  By  relays  of  dogs 
between  the  police  stations  the  mounted  pi»lice  have 
carried  letters  in  nine  days.  *^Jack**  Carr,  the  United 
States  mail  carrier,  referring  to  the  wonderful  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  these  years,  b  reported  to  have 
said:  **If  any  one  had  told  me  a  person  could  make  the 
trip  in  winter  from  Dawson  to  Skagway  without  lighting 
a  match  I  couldn't  have  believed  ic** 
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lOD  fed  iu|ie«  lkrrc-fij«nll»  vt  »cwti-ci|;htli^  inch.  .....••  iS.cu 

ivefuot  iMill-kav. «...., 6l«x> 

b«ll-««vtUe«..... •   1.50 

ptk  Affctk  cmvtnIhicjk 4.I0 

felt  ftkoe*. 5.0D 

**    wunlle*  Mick». 4.«x> 

$,Qa 

or  Mukliik* jjoo 

**   tkn  BiBlteMb 15.00 


Tctti tsyxts 

PftlCBS  PAID  rOK  GOOIM  AT  DA WSU\%  OUTSIDE  OP  THB 
UTOKBS  OP  THB  TWO  PKINXIPAL  TRADING  COMPANIES 
DCRING  WINTER  OP    1897-98 

CiiHw»  #1  each  ;  |l|o  per  box  of  !»> ;  KeMe<iie.  |Lp>  firr  iralkni. 
Ywham  tkeet-acel  M€>ve«,  with  three  joinu  pipe.  |L|D  tu  $75. 
Y«k«i  Ocd.  ^i  ba^Jlet  Ueigh.  #7S- 
DttfS  vp  U*  $400  each. 

Ilofica,  #3|ao  per  pair  :  pative  hay.  $510  l<i  f  iaiH>  |«r  Um. 
Mnccaiiai.  mookc-hiale.  naiive-maile.  $7 :  ftmnerly  50  cencn  per  pair. 
MooPMOs  Caaatlian  Binu«e-hi<lr,  #13  per  |<itr. 
MillMm  aaiiva  Muoie-hiilr,  ^  to  f  10  per  pair. 
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Flmir,  9i<M  to  $ian  per  <«rk  of  50  pnttiHk  in  €k«i«licr,  1897 :  #35  to  fyi 
per  nAck  m  Jaa«afy.  |S«^;  #i3-5o  |irr  nftck  m  May;  #3  pci  ^ack  in 
J«iir«  tfc|Sw 

Ojn^cn,  aluNit  i*|iiNiiiil  tin.  tin  l«>  $35  cack. 

Mcn*ft  cicvff  ain  **|«rkaN**  #50  t«»  fiiw:  Ulie%*  Hink-iJiiii  ** parkas." 
#100;  Uilio**  tailttr-inailc  ckilb  jackciN  $f*$ :  mtn\  %«ii  viotkcx.  ca^ow- 
mail*,  $I3!I  l«>  4^1  S"*  tnnntcrs  wit  lr>»  ikaa  #30  ycr  pair;  oiiak  cir 
naitcii  cmiRk.  9ai»;  tlrill  '^lorkaft,**  «-iib  fox-tail  aruand  hood,  #7  for 
Making :  far  r^die*.  $t  y*  to  iLpHi  each :  »nov-»hnc%  $>>  per  pair. 

Wadiine,  50  c«nt«  |ier  piece :  while  shirts  #i-So  each. 

TiihaccOt  Hmnking,  ^y.y*  per  ponml :  cii^retio,  '<o  omu  per  fmck. 

Fienh  BiatltNi.  #1.50  per  punml :  beef,  $1  |icr  pimnd;  nHMMC,  ^i  t«»$i.75 
per  pnaMi. 

FiivwDoil,  f  3s  to  $75  per  cocU. 

Copjr  <if  Shakcvpcaie,  fyi. 

80XB  STORB   PRICES  DCRnCI}  WIXTSR  OT   1897-98 

• 

Akuhol.  do  to  $S5. 15  per  galliin. 
NaiK  #5uo  per  kc|;  tif  yu  pnamlft. 
Bine  denin,  aft-inch,  7$  cenU  |ier  yard ;  white  —ilin^  95  cenfet  to  50  cents 

per  yank 
PtnciK  necdlm.  thread,  etc,  as  ccnta  each, 
la-ponnd  bUnketx  l^s. 
Rcpcattnsifillcs  $45  ^^^  i  cartrid|se»  for  «anw,  10  cent« 


WAGBll  AT  DAWSON   IX  WIMTBR  AXD  SI*XXRR  tMT   1897-98 

Ofdinaiy  miners  $t  to  #1.50  an  hmu; 

FtnenMn  in  nune««  #15  ami  H|nkaf%l  |ier  day  of  ten  honr^ 

Oidinary  UImw  other  than  minini*.  $1  |ier  hamr. 

Tin-Mniihs  #i-50  an  hoar:  %killctl  wmid-wurkm^  #17  |«r  day  €if  ten 

hoan;  taikifs*  Wfirkmen.  #1.511  an  honr. 
Rartemlers  $15  per  day :  Uwdi- keepers  #17- 90  per  «kiy  :  faio^lealrrs  t^o 

per  day ;  nnMctans  #I7.5«>  lo  |i»»  per  «lay. 
Typewriters  5c»cent%  per  f«»li«v 
SefTicvi  uf  nUM  ami  Iwt^hone  team,  $10  per  hnnr ;  tiriircrs  f^M  per 

month  and  hoank 
Xy|ie«cttcrs  fi.yii  |«r  htmr,  or  $t  per  ihnn^and  enK. 
CtMika  in  rr<4aarants  #■«»>  per  week  ami  Immu^I;  awn  waiters  $«»  per 

week  and  hoanl :  women  waiters  #100  per  nK«th  and  lH«ink 
Barbers  65  per  cent,  of  reoeiptti  of  chair,  #15  to  $|d  per  4lay. 

Dnriag wimnwr  of  iSqS  oanmon  wai^e^  fell  to  60  cent«  an  honr;  winter 
id«|fr-99b  for  ordinary  lalmr  in  mines  #i<»  per  aMnth  with  Uaud. 
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PHICKS  or  COXMODITIRH  AT  DAWSOX  IX  Hl'MXICR  OP   1898 


Onnfcs  «nI  tmwuit,  50  cenit  to  #i.$o  carH. 

WalcffMelMMk  93$  cftt'k. 

Appfea^  SS  cniU  to  $1  cAck 

CliiHB|MiCBc,  fjo  to  iLiD  per  pint;  nhcrry,  #15  per  |MiiI  :  cUi  .,  #1$  per 

pial,  fss  pcf  <pwit ;  ale.  $5  |wr  buttle ;  minenU  water.  $y  per  Wtk^ 
SlM««,  #t ;  lyiir^iuttiic  ti.so;  ImuIi,  f3.sa 


II 

TABUS  OP  DIHTANCBll 

I 

Smi  PmacMco  to  Dnvwin  rM  St.  Michael 44^  to'4Aa9 

SMttle  to  DttWMMi  '*        4uiSto4339 

-       **  Dycii  ••  -        louo 

**       **  Slu^fvajr  (^tcaaibott  mMc) loiji 

J«MM  to  Sluic«a]r. . .  J 106 

Skacmiy  to  Dye*.. 4 

Sktimwj  to  Lake  BchmM  rM  While  l*few  and  Yakon  K*» >       40 

DiaTAXCBS  ACCOKDIKG  TO  MR.  WII^LIAM  OniLVIR*S  SURVRY 


Dye*  to  Sanaiit  of  Chilkool. .  14:76 

••    •♦  Lake  Umleaian 93.06 

.  **    **  Lake  Bemicll  (hcdul  of  mavi|:aticiii  «iii  the  Yakcml  s^ci^ 

**    **  Foot  of  Taci^  Lake  (Caaaitiaii  Ca-aom-  I1«wm'I  73.25 

**    **  Hcttd  of  Miles  Canyon \     Tramway     i  l».9| 

••    **  FoQtof  MileftCanyon.......  I     o|ieralc«l     |  133.56 

**    •*  Head  of  White-llcifi«  Ra|M«K  [         by  I8495 

*•    ■*«  FaotofWhiie^lloneKapiiU.  I       lloiw      I  135.33 

**    ••  Head  of  l4ihe  IjOmrKe 153497 

**    ••  Fool  of  Lake  I Jdnrce 194-39 

*•    *•  Hoocalimina.  or  TeJint<N  River 3i5vSS 

**    *•  Kf  Salmon  River 9|«>.33 

*«    *«  Lklfo  Salmon  River 385.54 

**    **  Fiva-Finfier  Rapids... 344S3 

**    -  felly  River  (Fofft  Selkirk) 403^ 

^    **  Slevaft  River 308.91 

**    **  Sixty-Mile  River  (To«n-«te  of  ORiivie) 53041 

-    •*  Dnwion  City  (Month  of  the  Klondike  River). .  575.70 

City  to  Forty-Mile  River 51.38 

**     **  Intonrntional  Bonndaiy  om  the  Yakon. .  91.73 
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AmiOXIXATR 


BELOW   OAWsmX 


toCifcWCity 

••       **  F«t  YttkMi 

*•       **  Tmmm  mnI  Wmm  (Maps  «m|  linrri|iii<m  of 

AImU,  U.  H.  Gcukc.  Sw..  1899)1 5<|D 

**       ••  St  MidMtU  Mtppokcd  dist.  («Mie  Mthnriiy) 1490 

«       -SLMidMcliMap.).  II.Tyi«ll.l89») 199^ 

^       **8l.  IlidHid,  tatuMtct  of  sieaMlMMt  captains, 

9l  Midtotl  to  Anvil  Cily/capc  xiiM.  a  Itlllr  mw. ...!!! 


in 

TABLB  OF  TKMFRRATrRBS  OIWSRVED  BY  MR.  WILLfAV 
OGILVIB  AT  PORTY-MILB,  FROM  DECEMBER,  1 895,  To  NO- 
TBXBBR,  1896.      FAHRBKHBIT  DECSRBES 


•      9.1    9  ^    Of    •       •.•*o«o'o-o       OL 
-  •!     *l    y  i    ^i    ^j    **  **    St     ja    %     !•       a» 


TABUtB  OF  TBXFBRATURBB^  FROM  BPBCIAL  RBFORT  OF 
THE  CXITBD  BTATBII  (SBOUXtlCAL  MTRVBV.  FAHREXHEIT 
DBORBBS 


|M./F««k.  M«|a9>.!Mjf  |M»||«hriiU<.!«>l.ioct.  Sto.- 


KUiriMl 
F«t 


o      •  ,    e      o  , 


*a  as     U     jt 


:i.t 


I  s !  »'r^ 


iM^i 


rp«.i(ki. 


:i 


o,«,0|0,e,e       OiO      o      a 

«s  I  f*  .  »•  :  ..  !  ..  !  •.    •?  I  »    I*   M 


FRBCIMTATION  (raIX  A!CT>  »X0W)  IX  IXCNEH 


*i*a  j  |M».    PMilMar.  Ap».!   Mar  J|«^  Mt'Aiw.  «>*.|fiKi.  Vn.W. 

^****'"*""'^^^**^'*^^  '^^H^H^^   ^i^^     ^^^^   «BW       -^^^^^ib     ^^^1^    ^^^^    «^n^   ^■^^M*  w^M     ^H^i^    m^^^ 

jjj^  — 
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TBXPBRATVRR  ORSIISRVRD  AT  CIRCLR  CITV,  1897.      PAIIKRN- 

HBIT  DKtSKRKsi 


Nl|lw^MtA.M. I  >»  I     Sti- 


lt U.>»~34 
1    •  I  -y.  -♦ 


IV 

nnXRD  STATRA  MILITARY  IV  ALASKA 

Cr  October  39^  1897,  by  order  of  the  Sccreiar>-  of  War.  all  the 
hi* J  and  blands  within  a  radius  of  one  hundretl  miles  from  St. 
^licfaael  Island  was  declared  a  military  reservation  and  named 
*Foft  St.  Mtchael.**  Other  miliury  posts  have  been  establishefl 
tt  Tanana,  Circle  City.  Eagle  City.  C^'ca.  and  Wrangell. 


TRB  ROUKDARY  DtSPtTTB 

Ir  ittSy  the  United  States  acquireil  by  purchase  the  territory 
Iwld  by  the  Russians  in  North  America.  The  boundary  between 
Russian  America  and  the  British  Possessions  had  previ<Hisly  been 
ilefined  in  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  naming  the 
I4iflt  meridian,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Mount  St.  Elias^  thence 
aouthward  alonf;  the  summit  of  •  ran^  of  mountains.  The  Arst 
attempt  by  the  United  States  to  locate  the  boundary  w^as  made 
M  iS69.when  Captain  Raymond.  U.Sw  A.,  ascended  the  Yukon  to 
the  Forcupine  River,  and  by  roufi^h  observations  discoverett  Fort 
YttkoR,a  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  s  post,  to  be  in  American  territory.  No 
iartber  attempt  was  made  by  any  one  until  Lieutenant  Schwatka, 
in  1S83,  roughly  located  the  line  at  **  B4>undary  Butte."  at  the  mouth 
of  Mission  Creek.  In  1887  the  Canadian  government  sent  a  party 
of  exploration  into  the  Yukon,  and  instructed  Mr.  William  Ogil- 
vie  to  make  astronomical  observations  and  locate  th«  boundary. 
Ir  the  winter  of  1887-88  Mr.  Ogilvie  built  an  observatory  on  the 
Yukon,  below  Forty*Mile.  and  located  the  line  nine  miles  to  the 
tward  of  Schwatka's  line.    To  \-erify  this,  the  United  ^tes. 
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in  iSSt^  sent  two  meitiben  of  the  Coaal  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Mesm.  Turner  and  Magrath.  who  located  the  line  to  the  westward 
of  Og;ilvie.  but  a  revision  of  Maji:rath*s  figures  showed  the  line  to 
be  ^msi  of  Ogilvie's.  Meanwhile  Forty- Mile  Cr^k,  which  lay 
on  both  si<les  of  the  supposetl  buundar>'.  was  attaining  such  tm- 
poftance  that  the  Canadian  government  enterctt  into  corresfmnd- 
cnoe  with  the  United  States  go%'emment  with  a  view  to  the  a|> 
pointment  «)f  commissioners  to  meet  and  finally  decide  u|M>n  the 
line.  In  i8a>S.  Mr.  Ogilvie.  the  Canadian  commiMtoncr.  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Yukon,  expecting  to  meet  a  commissioner  fn im  the 
United  States^  hut.  none  apiiean ng.  he  alone  cut  out  the  present 
line,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  miners  as  Anal.  As  respects 
the  southern  coast  of  Alaska,  however,  the  wording  of  the  tteaty  is 
not  so  clear.  The  line  laifl  down  upon  all  maps  followed  the  crest 
of  a  ranfee  of  mountains  parallel  with  the  coast-line,  some  distance 
inland,  and  is  shown  as  crossing  Lake-  Ltndeman.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  Canadh  seems  to  have  considered  the  exact 
location  of  this  part  of  the  lineof  much  importance  until  the  dts- 
covety  of  the  Klondike,  when  it  became  desirable  for  Canaila  to 
obtain  a  port  by  which  she  could  enter  the  Yukon  without 
Cloning  American  territory.  Upon  the  failure  of  her  vari«*us 
attempts  to  put  through  a  feasible  **  all -Canadian'*  route  into 
the  Yukon.  Canada  vigonwsly  asserted  her  right,  by  interpreta* 
tion  of  the  treaty,  to  the  possession  of  Dyca  and  Skagway.  at  the 
head  of  Lynn  Canal,  claiming  that  the  canals  or  fjords  which  in- 
dent the  coast  of  Alaska  merely  cut  into  but  do  not  break  the 
**  continuous  range  of  mountains  *'  designated  as  the  boundary, 
and  forthwith  denumding  arbitration.  The  American  contention 
is  that  there  is  no  continuous  range  of  mountains  along  the  coast, 
although  numerous  high  peaks :  that  the  canals  or  fjords  effectu- 
ally bf«ak  the  continuity  of  any  range  that  might  exist,  r.nd.  he- 
sides,  they  cannot  consent  to  arbitrate  territory  that  has  been 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  United  Sutes  and  of  Russia. 
A  iWMt/jri  viftrndi  has  been  agreed  upon  whereby  Canada  remains 
in  possession  of  her  posu  at  the  Chilkoot  and  White  P^ias  and 
Chilkat  summiu  pending  a  final  settlement. 


THK  iirp 


